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IJ Need ſay but liche by way of Preface, in relation to 

1 the uſetulneſs of this hook, the title page ſo fully de- 

_ claring its contents 3 but as the preface 18 generally exe. 
pected, I cannot well avoid ſay ing ſomething with reſpett 


to its utilitv. 


As to the firſt f ep for forming the young man's mind 1 


for buſineſs, bz. the being inſtructed in and acquainted 
with our mother tongue, v2. Engliſh, it muſt be and 1s 

acknowledged by all to be and is acknowledged by all to 
be a neceſſary and principal qualification in buſineſs, and 
therefore it is of great importance to be well acquainted 
)) %%%%%ꝙ%F A 
In the next place, to write a good, fair, free and com- 
mendable hand, is equally neceſſary to moſt, if not in 
all affairs of life, and occurrences of buſiness. 
Ihe young man is, next, informed how to indite epiſ- 


tles or letters in a familiar ſtile, and on ſundry ſubjects 


or occaſions : with directions how to ſubſcribe or con- 


_ clude a letter, and alſo to ſuperſcribe or direct letters, | 


according to the different ranks and qualities of the per- 
| ſons to whom directed; and this muſt be allowed to be a 

very great additional qualification. 
N | A 


. PREFACE. 


The next accompliſhment of a young man, and largely 


treated on in this book, is that excellent ſcience of AH. 
metic, both yulgar and decimal; leading him by the hand, 


and by ealy ſleps, through its whole courſe. 


Again, the young man is next ſhewn the 1 ingenious art N 


of Book-keeping after the Italian manner, by way of 


double entry ; and that is an accompliſhment that capa- 
citates him for buſineſs in the higheſt degree; under 
which head, he is alſo informed how to draw out, or 
make various accounts or writings relating to merchan- 
tile affairs; as bills of lading, invoices, accounts of ſales, 


together with authentic examples of the bills of exchange 


with notes concerning them; likewiſe bills of parcels of 


divers kinds; alſo various ſorts of receipts, &c. All 


= which 1 18 expedient for a young nian to Know and under- = 


land, if he would be dextrous in buſineſs. 


The young man is here alſo inſtructed in relation 10 
the affairs of buſinels at the water ſide, as 10 ſhipping off 


and landing goods, &c. 


He hath allo a deſcription of England we Wales, each | 
county being particularly ſpoken of, *with reſpect to its 
product, ſoll, and extent : li kewiſe the names of | its ſeve- 


| Tal market towns... 


Here are alſo eaſy, plain, and Ein curious FS : 
ond for meaſuring all ſorts of planes and ſolids, (arithme- 
tically and infliumentally) as the works of carpenters 

Joiners, fawyers, bricklayers, maſons, plaſterers, paint- 


ers, glaziers, &c. with the prices of their works. 


Hete are likewiſe ſhewn the methods of extratting the 
ſquare and cube roots, with ſome ok their uſes, in relation 0 


10 meaſuring, &c. 
Alſo practical gauging of divers kinds, of veſſels, tuns, 
&c, Likewiſe dialling in various kinds, with the repre- 


jentation of ſeveral ſorts of dials, and how to beautify 
7 and adorn them, 


Next are precedents of law. writinzs, as 9 villes, 
indenture, wills, letters of attorney, Sc. | 

Laſtly, ſome 5 ecitons relating to the pleaſant and de- 
Jightful art of gardening, with general obſervations for 


every month in 1 the year. To which are ſubjoined tome 


inſtruio ns to young women, how to PIs and prelerve 
all kinds Ok fruits and flowers, Ec. with nſtroctions for 


PREFACE. 
making divers ſorts of wines of Engliſh growth ; and alſo 
for preparing many excellent medicines, plaſters, &c. with 
ſeveral good preſcriptions of proper uſe againſt moſt diſ- 


| tempers: fit for, and neceſſary in all families. 


To the whole is now added a compendious ſyſtem of 
geography and aſtronomy : the firſt is of great utility to 
the trading part of mankind, and to thoſe who would 
have an adequate idea of what they read in hiſtory, or 
otherwiſe, of the tranſactions in different parts of the 
earth: and the ſecondis of like ſervice to thoſ: 
contemplate on heavenly bodies, and is purpoſely deſign. 
ed to give the unexperienced reader ſome {mall idea of _ 


the almoſt inconceivable number of bodies, (moſt of them 


much ſuperior in magnitude to our world, as we vainly 

term it), which the Almighty and infinite Creator hat) 
placed in the univerſe, and exhibited to the view and con- 
J 
Alſo conciſe tables to find the value of Portugal pieces, 
to buy or ſell by the great hundred; and to ſhew the in- 

tereſt of any ſum atg, 4, and 5, per cent. . 


e who would 
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To SPELL, READ wi WRITE 
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: 21 L he Uk of Hitters ; which are Pals FE: which 83 


written, . 


pecially thoſe who are young, in the Methods of con- 


fore that moſt neceſſary Accompliihment of ſpelling and writing 


F/ write ever ſo good a Hand, yet if he be defeftive in ſpelling, 


be will be ridiculed, and contemptibly ſmiled at, Becauſe his 
writing fair will Sor his ea F aults more conſpi- : 


cuous. Therefore, 


Syllables Words, and of Words Sentences, &c. 
The letters are in number 26; viz. a, b, c, d, , þ, 47 4 | 


. DI og 


| | reaſon been frequently called i Conſonant and u Conſonant; 


but they have been of late more properly called ja and ve, In 
theſe Letters, we are to obſerve their Names, their Form, and 

and their Force: Their Names, whereby to know them; 

| their Force, whether great or ſmall ; and their. Force 1 in Pro- . 


nunciation or Utterance. 


Letters arediſtinguiſhed according to their bund bio Vowels 
and conſonants: A vowel is a Letter that ſoundeth by itſelf, 


and they be fix in Number, viz. a, e, i, o, u, and y, the Greek 
% / Vowel 3 which alſo is an Engl/k Vowel, when it cometh after 


Li . conſonant, mo hath the ſound of i 3; as in by, Jo, reply, 2 5 
i 3 | 


what Dipthongs are, their Nember, and how e and | 


IHE. Defign of TOE Book being 10 inſtru Mankind, ef. Be 4 
verſing and tfanſacting Buſineſs in the World ; there- | 
| good and proper Engliſh, claims the firſt Notice; for let a Perſom AI 


. Firſt, Take Notice, that of Letters are mols 8yllables, of 5 


i, J, , J, m, n, o, p, 4, 7, A t, u, v, w, æ, , and 2; of. 
theſe, and v were formerly wrote i and u; and have for that 


. - 
4 3 A * - 
8 1 — * 2 1 Km * _ — 
—— — — — N I — 
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lable, &c. but is never uſed in Words not derived from a foreign 


Language, otherwiſe than at their End. A conſonant is a let- 


ter that ſoundeth not, except it be joined with a Vowel, for 
without one of the Vowels no ſyllable can be made; as b, c, d, 
Kc. without the Aid of a vowel, cannot be ſounded. Though 
we have 26 Letters, and 6 of them Vowels, yet we have 21 
Con ſonants : for y, when ſet before any Vowels, in the ſame 
Syllable, becomes a Conſonant; as in youth, yonder, beyond, 


&c. Note, that J hath the Sound of g, as in join, angle, jin- 


When two vowels come or mcet together in a Syllable, and 
are not parted in the pronunciation, but united in one Sound, 


fuch are called Diphthongs ; of theſe there are 13, viz. ai, ei. 
oi, ui, au, eu, ou, ee, oo, ea, eo, oa, and ie; as in maid, faith, 


either, join, aul, eunuch, ſtout, feed, ſeed, food, brood, ſtealth, 


wealth, people, ſteeple, boat, goat, heat, beat, feet, feat, friend, 


= feld, &c, Note, That in the firſt 7 Words both Vowels are 
ſounded ; but in the other 15, one of them is ſcarcely heard. 
"There are alſo thoſe that are called Triphthongs, where three 


Vowels meet in one ſound ; as in beauty, beau, lieu, and quaint : 


| Likewiſe ay, oy, uy, aw, ew, and ow, become Diphthongs at the 
end of Words, but are called improper Diphthongs ; as in ſay, 


© * 


key, joy, ſaw, bow, &c, Note, aw, ew, and o, are common- 
monly ſoundcd as au, eu, and ou. ES RE 


Of Letters Great and Small, and when, to be uſed. = 


IRST negatively, Great Letters are not to be uſed in the 


1 Middle or latter End of a word, except the whole Word 

be fo written, as in JEHOVAH, LORD, or in Titles of 
books, Sc. For it would be very abſurd to write thus, To Mr, 

___ geoRge RoGeRs, in thaMES ſtreet; inſtead of, To Mr. George 


Rogers, in Thames-ftreet. 


SxconD poſitively. Great Letters or Capitale, are to be 
written at the beginning of Sentences : as, Fear God, Honour 


ff King. Know when toſpeak, and when to hold your Tongue, 
Atſier every Period or Full-ſtop, when new matter begins: 
As, Some time after that Accident, another happened, which 


was as follows. On the 16th of May, &c. 


| At the beginning of all proper names of Places, Ships, Ri- 


vers, &c. as London, the Dreadnought, Thames, Severn : Alſo 


the Chriſtian Names and Surnames, both of Men and Women, 


mult begin with great Leiters; as Samuel Sharp, Mary Sweet- 
in gs, &c. 5 . | 4 5 5 
At the beginning of the more eminent Words in a Sentence: 


As 


* 8 


Tn Va wi 
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As Faith i is the Foundation of the Chriſtian Religion ; or; * 
any Word that we have a particular Regard or Deference for; ; 
2s God, Chriſt, King, Queen, &c. 


At che beginning of every Line in Poetry : as, 
Improve your time ; Time paſſes quickly on: 

Nor doth jo good ſucceed as that that's gone. 

At the Beginning of the Namesof Arts, Sciences, and Trades; | 
as Writing, Arithmetic, Geometry, Mufic, Carpenter, Smith, & c. 
Note, the perſonal Pronoun I, and the Interjection O, mult | 


be always wrote in Capitals ; for it is ridiculous to write thus x : 
On Monday laſt i came to yoar ane but you was not at. hone 3 3 
o how much it grieved me! | 


1 952 All Noun Subſtantives may begin with a great Late 4 
and the ſubſtantive may be known by the Signs either of a, an, 


or the before them; as a Houje, a mill, an Ox, an Aſs, the Ci- 

ty, the River, &c. But the Adijective (which declares what 
| ſort of a Thing the Subſtantive is) ſhould be wrote with a ſmall _ 
letter: as, the white Horſe, the long Kope, brown Bread, fat 
Beef, &e. and imall letters are commonty written in all other | 
Places. -** 


Note, This Cuſtom, of beginning all Subllantives wah Capi- 
tal Letters, is not foilowed at preſent by polite Authors. 
The ſmall Letter s is commonly written / at the Beginning 


and in the Middle of a Word, and s at the end; but if two of . 
them come together in the Middle of a Word, 8 may be 
: written thus, fe | 


| Offervations concerning the Sound of Leiter, and u hich are 


omitted in Pronunciation. 


1 0 not founded i in Pharaoh, nor in Salaoth, but as ir writ- 
ten Pharo or Saboth ; der in Marriage, but as Mar- 
rige; alſo Parliament as Parliment, and Chaplain, as Chaplin, 
Ec. In ſome proper Names it is founded. but dropt in Pro- 
nunciation; as in Aaron, Iſaac, Cunaan, Balaam ; but we muſt 
except Ba- al and Ga- al. A is ſounded broad, like aw, in words: 


before Id and V as in bald, ſcald, hall, wall, fall. 
B is not ſounded in thum, dumb, plumb, lamb, doubt, Abe, 


ſubtle, & c. but ſounded as if e tum, dum, plum, lam, 
dout, det, ſuttle, &c. 


C is ſounded hard like K, before a, o, and 1, and before / and 
7; as in theſe Words, cane, came, comb, cub, clay, crane, crab; and 
ſoft in cement, city, and tendency ; C loſeth its found in ſcene, 


ſcience, bing, and verd. cc: . indict, indict men . al- 


3 +7 ſo 
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fo before 4, as in ftack, rack, thick, brick. Iu Words of Gree} 


and ebrev Derivation, C 1s ſound like K, as N TY 


Cis, Aceldema, &c. 

Ch is founded like K in many foreign Words, ſome of 
which occur in the Holy Scripture ; as in Chorus, Chymiſt, 
Chryſofiom, Chrift, Chedarlaomer, Baruch, Archippus, & c. In 
the Word Schiſm, the Sound of Ch is loſt, it being ſounded as 
if it were fiſm e Rand in the Words Rachael, Cherubim, and Arch- 
b iuſuop, it is founded in the Engliſſi manner. Ch in French Words 


| Tounds like n, as in Chevalier, pronounced Shevaler ; Machine, 


|» Maſhcen; Mareſcal, nat apa e Capuſteen IS 5 
Claire, Re. | 
Dis not ſounded in Riblend nor in He edneſaay, which are pro- 


3 nounced Ribbon and Wenſday ; the Termination ed is often ſhort- 


ened intot; as burned, burnt ; choaked, WN ripea, _m 3 | 


paſſed, paſt ; chopped, chopt, & c. 


Eis not ſounded in earth, neither 1 in haorth, nor dearth; Kc. | 
= E final is that placed at the End ofa Word. & is ſeldom head but 


in Monoſyllables, as in me., he, ſhe, ye, t thee, &c. where it hath 


the Sound of-e: And in Wordsderived from foreign Languages, 


ia whiche hath its perfect Sound; as Jeſge, Jubilee, Mamre, Ni- 


neve. Candace, Cloe. Unice, Penelope, . Phebe, Epitome, 
Cataſtrophe, Gethſemane, Semile, Præmunire, & e. In all other 
Caſes E Anal ſerves only to lengthen the Sound, and te diſlin- 


guiſh it from other Words of a different Meaning, which are wrote 
8 without e, and are ſounded ſhort; as in theſe Examples follows 
ing, viz. cane, can ; hate, hat ; bite, bit; fare, far ; hope, hop ; 

cane, can ; mane, man ; ſcrape, ſcrap, ftare, ſtar ; tune, tun; 


write, writ, &c. In Words of more than one Syllable, it length- 
ens the Sound: of the lai} Syllables, but doth not increaſe "the: | 


Number of Syllables ; as admire, demiſe, blaſpheme, &c. E 
lengthens the Sy able alſo in ſome foreign Words, ſuch as Eve, 


Tyre, Crete, Ode, Scheme, Dialogue, Kenite, and Sir a mile. 


Eis ſeldom wrote after two Conſonants; as in Ha ſs, turn, black; 


not paſſe, turne, Hacke. Yet after rs it is uſed, as Horſe, nurſe, | 


purſe ; not hors, nurs, purs. Allothe Words endingin cre, gre, 
and tre, ſound the # before the r, as intheſe Words; acre, lucre, 
| centre, ſepulchre, tygre, maugre, m tre, luſtre; which are ſound- 
ed as if written er, later, center, fepulcher, tyger, manger, miter, 
and /ufter, H final al ſo ſerves to ſoften c and g, as in ace, place, 


lace, ſhice, truce, oblige, huge, age, Ke. If Nouns i in e final take 


s after them with an Apoſtrophe SIS lands for his, as the 
Pope's Eye, or the Eve of the Pope. the Table's Foot, or the Foot 
of the lable, It without an A poſtrophe, it makes the Plural 

| | Number, 


222 
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Number, as Popes, Tables, Words af from thoſe wrote K 
with E final, ſeldom retain it, as in writing, loving, doing, &c. 
not voriteing, loveing, or doeing ; ; except in the Termination ge _ 
and ce before able, as in changeable, peaceable, &c, E ſhould | 
not be written after a Diphthong 1 in theſe Words; vain, main, 
gain, fear, know, &c, not vaine, maine, gaine, &c. E final 18 
_ annexed, but not ſounded, in thoſe Words which would other- 
| wile end with 7 25, 0, OT; as in die, foe, ſloe, true, virtue, &c. but 7 ; 
there are ſome Exceptions, as do, fo, to, &c. 1 
Laſily, there are ſome Words in which the jinal E doth not 
lengthen the Sound, as give, live, ſome, one, done, &c, | 
# in Plurals is Ranges. 1 into v as SY | ; fff, 3 
 ftaves, | | D 
| G 1s not Counted; in ſign, reign, gnaw, guat, aſſign, defign, 
 feignor, ſeraglio, phlegm, &c, G is Counded ſoft in gender, 
ginger, and gripfy ; but hard in Gibeon, Giberah, Gi boa, Geth= 
 fe-mane ; and hard alſo in theſe proper Names, Gibſon, Gilman, 
and Gilbert; 3 and likewiſe in theſe common Words, gelt, geld, 
gin, gimp, geeſe, gander, gamble, gather, g gild, &c, Oblerve, 
That if G be hard with a long Vowel, we is joined and pro- 
nounced in the ſame Syllable; 3 8 in Plague, e e 
Rogue, League, Dialogue,Catalogue, Ke. 5 
uin the End of ſome words, where au or 01 goes ths, 5 
hath the Sound of ff, as in tough, Tough, cough, laugh, ſounded _ 
as if tuff, ruff, coff, laſſ; but buff, cuff, ſnuff, and hut, mult be ſo 
written Gi is not founded in mighty, though, | throughy 
Daughter, and Vaughan, 
H hath Place, but not 908 4. in Chronicle Chriſt, Ghoſt, | 
Jolin, Rhine, Schedule, and Schiſm, &c. Il is not lounded' RR 
the End of Words if it be alone, but wich tc before it At Ss 
ſounded as ſnatch, watch, & c. 
5 Is not ſounded in adieu, Juice, 3 Fruit, bruiſe, Sakfbury' : 
ie is ſounded like ee in oblige, Magazine, and Machine, &c, I is 
> Tſounded long in proper Names ending in 2ah, as Jeremiah, He- 
zekiah ; but ſhort in A-ri-el and Mi-ri-am—1 | is ſounded like # 
in firſt, dirt, rd, Ke. 
K 15 nearly N | in Sound to C: put tokoow he to rule one, 
and when the other, Note, that C hath the Force of K only be- 
fore a, o, o, and u, and theſe two Conſonants/and r; and there- 
fore we mult not write Kare for care, how for cow, krown for 
crown: And the Uſe of K is only before e, i, and ; where- 
fore we mult write keep, key, knight, kill, &c. not cee, cey, 
nig ht, nor cill. Butthe words Calender ond Catharine are wrote 
Lometimes Kalender, or Katharine. K is written afier c only in 


* 3 
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8 pute Engliſh Words, ſuch as back, deck, fick, &c. for the beſt 


Authors have omitted 1 in Words derived from the Greek and 1 | 


Latin, fuch as public, muſic, phyſic, 6c. 

Lis not ſounded in calf, half, chalk, ſtalk, walk, thoſe Words 
being pronounced as if written caff, haff, -havk, ftauk, wauk. | 
Neither is “ ſounded in Brifto!, Holbour n, 100 , falmon, or 
chauldron; theſe are ſounded as if writ, Briſtow. Hoborn. Lincon, 

Jammon, and chiaud ron; nor in Colonel, where the 5 K. hach che 
Sound of y, as Cornel. 
In the Word accompt, mp is Ganded like an. 

Nis not heard in autumn, lime- kan, Jenny limn, Hun, co- 

lumn, and condemn. | | 


O is not ſounded in people, feoffe baſon, mutton, yeoman, ma- 


Don, righteous, bacon, jeopardy, crimſon, and O Genes, ſounds 
like oo; as in deing, moving, proving, &c. O is not heard in 
damoſel, carrion; which are pronounced as if EP damfel, car- 
TIN———0 is ſounded tike i; as in women, flagon, pronounced, as 
if wimmen and flagin. And ſometimes O is ſounded as 2, as in 
money conduit, conjure, attorney, Monmouth, & e. being heard as 
if writ munney, cunduit, cunjure, atturney, Munmuth, Ec. and! it 

it is founded like oo in, do, to, prove, move, 8 15 

5 P is written, but not ſounded, im empty, pre umptuour, z 

phſalm, ſumpter, attempt, ſalter, and ſymptom ; allo in ſump- 

Zuous, contemptuous, receipt, and conſumptive, & c. 

Puli has the Sound of f, when together in one Syllable; 

28 in philoſopliy, phyfucian, Aſaph, and Elephant ; but we 
muſt not write filofofhy, fifcran, nor Ajaf, or Elefant: Ph 
are parted in ſhep-herd, up- eld and 1 in ee z and other 
ſuch compound ds 5 

After Q always follows u in all Words: and in ſome 

French and Latin Words they have the Sound of; as in 
viſcue, liquor, cat hiloque, banouet, conquer, maſnuerade, che- 
quer ; pronounced as rt, likker, catholic, banket, &c, to 
which add oblique, relique, antique, &c, which are ſounded. 
as if written oblike, relike, antike, &c. | 

S is not ſounded in and, viſcount, ifle, and . 55 which 

are pronounced as if wrote land viccun!, ile and 2 95 

S at the End of Words ſounds hard like 2 Words 
of. the plural Number, and in words of the third Perſon ; 

AS names, WOYMS, he reads, ſhe hears : & ſounds hard in Cooke 

Words that terminate in fron, as in circunciſion, evaſion, 155 
er : but alſo a Conionant ſoft, as in converfuon, comm! 

fon, dimenſion. & is likewiſe ſounded hard in theſe Words, 

8 225 a cha wife, cheeſe, theſe, compoſe, expoſe, bruife, 


refuſe 


IT ſounds fine in thin, think, and wrath; and is ſounded 
hard in thee, then, they, that, blythe, tythe, and /cythe ; alſo 
in mot lier, brother, TY thither ; and in lote, clothe, and, 
clothier, &c. | | 


Ii before a Vowel or a Diphthong, hath the Sound of % | 
or ſh. ; as in patience, dictionary, Grecian, oblation, nation, 
tranſlation ; except when f/ goes juſt before it, as in theſe | 
Words, queſtion, fuſtian, baſtion, combuſton, celeſtial, and 
3 bejttal, &c. But in ſome Words of Hebrew and Greek, it 
7 retains its natural Sound, as in Shealtrel, Phaaltiel, Seba 
tian, Cotittia, Adrymittium, and the like; und in the Eng- 

1% Derivatives mightzer, and mightieſt, emptieſt, emplied, - 


| Pi- li. Able, 8 
is ſounded like i in bury, birry ; ; "SF  bizzy 1 buſineſs, 


as liz xincſs. | U 1 is ſometimes written after g without bein 


ſounded, as in guide, guard, &c, It is allo Clout” in the 


| Words, buy, conduit, circuit, built, labour, favour, honour, 


c. but it * ſounded i in others, as anguiſh, ange, Mon- — 
tage, &c. 5 


IV 1s not Ganded: in \ anſever, favor, core, 1 &c. 0 
ther is it heard before /r in er, — 5 "—_ wwretch, Wrane 
5 el, wripgl-, &. 


IWh belongs to Words) purely Engl 1G ; as what, when, where 


and wheel. 
ih. 


el in my, by, fly, thy; and ſometimes, when a Vowel, it hath the 


Soun d ofee, as in worthily, chriflianity, liberty, formanty, formally, | 


Normandy, and, Dirahy. In Derivative Englijh Words, having 


the Termination ing, y, is uſed in the Middle of the Word, as in 


buying, dying, burying, marrying, &c. 
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refuſe applauſe, pauſe, clauſe, wiſdom, caſement, and damfel, 5 


is ſounded: as x in | Xemphon, Xerxer, Xemerater, and Xans 5 


Y 1s either a Vow © or Cant ant as hinted * A Vow: | 


The Diphthongsat and ay, have the Soundof an a in air, fair, - 


| fair, may, ſtay, play; but à is loſt in Calais (a Town in France) 
and pronouuced ſeparately in Sinai (a Moutain of Arabia). 


Ei and ey are ſounded like @ in eight, flreight, neighbour, heir, DS 


weil, and convey ; like e in key ; and like i inſeigbt. 


Oi and ) have a Sound peculiar to themſelves; as in 5 and 1 
e; but make no Diphthong 1 in the Derivatives going, be- 
Sino, Ke. 

| Ss and aw 3 keep: a proper Sound, as in augur, ant; : 
daw, maw, ſaw, &c. but u is loſt in aunt and gauger, being ſound-⸗ 
ed as ant and gager; they make no N in Em-mants and 
| Ge: Ter a- un. | 


En 
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Eu and ew have an united Sound in moſt Words, as in feud, 
brew, new, and grew ; but ex is no Diphthong in Zac-che-us and 
| BIA. on oe Rennes VVS 
Du is expr: fled in foul, foul, proud, loud; and ow in how, cow, | ; 
and now, but. z ſounds like 0910 ſoup, (a French Diſh) andCow- A 
1 Maa's Name) which are ſounded as if „h, and Looper, 
It: Ee is no Diphthong in Be-e-rites, Be-er-/he-ba, and in Words 
| beginning with re, or pre; as regen. ter, pre-em-t-nence ; in Beelze- 
bub one of the e is not ſounded, „ | 
| | Oo is properly ſounded in cool, fool, pool, root, and tool, but hath 
the Sound of # in S andſet; it makes no Diphthong in Coo, 
co-O- pe- rale. EE Eo 
Ta ſounds like e in fea, pea, ream, ſeam, bread, head, lead, dead, 
leather, feather, heaven, leaven, and creature; it is no Diphthong | 
in wen-ge-ance, miſecrerant, or any Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, | 
Words; as in Kadiſb- Bar-nea, Kir-jath je-a-rim; nor in Ce-ſa-rea, 
i. de a, o- ce- an, re- al, be-a-ti-tude, cre-a-tor ; nor in Words begin- 
ning with pre, as pre- am- ble, V⸗•V 15 x 8 . 
Es is no Diphthong in dun-ge-on, Vi- de. out, me-te-or, pl. ge-on, 
Wag TT oe vg ne 
Oa is ſounded as o, in goat, boat, cat; it is ſounded broad, as 
au, in brad and great, but it is no Diphthogg in Go-a (a city in 
Iudia) or in the Hebrew, Words Zo-an, Zo ar, and Gil-bi-a. 
lie before a ſingle Conſonant ſounds like ee, as in brief, chief, 
and Thie; but if before two Conſonants, it ſounds like e, as in 
Friend, field ; but at the End of Exglih Words the e is not heard, 
as in die, or lie; it is no diphthong in Abi. e. ger. E-li-e-zer, nor, 
jn the Engli/h Words diser, car-ri-er, clo-thi-er ; nor in Words de- 
rived from the Latin, as client, o-ri ent, quiet, and ſci- ence. 
Ui is ſounded as à, in ſuice, fruit, and ſuis; but à is loſt in can- 


| | _ duit, built, and guiſe, and is no Diphthong in eu. it, ge-nu-ine, and 
| Fru- i- in. | 5 „„ . 
| and CE are not Englyb Diphthongs ; they are uſed in Æſep, 


Areas, Mina, Ceſar, (Edipus, Economy, and ſound like e, but 
in common Words they are neglected, as in equity, female and tra- 
| gedy, though derived of @quitas, Jemina, and tragœdia. 


Of Syllables ard their Diviſion, being the Art of 
A Syllable is a tacking Letters together, and uttering them 


in one Breath, as wir-zxe, ſo that virtze being thus divided 
or taken aſunder, makes two Cyllables, viz. vir and tue; which, 
put together, form the Word virtue. And many Times a Vow- 
el, or a Diphthong of themſelves, make a Syllable, as in a-bate, 


e-ve-ry 


= A 


_ gain. 


dr, dw, Fi yr, gb, gh gr, kn, Sc. as lun, break, chaw, cry, dra «; 
duc, ſb, ghoſt, ee 
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e- be- xy, i. 8 o- wer, u-ſu-ry, and in au- ger, Ei Rauer, ewn-er, aid- 
er, oy - ter, Eatson, oak-en. 

No Sy llable can be made, be there ever ſo many Conſorants, 
or ſo few, without the aid of a Vowel or Diphthong.. 


The lengeſt Monzofy llables we have in Engliſh, are length, frength, 7; 


ad Alraight ; z which Could - not be ſounded without the Vowel Y 
e ori. | 


The Art of Spelling may be reduced to theſe four follow: ng 


| general Rules or Heads. 


. When a Conſanant comes between two Vowel i in dividing 


1 the Words into Syllables, the Conſenant is joined to the latter Va- 
el; as In fa-ture, na-lure, de- li ver, a-mily, &c. except compound ; 


Words, which terminate in ed, en, eft, eib, er, mg, i, and us; 


as cog fed, gold. en, knoww-eſt, kneweth, bearer fool-wg, ber- ba. nus, f 


ra- we- ne- unc, and ſub-urbs. | 
_ 24ly, When two Conſonants, come together i in the Middle of a 


Word, they are to be parted, if not proper to begin a Word; as 

d num-ber, firan-ger, far-tune, &. not numb-er, anger, fort. une. 
When the ſame Cunfonant i is doubled in a Word, the firit| beiongs . 

do the foregoing, and the latter to the following Syllable, as 
in the Rule above, and in theſe Words e accord, an. no, 


ad- der, Kc. Det 


3dly. Conſinantt, that begin Words, muſt not be parted in the : 
Middle; us, 4. gree, beſtow, re-frain, &c. not ag-ree, beſ-tww, ref 
1beſe Conſenants may begin Words, wiz, bl, br, ch, er, 


4thly. When two V come e together, not making a Diph- 


, thong, they muſt be divided, as in va, werken, Li-o-net, du-thy 2 
cru. el, ne- le- or, and Lo-o-di-ce-a. 


Some particular Notes. 
. Joubledi in words of one Syllable, as wwell, tell well, ball, 


OS „full, vill hill, mill, &c. But in Words of more than one 


8 llable, the Word always terminates with ſingle J, as angel, Ba- 
bel, hurtful, beautiful, and dutiful. Neither muſt / be doubled in 
always, alſo, alihiugh ; not allways, all/;, allthough, &c, but Words 
accented on the laſt Sy able muſt he excepted trom the Rule a- 


bove, , inſtall, recall, inroll, rebell, and repell, 


Y muſt be uſed before the T ermination ing, as buyeing, bing, 
earrying, paying, ſlaying, burying, &e. 
Ihe long /muſt never be uſed at the End of a Word, or imme- 


diately after the ſhort or ſmall s, 


X ſhould be uſed inſtead of 2 where it appears to have he's in 


the Original ; as reflexion, Connexions rather than refleion, or 


connection. 


Remember 
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at the End of the Line, you muſt break it off at the End of 


2 thank not thanck ; brink not brinck ; but if a V owe] goes before c, 


| not profet... 


taking S for C, as in the Beginning of the following Words, 


Paſſion, 20 Paſhon 
Faſhion, 20. Fation 


Cuſhion, 20. Cution 


Remember, that if vou cannot write out the het Word 


Con- 


y llable, ta e 


Sib not thus— 3 — —·cond- 
emn: 7 eee eee eee -dif- 
| charge not- — — — ie 
A | 


G moſt not be put betet two Conſonants; as think; not thinck; 


you muſt write c before E, as brick, thick, ſlick, &c. _ 
Ph muſt be retained in Words of a foreign Original, as prophet, 


Of S and C. Some people may eaſily drop into Levon by miſ- 
where C hath the perfect Sound of S, * C muſt be en. 


edly written; viz, in 


Cieling Cinnamon Ge „ Eetuſe 
| Celeſtial Ceremony Cenſer Centre 
vert: Cellar | Celerity Cinque 
Certain Cenſure Cypreſs Cypher 
Cymbal Cenſor Circle City 
- Ciſtern Ceaſe Circuit Citron, 
Centurion Celebrate Cement 
But theſe Words muſt be written with 8, wiz. 
Science - Sceptre | _ Searcity Sciatica 
Schedule Scheme © Seiſm © _ Scythian. 
The e Words hound be wrote, 
„ ewith ti. 3 a1 f 
_ Contention Confuſion 
Action _ Occaſion 
Contradiction Contuſion 
Attention Eh Oppreſſion 
Benediction Alluſion 
Apparition Aſcenſion 
Concoction „ Avernon 
Declaration n Biperfion: 
VWVVVoù'ͤ» Commiſſion 
i Comprehenſion 
Oration Circumciſion 
Oblation OP. Concluſion. 


The follow Words ſhould be ſpelt thus: 
Saliſbury, 20 Salſbury 
Leiceſter, not Leſter 


Shrewſbury, zot Shruſbury 


0 
\ 


; Ate, a Drink 
i Ail, Trouble, 
All, every one 


Aleboo, an Herb 


Alea d, approved 


; A Miſs, Mittreſs 
Ant, a Piſmire 
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Glouceſter, not Gloſter 
Worceſter, not Worſter 


Another 


Carliſle, nol Carlile : | 
Weſtmiaſter, not Weſtmiſter, 


b Qualifcation in Spelling is, rightly to diſtinguin 
— Words ot the ſame Sgund though widely different in Welt i Senſe 


and Si e we are © theſe that follow : 


A 

4 Bel, Coin s Brother - 

Able, to do a Thing 
A bell, to „ 
Accidents, Chances | 
Accidence, a Book 
Acre, of Land © 
Achor, a Valley of that Name 
Advice, Counſel _ 
Adviſe, to counſel 
Account, Efteem _ 
Accompl, or Reckoning 


Awl, for ben : 
Alley, a narrow place 


Ally, a Friend or Confederate | 
Allay, to give Eaſe 


Ally, baſe, Metal 

Altar, for Sacrifice 
Alter, to change 
Alosf, at a Diſtance 
Aloud, to ſpeak to 


Amiſs, wrong 


Aunt, a Father's Sifler - 
ace of a Ship. i 
Anker, a Runlet 

A Peal, of Bells 
Appeal, to higher Powers 
A Rsſe, to ſmell to 

Aroſe, did ariſe 

Are, they be 

Air, we breathe 


e Barbara, a Woman's Name 
Barbar), in Africa 
Barberry, à Fruit 


Bays, of Bay-trees | | 
 Barze, Cloth of Colchelter | 
Baſe, vile 


© Heir, to an Eſtate | 
Arrant, notorious 
Err nd, a Meſſage. 
| Arroxus, to ſhoot _ 
 Arra, Hangings 


Harraſ, to nw, a} 


A Sceut, or dmell 


Aſcent, a going up 


Agent, Agreement 
 Aﬀfﬀiſtance, Help 


Aſfiſtants, Helpers 


Augur, a Soothſayer 
Auger, to bore with 
H, to:cut-with 

Ads, of Parliament 

Auſtere, ſevere | 


Quer, a Sheil Fiſh | 


8 


Babel, the Tower wy 

_ Babble, to pratte 
Bacon, Hogs Fleſh 
Batten, in the Gren | 


Beckon, to make a Sign 


Beacon, to be fired on a Hin 
Bail, a Surety | 

15 Bale, of Goods 
Bald, without Hair 
Bacul d, cried out 


Ball, to play with 
Baw!, to cry aloud 


Bare, naked | 
Bear, a Beaſt, or to bear 


Baſs, 


— — 
— 


* 
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* in Muſic 
Belly, Part of the body 
Belie, to ſpeak falſely 
De, they are 
Bee, that makes Honey 
Beer, to dri 
Bier, to owt th the Dead on 
enn, 
85 Bel, 8 
Berry, a ſmall Fruit 
Bury, the Dead 
Blue, a Colour 
Blew, as the Wind 
Board, a Plank 
| Bord a Hole 1 
Boar, a Beaſt 
| Bore, to make hollow 
Boor, a Country Fellow 
Bold, confident 
Bool d, at the Jack | 
Bolt, the Door 
| Boult, the Meal 
Beau, a Fop 


Bou, to bend, or the Bow 8 


Bough, of a Tree 
Boy, a Lad 
| Buoy, of an Anchor : 
Bread, to eat | 
Bred, brought up 
Breeches, to wear | 
 Breaches, broken Places 
 Bruit, a Report 
Brute, Beaſt 
Burrow, for Rabbits 
Borough, a Corporation 
By, near | 
Buy, with Money 
Brews, he breweth 
Bruiſe, a Hurt 
Breawis, of Fat and Bread - 
Buſs, a fiſhing Veſſel _ 
Buz, the Noiſe ofa fly 
Cain, that killed his . 
Cane, to walk with 
Caan, in Normandy 


al tl. ed — — 
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Calais, in Franck 
Chalice, a cup 


Call, by Name 


Cam, or Suet 


Cannon, à great Gun 
; "mA a Rule 
Canon, of a Cathedral 
Capital, great or chief 
Capitol, a Tower in Rome 
Career, full Speed 
Carrier, of Goods 


Cellar, for Liquors 


Seller, that Selleth 
TCenſer, for Incenſe 
_ Cenſor, a Reformer 
Tenſure, to judge 
_ Centaury, an Herb 5 
Century, an hundred Years 5 
Sentry a Sentinel, a e on E 


Guard 


Char, a Fiſh 

Chair, tꝰ fit on 
Care, a Job of Work 
Champaine, Wine of France 


Champaign, a wide Field or 


Summer's Expedition 


Cpoler, Rage or Anger 
Collar, of ths Neck 
_ Culler, of Beef or Brawn 
Ceiling, of a Room 
: Sealing, with a Seal 


Cittern, for Muſic 


| Citron, a Fruit 


Choir, of a Cathedral 


ure, of paper 


_ Clauſe, Part of a Sentence 
Claus, ofa Beaſt or Bird 


Coat, a Garment 
Cote, for Sheep 


Comb, for the Hair, 5 


Come, hither 


Commit, to do 


Comet, a blazing Star 
Common, uſual 


Commune, to converſe 


bunden, to Death 


Courſe, to be run 
Cernkill, a Street in London 


Coen, to cheat 
Cymbal, a Muſical Inſtrument 


f Symbol, a Mark or r Sign 
JT Cypreſs, a Tree 
Cyprus, an lſland 


Deceaſed, dead 


Centemn, 10 deſpiſe 
Council, of the King 
Counſel, Advice 
Coarſe, not fine 


eee a County 
Cou'd or could 


1. 
Cud, to chew as Yeats 
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Derbe, a City of A ſia . 


Derby, a Town i in England | 


Dieſert, Merit 
Deſart, Wilderneſs 
Dew, a — 8 Miſt 
Due, owing | 
Do, to make 
Doe, a Female Deer 
Doug, Paſte. 
Don, Spaniſh Lord 


Current, a paſſing or Tung. Done, acted 


Stream 


paper 
Currants, Fruit 
Crick, in the Neck 
Creek; of the Sea or River 


Couſin, a Relation = 


Cruſe, for Oil 

Cruiſe, by the Sea-coalt | 
Cygnet, a young Swan 
Signet, a Seal 


Dane, of 1 


Deign, to vouchſafe 
Dam, ſtopping Water 
Damn, to condemn 
Dame, a Miſtreſs 

Dear, of Price 


Deer, in a Park 
Diſcaſed, ſick 


Decent, becomin g 
Deſcent going down 


* Diſſent, to diſagree 


Deep, low in Earth 
Dieppe, a Town in F rance 
Defer, to put off 

Di fer to * 


Dun, of Colour 


Courant, a Meſſenger or ' News-Dolphin, a Fiſh 


Dauphine, the French King 
eldeſt Son 


Devices, Inventions _ 
Devizes, a Town in Ii ire 
5 Doer, that doeth _ | 

Door, of a Houſe 


Dragon, a Beaſt 


Dragoon, a Soldier 

_ Draught, of Drink : 

55 Drought, Dryneſs=- 
Dolour, Grief or pain 
Duollar, a Piece of Money 


Demure, ſober _ 
Demur, a Stop or Doubt 
E. | 


f E of the Head 


Eee, er 


Tear, twelve Months 
Tiearly, every Year 
 Farly, betimes 
Earth, the Ground, 
1 Hearth, of the Chimney | 
Faber, the Feſtival” © 
Eſther, a Woman“ 8 Name ; 


Enter, to go in 
Inter, to bury 
Elder, not cle rande 


Elder, a Tree 


Eaten, or ſwallowed 


Eaton, a Town's Name 


Eninent, famous 


Ts. 


Ss 1 m. Fong Mars beſt 2 empanions. a 


14 Lining, over Head Fiend, Devil 5 
1s Enow, in Number Fla, off the — and alſo a 1 
(| * Enougb, in Quantity Verwmin 8 1 
I Earn, to deſerve Flee, to eſcape + A - 
Tarn, Woollen- Thread Flue, oi a Chimney | AER, l 
161 Zearn, to pity | Flew, did fly, 2 5 | 1 
1 Eaſt, the Wind | Focul, a Bird N . 
et. Yeaſt, uſed in making Bread Foul, dirty 
; "ml - Envy, or Hatred: Frinds, a TI Name 175 ' 
it 1 Envoy, a Meſſenger Frances, a Woman's Name 1 
Thy '' _F£xerciſe, Labour or Practice | Frays, Quarrels | | 
i Exorciſe, tocomjure Fraiſe, Pancake with Bacon 1 
417 Err, to miſtake : Frize, a Sort of CIO. 4 
318 Er, Brother to Onan, Son of Freeze, with Cold | 
lj 1 Extant, i in being Vall, of a Beat | } 
. - Extent, Diſtance Van, France © 1 
1H | | F Garden, of Herbs 3 
1 1 Fake, defirous e Guardian, an Orerſcer 3 
18% Feign, to diſſemble Genteel, graceful ; 
1 it Farr, beautiful, or a Market _ Gentile, a Heathen 0 1 
jt! | Fare, Victuals Gentle, mi e 9 5 f 
WW 1! Faint, weary _ Geſture, Carriage : 
7A | Feint, a Pretence Jeſter, a merry Fellow 
4 | Fourth, in Number Groan, with Grief 
| bi Forth, to go out __ Grown, greater 
bt © Feed, to eat Xn. boa, 0 00 - 
= Feed, rewarded” Gilt, with Gold 
Fir, Wood „ Greater, bigger, 
| it = omar. Grater, for Nutmegs 
it {1 Felon, a Criminal Grave, for the Dead, 
1 _ Fellon, a Whitlow _ |  Greave, Armour for the Leg 
BY File, of Steel Gueſs, to imagine | 
_ Foil, put to the worſtt Eugl, one entertained 
7 Fh, as a Bird FSluttonous, greedx 
1 , an Inſe& ©. — Glutinous, ſticking as Pitch. 
* Filip, with the Fingers Errat, large 
P' bilip, a Man's Name GBrerate, for Coals; fc. 
Flower, of the Field Greet, to ſalute 
Flour, Meal | Graze, to cat Graſs 
Floor, of a Room " Grays, a Town 
Follow, to come after '._ © Groat, Four-pence 
 Fallow, Ground not plough'd Gro, a Cave | 
Find, to find any Thing Gallies, Ships with Okrs 
Fin 45 amerced ___ Gallows, for Crimnals 
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15 3 | Holm, Holly | 
Hare, in the Field Hoop, for a Tub 
Hair, of the Head V 500 or ho! lo! 
Heir, to an Eſtate Hugl, a Man's Name 
Harſb, ſevere, Hue, of Colours 
Hau, minced Meat OT Hew, with an Ax 
Haven, a Harbour 1 . 
Heaven, a place of e J. it Ahle : 
Heart, of the Body 11 ye, to ſee with 
Hart, in the Woods, an dere lazy 
grown W Idol, an E 5 
Herd, of Cattle 5 J, I will 5 
Heard, did hear 1 of a Charch: 
3 Hard, not ſoft, or difficult Ide, an Iſland = 
Here, in this Place O, of Olives, 
# Hear, with the Ears |  Jrploy, in Work, 
High, lofty „muh, wo Nomty .- 
Hie, a way, make dalle V 
Hoy, a ſmall Ship Inn, for Travellers 
Him, that Man Incite, to ſtir u 
Hymn, a ſpiritual Song Inſight, Kuouledge . 
Hail, congealed Rain” I ngenious, of quick Jars: 
Hale, the "Ship. Ingenuous, candid 
Hall, in the Houſe Iron, Metal | 2 
Haul. pull! | Irony, ſpeaking by contraries 
Heel, of the Foot _ lieb, a Diſtemper 1 
Heal. to cure | Hitch, to move 5 4 
He'll, he will | | | 
Higher, taller Ketch, « Ship 
Hire, Wage Nach, to oy hold of 
His, of him Kill, to flax 
His, as a Snake, or to deride Kiln, for Lime, 
Hoar, a Froſt, Kind, rood-natured | 
IWhore, a few Woman .- Cote” 4, Money 5 
Hole, or Hollownes © Knave, diſhoneſt 
Whole, entire | Nawe, of a Wheel 
Ho! b 1to call . Knight, by Honour 
.  Hlallow, to make holy, | Night, Darkneſs 
Holla, having a 8 | Kennel. for Dogs 
Holy, pious Channel, for Water 
H holly, entirely 7 
Holly, a Tree A _ Laid, placed 
Home, one's Houſe . 7 the Water 
Whom ? What Man? Lane, a narrow Street, 
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16 
Tin, did lie 
Luaten, a E 


--. Latten; Iin | 
Ladder, to aſcend 


Lather, made with Soap 


Lattice, of a Window - 


| Lettuce, a Woman's Name 
_ Letiice, a Sallad 


eaſe, of a Houſe 5 


55 Leaſh, Three 
Lees, of Wine, 
| . an old Word for loſe 
Leaper, that jumpeth 
_ Leper, one leprous 
| Leffen, to make leſs 
 Leffon, to be read 
Leaſt, ſmalleſt 
Li, for fear, 
L.ethargy, Sleepineſs 


Liturgy, Church Service, 


-2&r, 10 watt 
Liar, that tells Lies 
Limb, a Member, | 

Tims, to paint 


Line, Length 


Loin, of Veal 
Liquoriſh, fond of Deigties 


Liguorice, a plant, or its Root 


Low, humble 
Lo! behold 


| Loſe, to ſuffer Loſs 


Loofe, to let go. 


I. ower, to let down 


Lour, a Frown 


Loathe, to abhor 


Loth, unwilling 
M 
M ade, ie 


Maid, a young Woman 
Main, Chief | 


Mane, of a Horſe 
Aale, the He 
Mail, Armour, 


Manner, Cuſtom 


Manor, a Lordſhip, 5 
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* Manure, Dung 
| Market, to buy or ſell 5 in 
Mar ted, noted 


Marſh, low Ground 


 Majh, for a Horſe 
Mee, of a Net 
Marlin, a Man's Name 
Marten, a Bird 
Mead, a Meadow, 
Alea, one of Media 
Mean, of low Value 
Mien, Carriage or Aſpea 
Meat, to eat 
-" Feet, Bt 


Mete, to meaſure 
Meſſage, Buſinefſs 


 Meſuage, a Hoale 


Mews, for Hawks 


Muſe, to meditate 


Mighty, powerful 


Moiety, Half 


Milk, Meaſure 


Moil, Labour 
5 Might, Strength 

Mite, in Cheeſe 

Moat, a Ditch 


Mote, in the Sun 
Moan, to lament 
Mon, cut down \, 
More, in Quantity 
Moor, a Black 

Mower, that moweth _ 
Moor, barren Ground 
Morter, made of Lime 
Mortar, to pound in 


Mole, Vermin 
Mould, to caſt in 


Muſcle, a Shell fiſh 


Muzzle, to cover the Mouth 


N 
Nay, Denial 
Neigh, as a Horſe 


Nether, none of the two 
Nether, lower 
New, not old 
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Anew, did know 


Naught, bad _ 
Nought, nothing 


 Nigh, near 


Nye, a Man' s Name 
Nice, curious 


Niece, a Brother's Daughter | 


Nut, denying 


Anot, to tie 


Note, Mark 


ow, of one's Hand © 


1Voſe, of the Face 
AKnowr, underſtands 


No, Denial 


Know, to underſtand 


Neal, to harden Glaſs 


_ Knee!, on the Knees 


None, not one | 
Known, undertood 


News, Tidings 
- Noe, a Snare 
Oar, of a Boat 


Ore, crude Metal 
Der, deer 


Of, cail off. 


6 belonging to 


Our, belonging to u 


Zur, of BY ow 


Oh! alas , 


One; i in Num uber 
Mon, at play 


Own, to ac knowledge 


Order, Rule 


_ Ordure, Dung 


[0 : 
Pair, a Couple 
Pare, cut off 
Pear, a Fruit 
Pain, 


gulſn 
Pane of Glaſs 


Patten, for a Woman 
Patent, a Grant 


etre, Salt 

Hail, for water 

Pale, of Countenance 
Pale, a Fence | 
Pall, for a Funeral _ 
Paul, a Man's Name 
Plat, the Hair 5 

Plate, Metal 


Place, Roo * 


Parſon, of ol Pariſh 5 
Perſon, any Man 
Pole, for Hops 
Pole, of the Head 
Pool, of Water 
Pore, with the Eyes, or of the. 


Poor, neceſſitous 


Pallet, Bed 
Palate, 19 cover ot hi de 


Peer, a Lord 
Pier, of Dover : 
Peter, a Man's Name 


Plaiſe, a Vil 


Skin 
Palate, of the Mouth | 


Point, a Stop 


Pint, Half a Quart 5 


ö Poſs, a Nolegay 


Loeſy, Poetry 


Power, Might 
Pour, as Water 


Prey, 2 Booty „ 
Pray, to beſeech - n — 


— — 


Profit, Gain 


Prophet, a Foreteller 

Prophecy, a Foretelling - | 
Pro 2 to foretel I 
Pradtice, Exerciſe | 
Praiſe, to exerciſe 


g Preſence, being here 


Preſents, Gifts 


France, the King's Son | 


Prints, Drawings 


Pleaſe, to content 


Pleas, Excuſes or Defences 4 
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Precedent, an Example 
Preſident, Chief 

Principal, Chief | 
Principle, the 7 Rule 


Quire, of paper 85 
Choir, of Singers 
Queen, the * s Wife 
: N a Harlot | 
R 
Rack, to Torment : 
IWreck, of a Ship 
| Avrach: a ſtrong Liquor 
Ram, Water | 
Reign, of the King 
Rein, of a Bridle 
Bays, of the Sun - 
EKaiſe, lift up 
Raiſin, a Fruit 
KReaſon, R 
Nace, io run 
Rafe, to demoliſh 
Rice, Grain 5 
Riſe, to get up 
Read, the Book 


"Reed, growing in the Wai ater 


_ Relic, a Remainder 

Relict, a Widow. 
Roe, ofa Fiſh, or Deer 
Row, the Boat | 
Right, not wrong 

Rite, a Ceremony 

Write, with a Pen 

Wright, a Wheelwright 

Reddiſi, Colour 

Radiſh, a Root 

Rear, let up 

| Rear, behind 

Arrear, of Rent 

Reſt, Quiet 


Wrejt, io prevent 


Roc, the Top of an Houſe | 


Ruff, for the Neck 
wh, not ſmooth 


Rte, Comm | 
Rye, a Town in Suſſex 
ry, crooked 


| Rang, the Beils _ 
 Wraing. the Hands 


Rime, a Fog or Miſt 


; Rhyme, Verſe 
Rode, did ride 


Road, the Highway 


Raw d, 8 
Room, Part of a Rete | 
©- Roms, the Name of a City 


Roam, to wander 


Rheum, a Humour 


Note, got by Heart 
Wrote, did write, 


Wrought, did work | 
8 


Salary, Wages = 


_ Celery, an Herb 


Savour, Taſte or Smell 


Saviour, that ſaves 
Satiety, Fulneſs 
Society, Company. 


Ocep, a Beaſt 
Ship, for the Sea 


 9rght, View 
| Cite, to ſummons. 
Site, Situation 


| Sail, of a Ship 


Sale, of Goods 
Sea, the Ocean 
See, with the Eyes 
Seam, in a Coat 
Seem, appear 


Seen, beheld 
Scene, in 2 play 


Seas, great Waters 


Serze, to lay hold of 


Ceaſe, to leave off 
Sent, did fend _ 


| Scent. a Smell | 
| Shew, to make appear 


Skoe, for the Foot 


Sink, to link down | 
Cinque, five | 
Slight, to deſpiſe 
Slzteht, of Hand 
Shoar, a Prop 
Shore, the Sea Coaſt 
Sewer, a common Drain 
Shown, view'd 
S none, did Dine 
Slow, not quick 
Sloe, Fruit | 
Sew, with a Needle 
Sue, at Law 
Sow, Seed 

So, thus 
Some, a Part 
Sum, of Money 


] Soul, or Spirit 


a Sole, a Fiſh 
Z YJoal, of a Chow 

Jon, of a Father 
Sun, in the Firmament- 
Sore, painful | 
Soar, aloft _ 
Swore, did ſwear 
Sword, a Weapon 
Soar'd, did ſoar _ 
Stare, io look earnelily a at 
Starr, a Step 
Stile, to get over 
Style, of Writing 
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Then, at that Time = 


Than, in compariſon 


Tame, gentle, not wild 
Thame, a Town in Oxfordſhire | 


Tear, to rend 


Tear, of the Eye 


 Tare,an Allowance 1 in eight 
Tue, Veich 
Tail, of a Beaſt 
; Tale, A Story 5 
Liles, for the Houſe | 
_ Toyles, Nets 
| Toll, to labour 
55 There, i in that Place 
Their, of them _ 
Through, compleat 
| Throw, a Stone 
Throne, ofa King 


Thrown, as a Stone 


Lide, a flowing water 
d, made fal 5 
Lime, of che Day. 

Thyme, an Herb 


Team, of Horſes 


Tieem, with Child 


To, the Pos, 
Toe, of the Foot 


Low, to be ſpun, to dra 


Too, likewiſe 


Two, a Couple 


4 : Sound, whole, firm; alſo Noiſe Tad, as a Story 


Srooon, to faint away 

Hoon, quickly | 

Statue, an image 

Statute, a Law 
Stature, Height 

Stead, in Place 

Steed, a Horle 

Straight, not crooked. 

Strait, narrow _ 

| Succour, Help 

Sucker, a Young Sprig 

Spear, a Weapon 

Sphere, a Globe 


Toll d, as a Belt 


Tour, a Journey 


Tower, of a Church | 
V 


„ a Calling 


Vacation, Leiſure 
Veil, a Covering 
| Vale. between two Hills 


Vain, fooliſh 


Vein, of the Body 
Vane, a Weathercock 


Value, Worth 
Valley, a Vale, 


Vial, a Glaſs 
Viol, a Fiddle 
Your, of you 
Ewer, a Baſon 
Uſe, Practice 
De, to be wont 


;  Ewes, Sheep 


OW 


Mages, pay for ſervice Go 


IVagers, Betts 


. Wage, in the Water, 


Meigh'd, inthe Scales 
l hate, of che Sca 


Wail, lament 


Waiſt, the Middle 
WMaſte, to ſpend. 
Wait, to ſtay for 
Weight, Heavineſs 
Wear, Clothes... 
Ware, Merchand:ze 
Were, was 
Where, what Place 
Weagh, io poiſe 
Mey, five Quarters 
Whey, of Milk 
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Wea!, good 


 I# heal, from Scourging 


Veld, a Sword, | 
IWeald, of Suſſex, or Rent 


Wen, in the Neck 


Il/hen, at What Time 
White, of Colour 


Wight, an Iſland 


Whore, a lewd Woman 


oor, From: 
Witch, that conjures 
ich, who or what. 
 WWhaft, Silence 


Wit, knew 


Pon, did win 125 
One, the firſt Number 
ood, of Prees . 
Mou'd, or would 


„„ 
Ye, yourſelves 
Yew, a Free 


Lou, yourſelves. 


Tarn, made of Wool 


Yearn, to pity 


Of Stops, Marks,. and Points, uſed in Reading and 
Wing ; with their Places and Signiſications. 


THESE are of abſolute Neceflity ; and great Regard ought 
to he had to them, to avoid Confuſion and Miſconſtruc- 

tion, and for the better underſtanding of what we read and write 

_ ourfſt]ves-; and are likewiſe of uſe to others who ſhall hear us 


read, or ſee our Writing: They teach us to obſerve proper 


Diſtances of Time, with the neceſſary raifing and falling of the 
Ton or Voicein Reading and the needful Stopsor Marks to be 
uſed in Writing, at we may underſtand it ourſelves, and that 
our Meaning may not be miſunderſtood or miſapplied by o- 
thers. | „ Ea 
Stops, or Pauſes, conſidered as Intervals in Reading, are no 


more than four; though there are other Marks to be taken Ys 
Notice of, but to ochet Furpoſes : The Names of the four Stops 


are, a Gamma, Semicolon, Colon, and Period, or Full Stop; and. 
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theſe do bear to one another a kind of progreſſional Proportion, 
of Time; for the Comma ſignifies a Stop of leaſurely telling one, 


the Semicolon two, the Colon I and the Period OT RE. 
are mide or marked thus : 


Comma (,) at the Foot of a Word. 

Semicolon (3) a point over the Comma. 
Colon (:) two Points. | 

Period (.) a ſingle Point at the Foot of a Word. 

, Example of the Comma. There is not any thing in the 
5 Word, perhaps, that is more talked of, and leſs underſtood, 


3 5 than the Buſineſs of a happy Life. 


3 Frample of a Semicolon. It is not a "Curl that makes 
- way for a Bleſſing; the bare wiſh i is an Injury; ; the Moderation 5 


of Antigonus, was mira 5 


: Example of the Colon (:) ) A fond Mind i is not to be ſhak- 


en with popular 1 88 Te is ſtartled at every ant 
ident. 


Example of the Period (. ) Itisa Slane, foes Fabiue, for ; oh 
: © Commander to excuſe himlelf, by ſaying, I was not aware of it. 


A Cruelty that was only fit for Marius to ſuffer, — to com- 
mand, and Catiline to act. 


By the Examples iregoing, w we may cally" note, that a Con- 
| ma 18 a Note of a ſhort Stay between Words in the Sen- 
tence; and therefore the Tenor of the Voice muſt ſtill 


be kept up,. — The Sem icolon is a little longer, and the Tone of 
the Voice very little abated. The Colon, ſignifies perfect Senſe, 


though not the End of the Sentence; and the Voice a little 
abated, or let fall. The Period denotes, parte: Senſe, and the 


End of the Sentence. 


? When the Queſtion 1s aſked, there is a crooked Mark made 
ever the Period, thus ? and 1s called a Note of Interrogation. 


Example, What could be happier than the State of Mankind, 


hen People lived without either Avarice or Envy? The Time 


of Pauſe for this Stop, is the ſame with the Semicolon. 


If a ſudden Crying-out, or Wondering he expreſſed, then | 


this Mark is made over the Full Stop, thus! and called a Note 


of Admiration, or Exclamation. Example, Oh the N 
Wonders that are in the elementary World! 8 
0) If one Sentence be within another, of which it is no Part, 
ten it is placed between two Semicircles or Parentheſes, made 
kus (), Example, Pompey on the other fide (that hardly ever 


ſpake in public without a Bluſh) had a wonderful Sweetneſs of 
Nature. Again: Of Authors be ſure to make Choice of the 
beſt, and (as 1 ſaid before) to tick cloſe to them Once more: 

Honour t y Father and Mother (which is the firſt Command- 


_ r 


ment with Promile) that it EY be well with thee, In reading 2 
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Parentheſis, the Tone muſt be ſomewhat lower, as a Thing or 


matter that comes in by the bye, breaking in as it were on the 
main Coherence of che Period. The Time is equal to a Comma, 


and ovght to be read pretty quick, leſt it detain the Ear too 
long from the Senſe of the more important Matter. | = 
* Apeſtrophe, is a Comma at the Head of Letters, fi ignify] ing : 


ſome Letter or Letters left out for quicker Pronunciation, as 


PII for I will, would ff for wouldeft, fhan't, for Jpull not, ne er 


for never, ist, for is it, *tis for it is, bh for in the, oer for over. 
Or to denote a Gentive NE as my Father” 8 Houte, my Un- 
cle's Wife, „„ 5 
4 Accent, i is placed over a . owe. to depate that the Sele r 
Sound i in Pronunciation is on that Syllable. | 
Breve, or crooked Mark over a Vowel, ſignifies it muſt be | 


ſounded ſhort or ak | 
4 Cart hi igmhes ſomething is wanting, ind 1s ; placed under- 


naeath the Line, juſt where any thing omitted by miſtake or For- 5 8 


A Oc. ſhould be brought in. 


Cireumflex is of the Same ſhape with a 2 but is RE TOY | 

5 over ſome Vowel, to heu- the Syllable. to belong, as Eu Pha- 

5 tes. | | 

Diergſio, two Points placed over Wencke, to f. gnify chey 

are parted, being no Dipkthong. i 
1 12 of Connection, is a Kean Line; Which being 

ſet at the end of a Line, {hews that the Syllables of that word 

are parted, and the Remainder of it is at the Beginning of the 


Fuyphen or 


next Line; and ſometimes 3s uſed in Compound Words, as 


 Burnt-facrifices, Heart-breaking, Soul-healing, Tank branes, 
c. N. B. That when you have not Room to write the whole 


Word at the end of a Line but are -obliged to finiſh it at the 


9 Beginning of the next, ſuch Words muſt be truly divided accord- 
ing to the Rules of Spelling; ; as to re- ſtrain, not —reſ- 
train. When the Hy phen is placed over a Vowel, it is pro- 
perly a Daſh, and ſigniſies the Omiſſion of m or n; tis much 


uſed in old "Lain Authors, and ſometimes in Each iſh eſpeci. 


ally in Law Buſineſs, Example ; + It 18 very comedable to write a 
| £999 Hand, 


Inder is a Note likea TRICE pointing to ſomething, very 


remarkable. | 
Aleriſmm or Star dir eQs to fone Remark? in the Margin, or 
at the Foot of the Page. Several of them together denote 


ſomething defective or immodeſt in that paſſage of the Author. 


I Ovenſe is a Mark like a Dagger, and refers to he Margin, 
as the Aſteriſm : And in Dictionaries it An, the Word to he 


obſolete, or old, aud out of Uſe. 


r "EVE & :: 


9 Paragragh denotes a Divition, comprehending leveral * den- 


ences Ape one Head. 
: 


* 15 


and it WY uſed, in ſubdividing a Chapter, or Book, into leſſer 


pari Or F.FOPOr! LIONS. | 


E Br or .Croichets, g generally include a Word or gen 
tence, explanatory of W! wt Went before; or words of the tame 


Senſe. which me y be uſed ig their Re: 15. 


e Nui aim or d- Mable Comma rever ſd; 18 uſed at the Be- 
ginin,; of the Line, and ſhews what | Is quoted from an e 


to be lis own Words. | | 
Thus much for pointing, Stops, 10 Mar ks. which, IT care. 


fully heeded and e will add Grace and Credit to your | 


| Writin 8. 
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0 be ready in theſe ſnews a Dexterity i in N Writag 3 3 18 
very neceſſary, for Diſpatch ; for by theſe we expeditiouſly 
4 or ſet down a Word, ſhorte: 14 it by making ſome 


initial, Letter or Letters, belonging t to the Word, to expreſs 1 it, 


as in the Table following 


| A. for Anſwer, or Aﬀternooa . 7 Blefſed Virgin 
A. B. Bachelor of Arts Bart. Baronet 


A. Bp. Archbiſhop Nb. Biſhop 83 
Acc. Account Cant. Canticles or Canterhary-- 
4. D. Anno Domini, Year of Cha, 2 harles 
.._ our Lord Chap. Chapter 
A. M. Anno Mundi, Year of Cent. Centum 
the World | Chan. Chancellor 
Admrs, Adminiſtrators Chron. Chronicles 
A. M. Artium Magiſter, Maſ- Capt Captain 
ter of Arts 255 Col. Coloſſians 
* of each a like uantity Cl. Clericus 
Ap. April or Apoſtle Col. Colonel 
Adml. Admiral Comrs. Commiſſioners 
Agt. Againſt + Conf. Confeſſor 
Amt. Amount 5 Cor. Corinthians or Corollary | 
Aug. Augult 2 Cr. Creditor - 
A. R. Anno Regni, in the C. R. Carolus Rex, or Charles 
Year of the Reiggg the King 


Aſt. P. G. Aſtronomy Profeſ-C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti College 
for at Greſham College C. S. Cuſtos Sigill, Keeper of 


B. 4. Bachelor of Arts ' the Seal. 
B. D. Bachelor of Divinity C. P. S. Cuſtos Privati Sigilli bs 
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3 Sechlon ſignifies the Beginning of anew head of Pit courſe, | 
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Keeper the Pri ivy „Seal A. King | | 
D. Dee or Duke Am. Kingdom 
Dan, Laniel . Kk. Knight 
Dr. Doctor or Debtor I. Lord 
Do. Ditto or the ſame 1. Liber, a Book 
D. Denarii, Pence TI. Librz Pounds 
Dec. orxber, or 10ber, December Lieut. Lieutenant 
Deut. Deuteronomy Lp. Lordſhip 
Die. Deceaſed TLaadyſbp. Ladyſhip 5 
Di. D. Doctor of e 1. L. D. Legum Doctor, OY 
CV | Doctor of Lawws 5 
Earld., for Earldom * Lamentations 
Tam. — e Dee 
Ex. gr. or eg. N n ZL. C. F. Lord Chief Juſtice 
for Example M. Marquis, or N or Fil 
_ #ph. Epheſians Morning "8 
ens Mar. March 55 
Ex. Exodus, or Example Mat. Matthew. .F 
g. Elquire --/ m. Manipulus, a Handfal 
Exon, Exeter . A. Maſter of Arts 
Feb. February 5 * Monfheur 
Fra. Francis or Vinton: : Mater 
F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal is. Miſtreſs 
,, . D. . Doctor 
Gal. Gallatians M. S. Memoriæ Sacrum, Sa- 
Gen. Geneſis cred to the Memory 
| Genmo, Generaliſſimo MS. Manuſcript 
Geo. George | MSS. Manufcripts 55 
1 6. R. George Rex, George Mich. Michael, or Michaelmas — 
F J Min, Miniſter : 
1 Gen. General! N. B. Nota Bene, Note, or 
38 Gent. Gentleman mark well 
Heb. Hebrews NV. S. New Stile 
. e. Id eſt, that is 5 No. Number 


1 . Jeſu Homiavm: Salva-nil, Non liquet, it appears not 
8 tor, Jeſus Saviour of Men Nov. or gber, November 
1 76. Ibidem, in the ſame Place Obt. Obedient 5 


an Id. Idem the fame _ O. S. Old Style 
BSE Inſt. Inſtance, or Inſtant Os. or Sber, October 

Jan. January Oxon, Oxford 
Fer. Jeremiang Pugil, a Handful 
Jud. Judges Pd, Paid 
be oP 2 — ny Doctor, Doc Per C. Per Centum, by the 
tor of Laws Hundred 
Fof. Joſhua _ Parl. Parliament 
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25 hilo Math. Philo Mathema-Sepr. or ber September 
ticus, a Lover of the Ma-Serj. Serjeant 


thematics Serv. Servant 
P. M. G. Profe ſſor of Muſic at Salo, Shropſhire 
Greſham College J. Semiſſis, half a pound 


Prof. Th. C. Profeſſor of Di-S. S. T. P. a Profeſſor, or 
vinity at Greſham . Doctor of Bir 


„„ Type. Theſſalonians 
. Peſtfeript V. Virgin, or Verſe 
Penult. laſt fave one 272 Ullimus, the laſt | 
2. Queen, Query, or Queſtion I id. 8 
7. qual, a it Were Vir. Videlicit, t to wit, or + that 
7. d. quaſi dicat, a5 2 he ide xx ; 
ſhould ſay - Fs 87» Vert. Gratia, bor Ex- 
oo . quantum libet, as much ample 
as:you pleſfe N. R. William Rex 
9. /. quantum ſufficit, a ſuffi-wn, when 5 
„ Quantity II” Chriſtian | 


# gr. Quarteror a Farthing | Xe. Chriſt. | 
K. Rex, ET" or, Regina, NXtopher., Cuittopher 

| ueen | . | 
Rev. Reverend, or 8 Jn, then 

Keg. Prof. Regius Profeſſor 5. them 

"Rom; Romans pi. that 

Let. Honble. Right Honourablej. your 


Kt. Mar pl. Right rag et, and 185 : 
St. Saint Sc. et cetera, and the rell, 


Sea. Section or, and fo forth _ 
And now having auiſhed my Directions concerning 8 Spelling. 
Pointing, &c. I ſhall proceed to give ſome Inſtructions i in re- 
lation to the moſt uſeful Art of W mms; | 
Firſt, and principally, there muſt be a fixed Dette EY In: 
: clination imprinted in the Mind for its attainment: For I my 
ſelf had never acquired or arrived to auy Proficiency i in it, tt: 
had not had a ſtrong Deſire and Inclination to it; ariſing from 
being convinced of its excellent Uſe in Trade, and all Manner 


of Bulineſs; according to the Verſe. 


DIRECTIONS to BEGINNERS ir 
WRITING. FE 


Inst, it is neceſſary to be provided with the flown L 

Implements, viz. good Peus, good and tree Ink, and XY 

vod Paper, when arrived to commendable Performances; like- 
Viſe a flat Ruler for Sureneſs.; aud a round one for Diſpatch ; 
with a leaden Plummet or Pencil. to rule lines: Alſo Gum Sai- 
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dric "Powter (or Pounce, as they call it) with a uttle e cotton by 4 
_ dipped therein, which rub gently over the Paper to make it 


writings (that is not longer than you improve) eſpecially at the 


bear Ink the better; particularly when full Hauds are to be 
written, ſuch as Text, &c. and eſpectally when you are oblig- 
ed to ſcratch out a Word or Letter: for then there will be a 
neceſſity for its Uſe ; and rubbing the Place with the Pounce, 
ſmooth it with Haft of the Penknife, or clean Paper and there 


| I ou OF; write what 1s proper in the ſame Place. 


To hold the Pen. 


. HE Pen muſt be heldſomewhat fooping, with the 7 humb 


and the two Fingers next to it; the Ball of the Middle fin- 


ger muſt be placed ſtraight, juſt againit the upper part of the | 
Cut or Cradle to keep the Pen ſteady : The Fore- -linger lying 
ſtraigut on the Middle finger; and the Thumb muſt be fixed 
a little higher than the end of the Fore- finger, bending i in the 
Joint 3 and the Pen ſo placed as to be held eaſily without gri- 


ping. The Elbow muſt be drawn towards the Body, but not 1 


too cloſe. You muſt ſupport your Hand by leaning; on the 


'Pable-edge, reſting it halt-way between your wriſt and Elbow, 


not ſuffering the Ball or fleſhy Part of your Hand to touch the 


Paper ; but reſting your Hand on the End of your Little fin- 
ger, that and your Fore- finger bending inwards, and ſupported 
on the Table as above laid, So fixed, and fitting pretty up- 


: right, not leaning your Breaſt againſt the Table, proceed by -.. 


the making the ſmall a, and a, c, e, i, m, r, $, ww, and x; 
which muſt be all made of equal Bigneſs and Height ; the 
Diſtance or Width between the two Strokes of then 1 e be 
the ſame with the Diſtance or Width in the three Strokes of 
the m; the' ſame Proportion of Width mult be obſerved in the 


u, wand o, the Letters with Stems, or Heads, muſt be of equal 


Height as the 6, d, ft: h, l, and /. And thoſe with Tails muſt be 


of equal Depth, as the /, g, P: q, and J. The Capitals mull bear 
the lame Proportion to one another with reſpect to Bigneſs and | 


Height, as 4, B, C, D, E, F, G, Il, aud If&c.—This Proportion 
of Letters, both of Smalland Great, mult be obſerved in, and will 


{erve for all Hands whatſocver. N. B. That all uprighi Strokes, 


and thoſe leaning to the left Hand, mult be fine, or Hair- Strokes | 
and all downright Strokes mb be fuiler or blacker. And 


when you are 1n Joining, where Letters will naturally join, 


without auy Straining, take off your Pen in W riting, eſpecially 
in Running or Mixed Hands. Care likewiſe muſt be duly ta- 
key, that there be an equal Diſtanc between Letter and Let— 


ter, and alſobetween Word and Word: The Diſtance between 


Word and Word may be the Space the ſmall mz takes up; but 


between Letter and Letter, not quite ſo much. Sit not long at 
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firſt, [ef it weary you, and you grow tired of learning, I 


tate the beſt Examples; and have a conſtant eye at your Copy; 
and be not ambitious of writing faſt before you can write well: 


Expedition will naturally follow, when you have gained a Ha- 
bit of writing fair and free; and 'tis much more commendable 
to be an Four in writing fix Lines well, than to be able to write 
 fixty Lines inthe ſame Time, which perhaps will be altogether 
unintelligible, And beſides, by a flow and fair Procegure you 
will learn in half the Time; and therefore *tis a vain Thought | 


in a Learner to delire to be quick before he hath acquired b 3; 


| perience, and a Freedom of Wruing by frequent Practice, It 


you have Cotton in your Ink, look well that there be no Hairs 


at the Nip of your Pen, Never overcharge vour Pen with Ink; | 
but ſhake hat!! is too much 1 into the Ink again. 


How to n le a Pen, 


1 is gained ſooner by Rxperience. and Obſervation: = 


from others who can make a Pen well, than by verbal 


Directions. But Note, that thoſe Quills, called Seconds, are 


the beſt, as being hard, long, and round in the Barrel; and be- 


fore you begin to cut the Quill, ſcrape off the ſuperfluous Scurf 
with the Back of your Penknife; ſcrape moſt on the Back of 
the Quill, that the Slit may be the liner, and without Gander's | 
Teeth (as the Roughneſs in the Shit is by ſome called), Alter 
you have ſcraped the Quill as cforelad, cut the Quill at the 
End, half through, on the back Part, and then turning up the 


Belly, cut the other Part, or Half, quite through, viz. about 
a Quarter or almoſt half an Inch, at the End of the Quill, which 
will then appear forked : Then enter the Penknife a little in the 


back Notch, and then putting the Peg of the Penknife-hafi (or Eo 
the End of ajother Quill into the back Notch, holding your 


Thumb pretty hard on the Back of the Quill as high as you in- 


tend the §lit to be) with a ſudden or quick Twitch, force up 
the Slit: 1t muſt be ſudden and ſmart, that the Slit may be 


clearer: Then by ſeveral Cuts on each Side bring the Quill 


into equal Shape or Form on both Sides; and having brought it 
to a fine Point, place the inſide of the Nib on the Nail of your 


Thumb, and enter the Knife at the Extremity of the Nib and 


Cut it chrough a little . Then with an almoſt down right 


Cut of the Knife, cut off the Nib ; and then by other proper 

Cuts finiſh the Pen, bringing it into a handſome Shape, and pro- 

per Form, but meddle not with the Nib again, by giving it any | 

Trimming or fine Cuts, for that cauſes a-Roughneſs, and ſpoils 

it: but if you do, to "OG the Nib the evener, 1 mult mb 
D 2 


3. 
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it again. as above directed. fF Note, that the breadth of the _ 
Nib muſt be proportioned to the Breadth of the Body, or down- 
right back Strokes of the Letters, in whatever Hand you write 
whether Small or Text, Note alſo, That in your ſiting to write 
vou place yourſelf directly againſt a fore-right Light, or elſe to 
have it on your left Hand {whica I eſteem beſt) but by no Means 

to have the Light on the right Hand, becauſe the ſhadow of 

your Writing-hand will obſtruct your Sight (© 

Thus far for Direction. Now for Application. J have here 

ſet Copies for the moſt uſeful, faſhionable, and commendable _ 
Hands for Buſineſs; with Alphabets of Great and Small Let- 

ters proper to each. Be ſure you make your Letters well (both 

Small and Great) before you proceed to Joining, Be careful in 
Imitation, and obſerve the foregoing Directions, and without 
doubt you will gain your End. Command of Hand, or Art of 
 Ariking Letters, &c, is gained by frequent practiſing after good | 
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Aras is gained by great Yabour ad Indnſtcy. 8 


| Beauty i 18 . in tone, but it ruins lere 


: By a Delight and ſome 3 we come to write fair. 


Can they be counted wiſe, who Counſel dodeſpiſe? & 


| Delight and ſome Care, will make you write fait. 
| Delight 1 in Virtue's Ways, and then you merit Praiſe, 
| E = 


Example oft doth rule, the wiſe Man and the Fool, 


Godlineſs wil Coat 3 18 great Gain, | 
Good Manners in a Lad, will make his Parents glad, 
Great Minds and ſmall means ruin many Mon. 


| ings may command, and Subjetts muſt obey. 


Copies in Apes Order. 
A | 


A. covetous Man is always, as he fancies, in Want. 
Add to your Faith Virtue, and to Viriue * 8 
% | 


* 


By a commendable Deportment we gain Reputation, | | 


C 3 


ment; 18 preferable to l SORE 


Care mixed with delight, will bring us ſoon to write, 
= 25 | 


Deride- not Infiraiites, nor triumph over Injuries. 


Endleſs Jorn have thoſe, whoſe Sins are Vanguiſh d Foes, 
Every Plant and Flower, ſhew's to us Goy's Power. 


Fair Words are * aſed to hide: Paul D | | 

Fair Faces have ſometimes foui Conditions, 

Few do Good with what they have gotten al. 
74 « 


* 
* 


2 H 


Haſty Resi are ſeldom fortunate. 
Haſte makes Waſte of Paper, Ink, and Time. 


Ile that ilumbles and falls not, mends his pace. 


TallecRicn and a good Ei are durable Portion. 


Ignorance 1 is the greateſt enemy to Learning. 


: Jn prailing ſparing 1925 and blame mol! ſparingly. \ 


K . 
Keep a cloſe 0 if you'd have a wiſe Head, 
Kings, as well as mean Men, muſt die. | 


9 


Learn to live as you would wiſh to die, 
Love and Honour will bear no Rivals  _ : 


Learn to unlearn what you have learn'd amiſs, 
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M 
Modeſly has more charms than Baty. 


Monuments of Learning are moſt durable. 
Make uſe of Time, now whilſt 188 re in your Prime, 


; Nothing is conflant in | this uncertain KS Y 
| Neceſſity is commonly the Mother of eee : 
| N ext to a good Conſcience prefer a good N ame, 


8 neglefied, brings fevers Repentance. 


On preſent Time depends our future State. 


Of all Prodigality, that of "Time 1 1s the worſt, 


P 


| "Provide againſi the WY and hope for the va: 
Poor Men want many Things, but covetous Men all. 
Patience and Timer run trough the rougheſt ys 


105 Quick Promiſers are bee flow Performers. 


Quietneſs and Content are Mates moſt excellent. 
any. exorbitant Paſhons with quietneſs and Patience. 


R 


1 Remember your Duty to God, your Neighbour and yourſelf, | 
Repentance comes too late whcs all is conſumed, 
| Reaton ſhould always guide, and o'er our Acts preſide. 


"i 


Sin and Sorrow are inſeparable „ 
Self- Love is the greateſt Flatterer in the world. 

Some had rather diſcharge a Reckoning than pay a Debt. | 
5 * 


Train up a Child in the Practice of Loveand good Manes, 
The End of Mirth is many Times the Begining of Sorrow. 


| Time 1 is ſo {ſwift of Foot, that none can overtake! It, 


: Vanity makes Zeauty ai 
| Vam and tranſitory is all worldly Glory. 


Virtue and Fortune work Wonders in the World. 
| V 8 


| What i is more vain n than public Ligut to ſhun? 


Wiſdom is more valuable than Riches. 


What pleaſes Gov muſt be, none alters his Decree, 


X 


Xenophon was a 5 Captain as well as a Philoſopher. 


Jeræxes wept at the Thoughts that his vaſt Army would be dead 
N | in | 100 Years, 
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5 Xerxes whipt the Sea becauſe it would not obey his . 1 
1 | 3 | wand. 5 F 
'F 3 ah 18 full of Difonles: FP age of N . 1 

| Young Men lament your Minutes ry month a | | 1 


Your Time Prove, ho manat it not aw ay. 


Zeal i in a good Cauſe: will merit Applauſe. 
Zeal mixt with Love is harmleſs as a Dove. 
Z : ealouſly ſtrive with Emulation to write. 


Short Lines for Text Hand... 
Abandon whatſoever's ill Be wiſe betimes. 
Care deſtroys the Body—Do the Things that are Juſt: 1 1 5 F 
Expect to receive as you give Frequent good Company. = | 
Give what you give chearfully Ha ve good Men in Eſteem. | 
Imitate that which is good Keep God's Commandments. 
Learn to be wiſe Make a right Uſe of Time. 
Nothing get, Nothing have—Obſerve Modelty, | 
Pleaſures are very ſhort, Pains are very long. 
Quit all revenge Quit your paſſions. 
Recompenſe a good urn Repent of your Sins, 
Silence gives Conſent— Sin very little 
_ Uſe moderare pleaſure—Uſe not bad Company. 
Vain are ſome Pleaſures-—V ice is deteſtable. 
Wiſdom is the principle Thing Wiſe Men ere ſcarce, 
 Xenophun, Xenocrates—Leno and Zenobia. | 1 
Veſterday cannot be recalled— V ou cannot take too inch 
Care. 
Since good ik is necefſary:s to 1 Writing, I 14 85 a 
Receipt or two for making ſome of the beſt black Tak in 928 
World, which 1 is as tollows, VIZ. 5 


A Receipt for making black Toh. 


"FO fix Quarts of Rain or River Water, . Rain Water 
is the beſt) put one Pound and a Half of freſh blue 
SGalls of Aleppo, (for thoſe of Smyrna are not ſtrong enough) 
bruiſed pretty ſmall, 8 Ouncesof Copperas, elean, rocky, end green; 
alſo 8 Ounces of clean, bright and clear Gum Arabic ; and 
two Ounces of Roche Allum: Let theſe ſtand together in a 
large Stone Bottle, or clean Stone Pot, or earthen Pot, with a 
narrow Mouth, to keep it free from Duſt; ſhake, roll, or ſtir 
it well, once every Day, and you will have excellent Ink in 


about a Month's Time and the older it grows the better it wil 5 
de for Uſe. 5 
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7 ngredients for a Dart. 


1 Quart of Water, 4 Ounces of Galls, 2 Ounces of Copperas, 
and 2 Ounces of Gum, mixed and ſtirred as above. 5 
lf you ſoak the green Peeling of Walnuts (at the Time 
of Year when pretty ripe) and Oak Saw-duſt, or ſmall 
Chips of Oak, in Rain Water, and ſtir it pretty often for a 
Portnight: The Water ſtrained off and uſed with the ſame In- 
2 gredieuts as n, will render the Ink Neill ſtronger a and better. 5 


"<Wihs to make Red Ins. 


ARE 3 Pint of ſlale Beer (rather than 3 1 | 


Ounces of Ground Bragil Wood; ſimmer them together 


iis an Hour; then ſtrain it through a Flannel, and bottle it up... 
(well ſtopped ) for Ule. _ 8 
Or you may diſſolve half an Date of Gum 8 or Arabic | 
in Half a Pint of Water; then put a Penny-worth of Vermilion 
isto a ſmall Gallipot, and pour ſome of the Gum-water to it, 
ſtir it well, and mix it together with a Hair-Pencil, to a proper 
Conſfi ſtence; but it will not incorporate preſently, tho' by the 
next Day it will; then having a clean Pen, dip it into the Ink, 
having firſt well ſtirred it with a Pencil, and then you may uſe 85 
it: It is a fine & curious Red, tho? not ſo free as the other. And 
| after the ſame Manner, you may make any other coloured Ink 
as Blue, Green, Yellow, Purple, &c. having divers Gallipots 
for that Uſe. In like Manner you may mix che Shell Gold for 


| curious Occaſions; pouring two or three Drops, according to 


the Direction, into the Shell, and mix it well with a clean Hair 


pencil, and with it put a little into a clean Pen, &c. The ſmall 


3 Shells may be bought at ſome Fan-/ellers or Fan painters, at 


two or three for Two-pence, or the largeſt ones (which a are the 
my at the colour ſhops, at S1X-pence a piece. 


To keep Ink from Freezing or  Moulderiug. 


Þ\ hard froſty Weather, Ink will be apt to freeze ; which, ; 

| if once it doth, it will be good for nothing; it takes away 

all its Blackneſs and Beauty. To Prevent which (if you have 

not a Conveniency of keeping it warm, or from the cold) put 
a few Drops of Brandy or other Spirits into it, and it will not 
freeze. And to hinder its moulding, put a little Salt therein. 


Familiar Letters on ſeveral O-caſiens,, and on divers Subjefls, 
L RS are variouſly worded, and ought properly to 


expreſs the Defires, I houghts, &c. of the Writer to the 
Reader, and ants the Receiver of the letter Naa 9 un⸗ 
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derſtand, and be juſtly informed of the Occaſions, Wants, or 


: Intentions of the Sender. 


] ihall g give ſundry Examples promi! ſcuouſly as follows. 
4A Letter ff rom a Son to his F. ather. 

Pen. Father, wy 

, S have not had a Letter From you ſince your Favour at 

the sth of O@ober laſt, which 1 anſwered by the next 


Poſt, I take this Opportunity of enquiring after your Health, 
and that of my Siſter. Pray give my Love to my Siſter, and 
be pleated to 2 885 of my OR to we who am, 


PE | 
| Londen, Dee. 1 your mofl 22 Son, 
| . | and humble Servant, 
. Anthony Addlehill. 
The Anſwer. N 
Bar, Lon, Pemſey 28th Dec. 1797. 


Received the Letter of the 6th inſtant, and thank you r 
- enquiring after my Health, which, I thank Gov, I per- 8 


fecly enjoy at preſent, as I with and hope you do. Your Siſ- 
ter remembers her Love to you, and hath ſent you a Turkey 
and a Chine of Bacon, to which I wiſh you and your Friends 
(ﬆf you invite any) a good Stomach, My Prayers to God for 
your Proſperity, temporal and eternal, are conſtantly offered 
up by | Ne be | Your loving Father, 


Andrew Addlchill. 
4 Letter es a Nj iece to ber Aust. 
FF 


Ds J Trouble I have already g given you puts meto the Bluſh, 


when I think of intruding again on your Goodneſs ; but 


= eceſſity, which frequently obliges us to ſuch Actions as are 
cContrary to our Inclination, is che Motive that induces me to 


be be thus troubleſome now. Pray, dear Madam, excuſe me, 
if I once more beg your aſſiſtance, which I do not doubt but 
you very well know I ſtand greatly in need of at this Time; 


and I ſhall ever have a grateful Remembrance of your Goodneſs _ 

to me; and hope J ſhall be, one Time or other, in a Capa- 
city of making ſome Return for the many Obligations Your 
_ Goodneſs hath conferred upon me, 


London, May 6, Dour moſt reſheaful Niece, : 
e fo TEL and very humble Servant, 
cle Pinch. 


A Leiter of pro bes A Thance to a Friend. 
Dear Friend, 9} oe 


Should be falſe to true Friendſhip, if I ſhould 1 or 
It or 8 off my Friend in Adverſity; ; I have heard that you 
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ure under ſome: Misfortune, and at preſent need my Aſſiſtance. 
1 therefore ſend you theſe Lines for your Conſolation, deſiring 
you to bear upagainlt your Ill luck with as much Preſence of 


Mind as you can, for, aſſure yourſelf, I ſhall ſuddenly follow 
this Epiltle in Perſon, and come, [ hope, opportunely enough 
for your Aſſi ſtance; 'till which. Time take Courage, and be 
aſſured that you ſhall not be TOR of my Hel; b. from, 


Ant 1 


. 1 
8 Fe 1 imelr. 
| Brother to a Mer. 5 
ons $; er, . | | 
Y great Diſtance and 15 Abſence from you (the? "H 


have not wanted good COMPany ) makes me very ſoli- 
citous concerning your Welfare: Natural Affection mclines 


me ſtrongly to have you in Remembrance, tendering your 
Health and Welfare in every reſpect, as dear as my own; and 


there is nothing at my Command, but, if you requeſt, it ſhall | 
be freely yours. Notwithitanding the Diſtance, I purpoſe 


(cd willing) to make you a Viſit very ſhortly, and I had done 
it before now but an urgent Occaſion interpoſed, the Particu- 
lars of which, being too long for a Letter, I ſhall acquaint you 

with when 1 bee you, Pray give my due Reſpects toall Friends, 


particularly to honeſt Mr. F. 7. and fo in Expectation of lind 
ing you all well at my Arrival, [ conclude, 
| London, May 6, Dear Sifler, _ | 
5 1796, 5 | Your Hedlionate Brother, 
| . | and humble: Servant, 
. . | Henry Hearty, 
A Letter from a Youth at School to his Parents, 5 
Honoured Father and Mother, 
AM very much obliged to you for all your Favours; z all 5 
have to hope is, that the Progreſs I make in my Learning, : 
Ain be no diſagreeable Return for the ſame; Gratitude, 7 by 5 
and a View to future Advantages, all conſpire to make me 
fully ſenſible how much I ought to labour for my own Im- 


| ee and your Satisfaction, i in order to ſhew myſelf bs > — 
on all Occaſions, to be, 


Aon School, May $, Your moſt e 8 
4798. Daniel Diligent. 
A Letter of Recommendation. OR | 

7's IR, | 


HE Beater bereof * Faithful, I fend to you as 
one whoſe Honeſty you may rely on; and my Experi- 


ence of his Conduct and Exdety gives me a certain kind of 
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much oblige, 


Confidence in recommending him to you! for you know me, 


Sir, and I believe you cannot in the leaſt think, that I would 
recommend any one to you, of whoſe Probity I had the lealt 
= Shadow of Doubt or Suſpicion. I am, with due Reſpect, 


May 6, 1796. Sir, your real Friend, 
_ and humble S:rwant, 
SGecorge Generous. | 
A Letter of Than . e OP 
817 N, 5 


Received your Favour, with the kind Preſent which accom- 


I it: I have no other Way of expreſſing my Gratitude _ 2 
at preſent, than by my hearty Thanks; every thing you do 


has a peculiar Excellence, and the Manner of doing it as agree- 


able as the Action itſelf ; but I muit ſtop, left 1 ſhould offend 


that Delicacy, which I would commend, and which 1s con- 


Rantly admired by, 
May 10, gh TY | Fi, your moſt obliged 4 : 
e — humble Servant, 
George Grateful. 
4 Letter of Congratulation. | 1 
Fs 7 R, 


S I am perfectly 3 in the Fee es of Friend- 


ſhip which I have conſtantly made to you, you will cer- 


- tainly believe that J am ſenſibly rejoiced at your late good For- 
tune; I heartily wiſh you greater Succeſs, and beg that you 
will always continue me in the Number of thoſe whom you per- 5 
mit to ſubſeribe themſelves, as I do now, 


Sir 
| London, dpril 35 og Your 1 . and 
1796. | N 1 faithful Servant, 


| 8 Real 1 
4 Letter 1 Enquiryof Heal h. | 


N IR, = = | Hammerſmith, May 9, 3 . 
| Ne! hearing from you in ſuch a Length or Time, as from 
the 18th of June laſt, 1 am concerned, leſt Sickneſs, or 


ſome other Accident, hath happened to you, or to ſome one 


of your Family; my "uncaſineſs occaſions my giving you this 


Trouble, and I wiſh that 1 may find N s with you better 
than my Fears ſuggeſt : however be pleaſed to let me know 
Certainty witli all convenient Speed; and W you'l "oy 


Sir, 
Tour. real Friend, 


and very humble Servant, 


Feter Pitiful. 


En TH 
l! 


On 


5 
One 


this 
Reer 
now 


very 


tiful. 


If 5 — | — 4 * ; 9 


or 
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4 Letter by Way of Pelition to 4. Frienllt. 
Honoured Sir, 8 
AM uncertain whether my lace Mizfortedee kive come to 


your Knowledge ; ; however 1 muſt humbly preſume on your 
ee being aſſured of ſundry Examples of your Com- 


poaſſion, that, you will think of and take Pity on the Diſtreſſed, 
therefore, as an object truly deferving Compaſſion, I WAR | 


humbly implore and petition you to conſider the many Loſſes 


and diſappointments that 1 have lately met with, which have 


reduced me to ſuch neceſſitous Circumſtances, that I cannot 


Br poſſibly proceed in my Affairs: You was pleaſed once to ſtile 


me your Friend, and fo I was indeed: And fo I would moſt 


certainly be now, aud ſhew it by a ſignal Proof of Kindneſs, if 


our Circumſtances were changed, by ftanding between you and 


| Misfortune, ſereening you from the Contempt incident to Po- 
verty and Diſtreſs, I doubt not Sir, but your Generoſity and 
Goodneſs is as great; and I hope, with all humility, you will 


be pleaſed to Interpole your good Offices between Ruin and, 
285 ons 7 

a 1 7 our very bumble . | e 

. Laurence Luckleſs 5 

A Letter of Kindneſs. 3 

5 [ R, 

rOU R's of the 9 «th 40 is now before me; in Anſwer to 

which I poſitively declare, That Mr. A. B. hath not. 


been. with me, to preſent the Bill of Exchange that you men- 
tion in your Letter of Advice to me, and therefore there can be 
no juſt Cauſe of Proteſt, or any other Charge, put on, 


Sir, 
London June 10. T our humble Servant; 3 
5 1796. | Iohn Innocent. 
It is proper to know s how to ſublcribe, and how to direct, as 


it is to write a Letter. 5 


SUPERSCRIPTIONS. _ 
E the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 
To the Dneen's moſt Excellent Majeſty, &c. 
To the Prince; To his Royal Highneſs, &c. 
To the Princeſs, To her Royal Highneſs, &c. 
Io Archbiſho | | 
To is Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of 1 or, To the 119 
Reverend Father in God, &c. | | 
I0 Biſhops. 
To the Right Reverend Father in God, &c. 


To Deacons, Archdeacons, &c. 


To the Reverend A. B. D. D. Dean of W. 
E 
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Tote Inferior Clergy. | 
To 3c Reverend Mr. A. &c. or, To the Reverend Doetr, ce. 
Io the great Officers of State. 
Jo the Right Honour ate R. Lord H. Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain. Lord P, refudent of the Council Herd Privy Seal. 
One fits M ajefty* s fr mncipal Secretaries of State, &c. 
| T0 F empor Lords. 
To his Grace the Duke of, &c. To the moſt Woe ath the Mar- 
9, & c. To the Right Honourable the Earl of, &c. To the Right 
Hon. the Lord Viſcount, &c. To the Right Hon. the Lord, &c. 
The eldeſt ſons of Dukes, Mar quilſes, and Earls, enjoy, by 
| the Courtſey of England, the ſecond title belonging to their 
father; thus the eldeſt Ba of a Duke of Bedford is called Mar- 
quis of Taviſtock; of the Duke of Grafton, Earl of Euſton; of 
the Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Viſcount Parler, &c. and their 
daughters are called Ladies, with the addition of their Chriſtian 
and Surnames thus : Lady Carolina Rudel, 1 Aug ia dutch 
Lady Betiy Parker, &c. | 
The younger ſons of Dukes are in like manner called Lords: 


and thoſe of Marques and Earls, together with all the children 


of Viſcounts and Barons, are ſtiled Honoralle. 
To a Baronet, Honourable ; To a Knight, Right Warſtipful, 
and to an Eſqure, Worſhipful,—Every Privy Counſellor tho? 


not a Nobleman, hath the title of Right Honourable. All Am- 
biliſladors have the ſtyle of E xcellency, 7 as hath alſo the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of /reland, and the Captain General of his Majeſty's Forces, 
The Lord Mayor of London, during his Mayoralty, hath the A 
Title of Right Honourable. And the Sheriffs, during that Office, 
have the Title of Right Worfiipful, All Mayors of e | 


ons have the Title of efquires, during their Office. 
For the Beginning of letter $. 
| To the King; Sir, or May u pleaſe your Majeſty. 

Io the Qucen; Madam, or May il pleaſe your Majeſty. 
To the Prince; Sir, or May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 
Io the Princeſs ; Madam, or May i pleaſe your Royal Highneſs 
To a Duke; My Lord, or May it E Mee rour Grace. 

To a Ducheſs ; ; Madan, or May i pleoſe your Grace. 

To an Archbiſhop ; May i pleaſe your Grace. 
Jo a Marquis; My Lord, or May u pleaſe your Lordſhip . 
To a Marchioneſs; Madam, or may u pleaſe your Ladyſhip. 
To an Earl, Viſcount, or Baron; My Lord, or May it pleaſe 


your Lordſhip. 


Io their Conſorts; Madam, or May it aa. your Ladyſhip. 


To a Biſhop; My Lord, or May it pleaſe your „ 
Loa Knight; al or' wed it . your I, "ſup. 


To a Mayor, Jultice of Peace, Eſquire, Se. ors. or May i it 
pleaſe your Worſhip. = 


: To the Clergy ; Reverend Sir ; Mr, D. On ; Mr Fs Aal duc, * 


Sir, &c. as Circumſtances may re quire. 


At ſubſcribing your Name, conclude v ith the ſame Title you 


began with; as, my Lord, your J. ordſhip*s, &c. 
To either Houle of Parliament, and to Commilloners,Bo. 


dies corporate, &c. 


To the Right HH: rubs the 2 v! and Tem / horal mn 
Parliament afſembled. 


To the Honourable the Knights, Ciiz eus, ad Burg refs, 


Parliament aſſembled, 1 | | 
7% the Right Honourable the 15 57 RE Cad Fn WwHers of the T rea- 


ſury or Atty alty. 


To the Honourable, the Comifoner of his Many 16 a, Pour; | 
Revenue of the Exciſe, Se. 


To the Right Worſhipful the Geber er of Chriſt « Hoſpital 
 Tothe Maſter, Wardens, and Court of 4 bants of the We 15 
"I" — 7 Drapers. | 


„ Secret Writing: Net het = 18: 

ERE it may not be improper to ſay b of Gs 
Writing ; of which Biſhop I iltins, in his book of Ma- 
 thematical Magic, ſpeaks largely ; but it is principally couceru-. 
ing writing in Cypher, which requires great pains and an un- 
common Share of Ingenuity, both in W ers and Readers.” 


But however I ſhall ſhew two or three particular Ways, that 


are very pretty and amuſing, and alſo very ealy both as to 0 old 


and Pains. And, | 
Firſt, If you dip your Pen in the Juice of a Lemon, or of 


an Onion, or in your own n Urine, or in Spirits of Vit i , aud 
write on clean Paper whatever you jntend, it ſhall not be dil, 


cerned till you hold it to the Fire, and then it will appear Iegi- 


ble. 


Another Way, i is when you write a Letter that you tvtend 0 
it ſhall not be diſcovered, but by thoſe you think fit ; firſt to 
write your Thoughts on one fide of your Letter with black 


Ink, as uſual, (but it ought to be on thin Paper) and then, on 


the contrary ſide go over the ſaid Matter that you would have 
ſecret, with a clean Pen dipped in Milk, and that Writing ſhall 


not be read without holding it to the fire, as mentioned aboy 8 
and then it will appear Jegible in a bluiſn colour. 

A third method is, to have two pieces of paper equal i in ſize, 
and the uppermoſt cut in chequered holes or ſquares big enough 
to contain any word of ſix or ſeven Syllables, and in ole a” 


E 2 
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Io his Lady: ; Madam, or May i it pleaſe your Ladyſhip. 
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write your mind in regular ſenſe ; aud then take off the che- 
' quered paper, and fill up the vacancies with words of any kind 
which will render it pertect nonſenſe, and not capable of being 
read to any purpoſe of intelligence. And tranſmit and ſend the 
ſaid uppermoſt, or chequered paper, or another exactly of the 
ſame form t to your Correſpondent : whereby he ſhall, by laying 


it nicely on vour ſaid Letter, read your intended ente without 


being per plexed with the words of amuſement, Armen which ; 
make 1t altogether unintelligible, 3 
Or again, you may write to your fr iend in proper foals with 
common Ink, and let the lines be at ſo commodious a diſtance | 
that what you intend to be ſccret maybe written between them 


with Water, wherein Galls have been ſteeped a little time, but 
not long enough to tincture the Water; and, when dry, no- 


thing of the writing between the ſaid lines can be ſeen; but 
when it is to be read, you mult, with a fine hair-pencil dipped 


"=" Coppcras- water go between i the ſaid lines, and fo you make 
it legible. 5 


Wole, This . will give you no ground for ſuſpicion becauſe | 
the Letter ſeemcth to carry Proper ſenſe i in thole lines that are 


"mt at a proper diiance. 


of ARITHMETIC. 


FTER writing, the next neceſſary ſtep towards qualify- 
ing a perſon for buſineſs, is the underſtanding that truly 
laudable and moſt excellent accomplithment, the noble Science 


of Arithmeic, a knowledge ſo neceſſary in all the parts of life 


and buſinels, that Ace, any thing i is done without it. 

In my directions for its attainment I hall proceed with ſuch 
plainneſs of method, and fam: tharity of ile, as ſhall render it 
eaſy to be e ee and conſpicuous to the meaneſt capacity. 

And firſt of Notation and Numeration, 


In Netation we mult note, or obſerve, that all Numbers are 


expreſled by, or compoled of, theſe ten Reue or characters 
following, viz. 


One, T wo, Three, Four, Five, Six: Seven, Eight, Nins, . 
JJ GET 29 RE 0 
Nine of thele are called ſigniſicant figures, to diſtiuguiſh them 


from the Cypher, which of itſelf ſigniſies nothing : but. as it is 


placed in whole numbers, ſerves to ing reale the value ofthe next 


figure or figures that ſtand before it; as 3 is but Ws but be- 


fore the cy -pher thus, 30, the 3 becomes thirty, &c But in 


Decimal Fractions, o decreaſes the value of figures behind it, 
for, there, 3 is three. tenths of any thing; but by placing o be- 
fore it, thus, 03. It is decreaſed from 3 tenth Parts to 3 hun- 


dred parts of any thing, &c. We arc to note, That every one, 


. 
* 


Was 
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* or any of the above-mentioned nine figures, or digits, have two 


values; one certain, and another uncertain; the certain value 


is when it ſtands alone by itſelf; the uncertain is, when joined 


or placed with other figures or cyphers : for when any one of 


thele figures ſtand alone, they ſiguify no more than their own 
ſimple value; as 5 is but five, 4 but four, 6 but fix, and 3 no 


more than thee, Sc. And this is the certain value of a figure; 


But when another figure or cypher i is annexed, they then are 
increaſed in their value ten times; as 5 or 5 Units or Ones, to 
ß tens, or fifty; 4 to 4 tens, or forty; 6 to 6 tens, or fixty; 


and g to 3 tens, or thirty; as thus, 5 1, fifty one; 42, forty- 


two; 69, fixty-three; 34, thirty-four. 6c, Again, if any. 
A. of- the {aid figures and in the third place towards the left-hand, 
they ſignify ſo many hundreds as they expreſſed Units or Ones: 
as 5OO, is five c 400, four hundiede, 600, fix hun- 
dreds, and zoo, three hundreds, Sc. If any of them poſſeſs 
the 4th place towards the left-hand, they are fo many thoufands 


as they contain Units; and ſo any or every figure increaſes by 


a ten- fold proportion, from the right-hand to the left, accord- 
ing to the place it is found or ſtands in; ſo that 5 may be ci- 
ther five or fifty; - five hundred, or five thouland : In the firſk 
place, 5; in the ſecond 50; in the third Foo; in the fourth 


place, 5000, Wc, The true value of ſigures in conjunction may 


be tully learnt and underſtood by the following table, 


The Numeration Table, OE. 


3 $. 4 1 
e 8 5 
2 8 2 2 23: 8 8 = 2 
61 4 „ 
J ĩͤ 0 wy - 
e a= 2 ED I N Fa 
© Cos 0 Ek „„ „„ 9 
F) ̊ //”. 8 
RS 28 882886 3 3 3 & 
ON OESO NEN 5 6 2 
MS 2 Bo RO MnO = rear rent, 
1234567890 1 2123 456 789 012 
1234507890 1| 12 345 6/78 901 
VVV 
123450789 123 450 789 
12345678 12 345 678 
1234507 1 234 507 
12345 6 123 450 
1 2345 12 345 
1 2 3 4 1 234 
5 1 3 123 
| 1 2 12 
E 3 1] a 
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For the eaſier Reading of any Number, firſt get the Words 
at the Head of the Table by heart; as Units, Tens, Hun- 
direds, I houſands, Sc. and apply them thus 75, five Units, 

Fice; and 7 Tens, Seventy ; that is Seventy-hve. Again, 

678; 8 Units, Eight; 7 Tens, Scventy; and 6 Hundreds, 

| fix Haudred:; that is Six Hundred Seventy-eight. Once more, 


3456; Units, fix; 5 Tens, Fifty; 4 Hundreds, four Hundreds: 


3 1 bound, Three Thouſands: together three Thouſand, four 
| hundred Fifty-fix. The 4th line of the Table, wiz. | 
123456789, may be read thus: Oue hundred twenty-three 


Millions, four hundred fifty-iix thouſand, ſeven hundred | 
eighty-nine. But the Manner of reading any Number may | 


be rendered more intelligible by Stops, thus; make a Com- 
ma after every thud hgure or Cypher, beginning at the 
5 Right- hand and ſo on os ards the Left, thereby diſtinguiſh- 
ing every third Place into Hundreds, Hundreds of Units, 


Hundreds of Thouſands, Hundreds of Millions, and Hun- 


dred Thouſands of Millions, Sc. and for Trial, let's read 


the firſt Line of the Table; where the laſt Place in Valuations 5 


is Hundred-Thouſand of Millions, and being pointed into Pe- 
riods, will ſtand thus, 123,456,789, 012, and is to be read thus, 
One hundred twenty-three thouſand, four hundred fifty fix 
Millions, ſeven hundred eighty-nine Thouſand (no hundreds) 
and Twelve. Again, the following Number, viz, 276, 245, 
678, 922, 460; is to be read thus; 276 Million of Millions, 


245 Thouſands of Millions, 278 Millions, 921 Thouſands, | 


460 Units or Ones; that is two hundred and ſeventy-ſix Milli- 
ons of Millions, two hundred forty-live Thouſand hx hundred 
 ſeventy-eight Millions, nine hundred twenty-two Thouſands 
four hundred and ſixty, The toregoing Table of IVumeration is 
on the Right-hand di 'tinguif ed into ſuch Periods, for the ca- 


ſier reading thereof; and the like is frequently done i in Ke Pub- 
lic-Office, and by Men of Buſineſs. 


Numbers to be read or written, Viz 


96, Ninety-ſox. 
242, Two hundred forty- bro. 
7924, Seven thouſand ꝙ hundred 24. 

54006, Fifty-four thouſand and fix. _ 

524707, Five hundred 24 22 0, 

4706240, Four millions 706 thouſand 240. 

027c0 +472, Sixly-two millicns 700 'houſand 472 
.474960204, Four hundred 74 Millions 9 thouſand 204. 
4214007042, Four thouſand 214 millions 7 thouſand 42. 
44214800240, Forty Jour thouſand 214 millinns 8 hundred thou- 


and 240. 


nify fix, ſeven, and eight; but when a letter of inferior value 
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Of Numerical Letters. 85 | | 
Numbers were anciently expreſſed by letters: and it is neceſ- 
mary to underſtand them, for the readier reading the dates to 


years, frequently uſed in the Title-pages of Pa on F W 
Monuments, in Roman Hiſtory, Wee. 


a — 
2 — — — _— _ 


1 /ignifies One | Ni Os I)))) Nie Saks Thiaſend. 
PR LO | Cee) ))) Ten Hundred 
e VVV T houſa: 4 Gr a Milion. 125 
1 Fifty, 5 M.DCOXCV, J. expreſſes the _— 
C An Hundred, | OY ent date of 1797 5 EG 1 
CC Two Saab et. 5 M veing one 1 Holl ſand, D five --..i 
D or I) Five Hundred, IF | Hunted: 7 * {WI Hundred 5 7 
NM or C D 4 Thouſand, and CVI. Minely ſeven ; . i 
D) Five 1houſand, 2 together one Thouſand, Seven 1 
CCI) ) Ten Thouſand, Hundred and Nine y . 7:5 
I))) Z Thouſand, _ 
CC CCl) )) A Hundred Thou- | | —_—_ 
ſandl. 


When 1 of "Bok ralue tand alter one of ſuperior, i its 
value is to be added thereto; thus VI, VII, and VIII. ſig- 


is placed before one of ſuperior, then its value is to be taken 
therefrom, thus IV, IX, Als and XG, ſignify tour, nine, - 
forty, and ninety. | 


J 


Is the putting together two or more numbers or - ſums, ſo as 
their total value may be diſcovered or known, 
Herein we muſt always obſerve to ſet che numbers to V7 ad- 
py orderly one under the Other; that is Units under Units, 
Tens under Tens, Hundreds under Hundreds, Oc. as in the 


ſubſequent Examples. : 
OE, Addition of Nu N umbcrs of one Denomination. 
1 ard. | e alen, | | Pound. 
„„ H. I. JU; — a | 
| Os, . Th. 1h H. T- U. 
N 1 . 
4 2 + 3. *- 3 7 4 4 
6 8 5 7 8 „„ 
8 6 6 9 8 3.8 5-10 
4 4 2 8 „„ £00 
4 2 e V 
2 8 6 „„ WS 


— —— — 2 —ñ— 
— — - 


— ihr ris. 


* a "2p * — 7 
— — * 9 — — - —— — , Pye — — 2 ame n — 4 1 WO. . r — 
I | 


— — ſe - 


— _ wy : 4 n 
— 2 . 


q 
$ 
15 


—_—_—_—— 


Ran 


will. | 
| The Numbers 1 are ſet Saw 3 in Order, as 1 direct. 5 
ed; that is, Units under Units, Tens under Tens, &c. as 
may be plainly underſtood, by being indicated at the Head of | 
, each Row, or Rank, by U. T. H. Sc. ſignifying Units, 
. Tens, Hundreds, c. Then in caſting up each Ecample to 


Denomination way be found. 
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In Addition of ſimple Numbers, whether it be Yards, Cal. 


ons, Pounds, ar any thing elle remember to carry 1 for every _ 


10 that you find in the Right-hand Row, or Rank of Figures, 
being Units the next Row of Tens; and the like from the 
| of Tens to the Row of Hundreds, &c. and whatever it 


makes in the laſt Row, gs mult ſet down, amount to what it 


know 1ts Total, 1 begin at the Right-hand, or Units Rank of 
the firſt Example, and ſay 2 and 4 is 6, nid 6 is 12, and 8 is 
20, and 2 is 22, and 4 is 26; in which Row there are two 
Tens, and 6 over; wherefore 1 ſet down 6 juſt under its own 


Rank and carry 2 to the next Row, and Jay z that I carry, and - 
4 makes 6, and 2 is 8, and 8 is 16, and 6 is 22, and 4 is 26, 
and 2 18 28 and 175 being the laſt Row, I fet down the 


Amount, wiz, 26; ſo that the total Number of Yards is found 
to be 286. And the Amount of the next or 2nd Example is 


found by the ſame Method to he 3562 Gallons. And in the 
third and laſt Example, the total Number of Pounds is found 
by the ſame Way to be 247484. And 


the Total of any 
other Example of the lame ind, vis. ſimple Numbers of one 
Note, That when any of the 
Ranks zmount to juit 10, 20, Jo, 40, 50, Sc. then you mult 


Net down the o undet it proper Rank, acd carry either 1, 2, 3, 
4, or 5, according to the Number of Tens that I find to the 


next Row. | 
And ſo much for Addition if IN: W IR of 6 one Denomination 


which never varies from what has been fa:d above; obſerving 
ſtrictly co keep to the critical, and nicely ſetting down in per- 
pendicular Order your ſeveral Numbers, that ma, 7 Freciſcly and 


directly ſtand under Units, Lens under Ters, Sc. as hath 


been fully declared before. The next in Order, of courſe, is 
Addition of Numbers of ſeveral Denomination; or Ad. icion , Money. 


In England, or Great Britain, Accounts are kept in Pounds, 
Shillings, . and parts of a Penny ; ; ſo you are to note, 


that, | 


4 Fariltags make 1 Penny 
12 Pence 1 Helling, and 
20 Shillings 1 Pound. 


In adding of theſe TOW. are with the lame PanQuaity to 
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mind, that Pounds be ſet directly under Pounds, Shillings un- 


der Shillings, Pence under Pence, and Farthings under Far- 
| things ; as in the Example hereafter following. 


| But before you proceed, it will be neceſſary to have the tal: | 
Jowing Tables by Heart, for the rcadier Remembrance of how 


many Shillings there are in a Number of Pence, and how " 
Pounds are contained in a Number of Shillings, Sc. 


Pence; and gr. for farthing, thoſe being the initial Letters of 


Libra, Sulidus, Denarius, and e Latin words of the | 


tame Signification. 


Pence „* „n 4 * 
20 1s 1 * 5 20 Wk: 0 
J0—— 6 22 10 
1 — 4 | 1 

| — 0 | ens 1 
z 10. e 

80 —6 8 80o—4 © 
9 —7 6 90—4 10 

e + i 
110o—9 * | R 10 
120——10 120: 6 O 


The Uſe of theſe Tables i is this; ; whenever you are " calling 13 
up any Sum of Money you begin at the Right-band (as before 


in dums of one Denomination) ſuppoſe at the Flace of Pence, 


then if the Rank, Row, or Denomination of Pence amounts, 
from tlie Bottom to the Top, to 56; your Table of Pence tells 


you, that god. is 4s. and 2d. to which addiug 6d, the Sum is 
. 8d. If to 92d. the Table tells you, that god. is 75. 6s. 
: which with 24. over is 76. 8d. And if to 8 1d. the Table thews 
that 80d. is 6s. 8d. and 1d. more makes bs. 9. 2 
The Shilling Table ſerves to lead you to a quick Recollection, 


how many Pounds there are in ſo ma -4 ohillings ; as admit 


the Rank of ſhillings ariſes to 576. the Table ſays that 505. is 
_ 21, 10s. and 75. over makes 2/. 17s, If to 845. the Tables De- 


clares, that Bos. is juſt JJ. and 47. over, make 44. 45. If to 
1 FO the Table tells To that 1995, 1s 50 and Ts More e make - 


51. 1365. TOs 


Note, that l. ſtands for Pounds, 5. for Shillings, d. for 


no uid ence eee 
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© Addition of Money. 


NMoney owing, and Money received as follows: 


o GO O ar 


C . 1. . 

Mr. Andrews 4 12 6 f Tobacco 46 10 
10 Lent 706 9 | Srgar : 79 16 
Mr. Crawley 4 12 © Indigo 42 18 
22 Mr. Dupper 6 17 7 * Br ood CUth 66 12 
= ) M:. Ealin +5 06 6 oy. | Sonary +300 236 
M.. Franklin 4 123] | For: Wine 84 07 
Mr. Gregory 6.00 0]: Nice 24 12 

414 Log u,“, s 0 * 


Mr. Fiſier 5 15 


45 02 11 8 . 496 02 10 
1 begin with the Right- Hand Rank, that is the Pence in the 


Example of Money owing, and ſay 4 4 z is 7, and 6 is 13, 
and 7 is 20 and ꝗ is 29, and 6 makes 35 Pence; now 30 Pence, 


according to the Table, is 27. 6d. and 3d. more makes 28. and 

IId. I ſet down 11 exactly under the Rank of Pence, and ſay, YJ_ 
"0 Shillings that 7 carry (which I do to the Rank of Shi lings) — 
and 5; is 7, and 2 is 9, (for I take firſt only the Units Rank of 


Shillings) and 6 is 15, and 7 makes 22, and 2 is 24 and 6 is 
90 and 2 makes 32: and now being come to the Top of the 
Sum, and it making 32, I come down with the Tens of Shil- 
| lings, ſaying 32 and 10 is 42, and 10 is 52, and 10 is 62, and 
10 is 72 and 10 makes 82 Shillings; and the Table telling me 
that 80 Shillings is 4 Pounds, I know therefore 825. is al. 200 


wherefore I ſet down the odd 25. juſt under the Row of Shil- 


lings, and carry 4 pounds to the Pounds; ſaying 4 that I carry 
and 5 is 9, and 6 is 15, and 4 is 19, and 31824, and 6 is 30 
and 4 is 34 and 7 is 41 and 4 makes 45 Pounds; ſo that the 
Total of thoſe ſeveral Sums of Money, due to the leveral Per- 
ſons, amount to 45“. 2s. 114. 

In the Example of Money received, 1 begin at the Right- 
Hand Rank as before, and ſay, 6 and 4 18 10, and 318 13, 
and 9 makes 22, and 22 Pence being 1s. 104. I ſet down 10 
and carry 1s, to the Shillings ; ſaying 1 that I carry and 2 


is 3, and 7 is 10, and 6 is 16, and 2 1818, and 8 is 26, and 6 1 


makes 32 ; then I come donn with the Tens, ſaying, 32 and 
10 makes 42 &c. and find at the Bottom it comes to 102 Shil- 
lings, which makes 5. 2s. I ſet down 25, and carry 5. to the 
Pounds ſaying 5 that I carry and 4 is 9, Sc. I find that at the 


Top it amounts to 36, whereot I ſet down 6 exactly under its 


own Rank, viz. the Rank of Units of Pounds, and carry 3 
for the 3 Tens that are in zo, for at all Times in the Addition 
of the Left-hand Denomuuation, whether it be Money, Weight, 


Vards, you mult for every Ton car:y one to the next Row, 
Oc. ſaying, 3 that I carry, and 6 is 9 and 2 is 11, and 8 is 


19, Oc. and 1 find that at the Top it comes to 49; wherefore 


I ſet down 49 to the Left-hand of the 6; - and the Total A- 


mount of the Money received for ihoſe particular LOU or | 


1 Wares ſold is 496ʃ. 25, Iod. 
More Examples for Pradiice. 
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or meaſure; that is in the Denomination of Pounds, Tons, or 


1 
\ 
W 
* 
1 
* 
* 
1 
0 Fi 
6 
L 
* 
* 
; Wh 
- 
ty 
x * 
* 
* 
: 
VV 
| 
"I 


8 „, . , VVV 

Mr. Money 17 1261! 146 12 31 410 6 

be | Mr. Gaunt 20 10 2 J 
„ mV ² dy 1 F 
= 4+ Mr. ann 44 12:85... id % i 1 
- Mr. King 60 14 © " 2 174 08 0 1 
5 Z | Mr, Long 29 16 6& i 0/40 -S:; 9 
ay Mr. Monk 16 e 0 450129 414 4 þ 
Mr. Napper 20 %% ig % M 6 . 
= Mr. Oliver 27 11 44 „ een A 
** | Mr, Perkins 17 04 ©. 29-10 0:-:-002-6 © Fl 
_ | Mr, ®uinton 20 10 3 164 12 0 0 9 | 

| "AP Roper 46 16 og MW I 90 

Total 377 18 3 1494 16 6 8 0 + 


Addition of Awoirdupsis Weight. 5 


By this Weight are weighed all Kinds of Grocery Goods oe _ 
Wares, or Goods ſubject to Waſte; as Tobacco, Sugars, _ 
Fruit and Drugs; as alfo Fleſh, Butter, Cheeſe, Allum, T, allow, > 
Iron, Braſs, Copper, Lead, Tin, Fexter, : FHP Tar, Rofin, 


Hemp, Flax, Soup, Salt, &e. | 
| A Table of this Weight 1s as s follow $, dix. 
| 4 Quarters make 1 Dram, marked dr. 


16 Drams 1 Ounce. > BY 
16 Ounces 1 Found +» i be 
28 Pounds 1 qr. of a Hundred _ 
| Weight | = 
14 Quarters "Hundred Weight, C R 
20 Hundred Wt. 1 Ton. 8 | 
CCC 
"© qre. tb. = „ qrs. 65. EE C: gre. lb. tb, 02. Ar. 
ei 24—2—12 9—1—16 24—11—12 
4—2—24 42 —2—00 4—3—26 42—14—15 
6—3—06 16—1—12 7—1—00 64—10—11 
7 1—12 253-24 5 —3—27 29 — 0910 
90-20 19—O0—20 4—3—02 16—12—13 
6—2—00 26—1—22 2—2—02 27—13—14 
2 Ty rs 


206—09—11 _-, 


* 2: 99” en 
- —— -- — a — * 


* 
by 
* 
5 
1 
a 
= 
Vi 
BY 
11 
1 
133 
1 
6 
1 þ : 
MW 
: * 
8 
13 
[7 5 
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by 1 ons. 


o a ——— ˙EͤU mH— — en « = 


In theſe Examples, the Manner of proceeding is the ſame, 
as in the former, obſerving, that the Number of Units of each 


lefſer Denomination, which make an Unit of the next greater, 
found by the preceding Table, is placed ahove each Rank of 
Numbers; that is to lay, in the firit example, 28 the Number 
of Pounds contained in a Quarter of a Hundred Weight, is 
placed over the Column cf Founds; now that Column, when 
added up, makes 78, which contains two 28s. and 22 over, 


wherefore i ſet down 28 uuder the Column of Pounds, and car- | 
ry 2 to he Column of Qua ters, and ſo on. | 

| Note, That in weighing at the water-ſide, or elſowhere, they 
do not weigh by the Ton, though ſome Goods are ſold by it, 
as Iron, Logwood, C--/z, &c. but by the Hundred, Quarters, 
and Pounds, which are afterwards reduced to aud. — 


Addition of Trey Weight. 


By this Weight are weighed Feels, Gold, \Sibver: Pearls J þ 
and Medicines, and the uſual Denominations are Pd: Ounces, 
f Penny-weights, and Grains, as in the following Table, viv. 


24 Grains make 1  Penny-wweight, 
20 Penny-weights 1 Ounce, and 
12 Ounces 1 Pound Troy. 


Examples of Troy Weight. 


| 6 Ingots of Silv. wt. vis. 10 12 20 34 12 20 24 
No. b. oa. pw. gre Ib. oz. pw. gr. O. PW. gr. 
1 Wit. 4 03 1 10 14 66 10 11 204 10 14 
& OY 604 16017 24 10-11. 12: 96 07 17 
3 3 11 19 20 21 06 4 17 ie 11 1% 
1 4 ob 07 12 4 13 1% % 36 16 20 
3 J 33 © 16 16-16-12 212 10 23 
. OT 07 ob 17 06.190 1%... 


28 06 00 12 


122 05 01 12 — 17 02 


It what was before faid be duly obſerved, The Performance 
of the above Examples will be attended with no Difhculty. 


How to prove Addition. 


: J all Additions whether of imple Numbers, that is, 1 


bers of one Denomination; or in Examples compound, 


that is of divers Denomination, as Pounds, Shillings, Pence, and 


Farthings, &c. the readieſt Method of Proof is to caſt the 


ſame downwards (beginning at the Top as you did the ſame 
5 . n at the * and if that Operation She 5 


n 


than the common Method uſed in Schools, of making two To- 


caries Weight, Cloth, Liquid, Dry, and Long Meaſures, Time, 


uy and ſell their rg. by Avoirdupois Weight, 


 28/b, 1 Todd, 6 Todd and 21 Mey or 18216. 2 Weys, or 364ʃb. 


5 Ls, _ 
A Pound Weight Troy | Eo on „„ 
A Tom Wit. Avoirdupois, j of Silver 18 MATTR n 4-149 
| Sold VV˙ö OY | 
100l. Silver weighs 8 16 £7 # Avoi. Wi. 


84 Gallons 1 Punchcon, 


— 
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goes the tho Total, the Work is infallibly right, and beyond 


any Contradiion ; ind this is much beiter, and more feaſible 


tals, by omitting the upper Line in the Second. I might here 
alſo give ſeveral Examples of other Additions ſuch as Apothe- 


Kc. but the Method ſerves for any of them, having reſpect to 
the Tables belong' ng to thoſe ſeveral Denominations, rue are 
as 9 viz. | | 
Ph A Table of the Parts b Apothecarits Weight. 
20 Grains 1 Scruble Da Scruple, 
3 Scruples 1 Dram 3 a Dram. 
8 Dreams 1 Ounce 3 an Ounce, 
12 Ounces i Pound Ba Pound... 1 
By theſe Weights. they e their Medicines; bot they | 


Cloth * 


4 Nails, or 9 Inches, 1 Tard. 
4 grs. or 36 Inches, Ba ©, Oo 
6 gre. or 45 Inches, 1 Ell Engliſh. 
3 Js. or 27 Inches, 1 Ell Flemiſh, 
9 778. or 54 Inches, 1 Ell French. 


A Table of Wool Weight. „ 
N tenth. woke 1 Clove ; 2 Cloves, or 1476. 1 Stone; 2 Stones, or 


1 Sack ; and 12 Sacks 1 Laſt, or 436815. 240 lb. 1 Pack of Wool. 

Note, That 105. 20. 12pw, Troy, is equal to a Pound Aogir- 
dupoic. And a Pound Troy i is about 1302. 2 Dram and a alf 
voi dupois. | 


A fon Avoirqupois is heavier than a Pound Troy but a an . 


Ounce Troy is heavier than an Ounce Avorrdupots, —— 


| A 1able of Liquid Meaſures. a | — 
Liquid Meaſure is of two Sorts wiz, one for Wine, Brandy ac. 


and the other for Beer and Ale. 5 . 


Mine &c: = 5 
8 Piu \ Gallon, | 2 Hoglhcads 1 Pipe or «Rai 
42 Gallons 1 Tierce, 2 Pipes or Butts 1 Ion, or 
63 Gallons 1 Hogſhcad, 252 Gallons. 


CRT -- 
9 * * 
„ ” 3 


8 ww 
Note, That ſweet Oil hath 236 Gallons to the Tun ; but“ . | 
from Greenland hath 252 Gallons to the Tun, ba, 
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Note, The Wine Gallon contains 231 Cubic or Solid Inches, 


| by which all Liquids are meaſured, except Beer and Ale. 


Bear Meajure. . 
8 Pints 1 Gallen, | 2 Kilderkins 1 Barrel, or 36 
9 Gallons 1 Firkin, Gallons, 


aRiGallons Kilderkin, + Barrel and bal or 54 


Gallons, 1 Hogſhead, 


| ho. Ale Meaſure, _ e 
8 pints 1 Gallon, Rs 1 1 Barrel, or 32 
8 Gallons 1 Firkinof Ale, SGallons, e 
of ves or Herrings. 1 Barrel and half, or 41 
2 Firkins, 1 Kilderkin, Gallons 1 Hogſhead. 


VMote, The Beer and Ale Gallon are the ſame viz. 282 ſolid 
Inches; but wich this Difference, i. e. the Barrel of Beer con- 
tains 1228 Cubic Inches, or 4 Gallons more than the abe | 


of Ale. | 15 | 
In a Tun of Wine are INE. Pipe or Butt are 
2 Pipes or Butts, 2 Hoglheads, 
6 Tierces, '-- -- > Tierces, 
252 Gallons, 126 Gallons, 
* "604. Pottles, „ 2 Pottles, 
1008 Quarts, Fc Quarts, 
2016 Pints, | 1008 Pints. 
I a Punchecn are 4 Firkins 
84 Gallons 36 Gallons 
168 Poitlees 72 Pottles 
336 Quarts 1344 Quarts 
77% "Pints. | 288 Pints, 
"El Hog end a are In a Barrel of 475 are 
63 Gallons 2 Kilderkins 
126 Pottles | | 4 Firkins 
258 Quarts:- 32 Gallons 
„ 64 Pottles 


In a Barrel of Bier a are 128 Quarts 
2 Kilderkins. 0 5 256 Paints 


Dry M eaf! ure, 


2 Pints 1 Quert Salt and Sea-Coal are heap- 
2 Quarts i Pottle ed, or elſe there are 5 Pecks 
2 Pottles i Gallon: tothe Buſhel. | 
2 Gallons 1 Peck © In the Laſt are 
4 Pecks 1 Buſhel Land Mea- 2 Weys 3 
ſure 10 Quarters 4 42 25 
5 Pecks 1 Buſhel Water Mea- 80 Buſhels NG. 
ſure 320 Pccks Dar 


* . 1 
* 


e "4s 
— 7 
—— N 


r 
_— 7. 
- APE 
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5 33 2 Score in the | 3280. Quarts 


es, and a Gallon of this Meaſure is 2724 Cubic Inches. : 


ry Meaſure. = „„ T8 the Daft are ©. i 

4 Buſhels 1 Comb, or half1280 Pottles CR * 

n VVV 2H 

2 Combs 1 Quarter | $120 V = 
4 Quarters 1 Chaldrom Ina Mey are N 
1 5 Quarters 1 Wey 5 Quarters „ 
2 Weys 1 Laſt or 10 Quarts = Buſhels _ 3 

Fatts, or Vats, or 36 Bu- 100 M | 


| ſhels of Sea Coal, 1 Chal- 320 Gallons. 
dron; and 21 Chaldron is- 640 Pottles 


River Thames. =... 2560 Pint: 
Note, By an Act, Anno 1712, a Buſhel is 2 178 Cubic Inch. 


Tong Meaſure. 


8 Barley Corhs 1 Inch 6 Feet 2 Fathom, or 2 Yds; 5 
12 Löches 1 Foot 40 Poles, or 220 Yds. I Fur. 5 
|| Feet 1 Yard | V long 4 
_ 3 Feet q Inches 1 Eb "4 8 Furlongs * Mile, or- +1760 
Feet a Geometrical Pace Yards *© vj 
5 Yards and a half, 1 Pole, 3 Miles 1 League, | _— 
Pe ch, or Rod. ” | DS 
In a Mile are 
Oh - "es RE 35280 Peet | 537,51 
n 6335 Inches 1 = 
7 5 Yards 499880 R Corns. 1 bi 


which contains 365 Days, according tothis good old Verie, viz, 


Land Meaſure, | VVT 
5 Yards and a half, 1 Pole, Peich, or Rod. e 
40 Poles make 1 Furlong, or quarter of an Acre. 
180 Poles in Length, and 1 in Breadth, is 1 Acre. 
80 Poles in Lengih, and 2 in Breadth, 1 Acre; ad: | — 


40 Poles in Length, and 4 in Breadth, 1 Acre. 


4 Poles in Length make 1 Chain. 
10 Chains in Length; and 1 in Breadth, make 1 Acre. | 
Time. 
60 . 1 Minute | In a Vear a are 
% ITT 7 EEE on i on 
24 Hours 1 natural Day _ 31557600 Seconds 


7 Days 1 Week 525960 Minutes 
4 Weeks 1 Month > e 
13 Months, 1 Day, and 6 36s Days 6 Hour 


Hours, 1 ſolar year. | | 
Note, The Solar Year is divided into 12 Calendar 8 


4 
. 
. 


——̃ . 
as © PUSSY — 2 Gd > - — 2 = 
—- 4 0 


— 
2 
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Thirty Days hath September, April, June, and November, 


ans hath 28 alone, and all the reſt have FRF) ene. 
| SUBTFTRACT-I-0-N: 
HE next Rule in Arithmetic is Subtraftion (commonly but 
erroneoully called Subſtraction) and this Rule teaches to 
take a leſſer Number out of a greater, and ſhewerh the Remain- 


der, Exceſs or Difference. 


Place the leſſer Number under the greater (with the ſame 


Care, and in the ſame Order as in Addition) draw a line under 
them, and beginning at the Right-hand, take each Figure in the 
Lower Line from the Figure under which; it ſtands; but if the 
Figure in the lower Line is greater than that in the upper, then 


37) Numbers of one Denominati tion, ten muſt be borrowed and 


added to the Figure in the upper Line ; then take the Fi- 
gure in the lower Line from the Sum, od write down the Re- 
mainder, but for every ten thus borrowed, one muſt be paid or 
added to the next Left-hand Figure in che lower Line, Ex- 


O 


ample e ſuppoſe Mr. dndrews owes to Mr, Baker 2g“. 


whereof Mr, A. hath paid to Mr. B. the ſum of 140“. 
in part ; . What remains due to Mr, Baker ? Ae, | 


1700. 


{Hers the leſſer Number 146 1 under che greater 323; and 
10 find tte Remainder, or Sum remaining due, I ſay 6 from 
J cannot, but 6 from 13(for you borrow 10 and add it to the 


Figure or Cypher that ſtands directly over the Figure you ſub- 
tract) and there remains 7 ; then 1 that I borrowed and 4-15 5, 


for as I borrowed 10 in the inferior Place, which is equal to one 
in the ſuperior, ſo I muſt now pay the ſame ; therefore 1 ſay, 5 
5 from 2 I cannot, but 5 from 12 (borrowing 10, and adding it 


to the Figure 2, as above directed) and there remains 7; then 1 


that I borrowed and 1 is 2, from g, the Figure above it, and 

there remains 1, and fo the Example is done; and by it is ſhewn 
that A. flill owes B. 177 Peunds ; for a vroaf of its verity, . 
177 the Remainder, to 146, the leſſer of the two given Num- 


bers, and it will make 323, young the fame with the greater Num- 


ber or Sum of M oney fr{t due; and therefore is a ſure Proof of 
the Truth and Certainty of the Rule. And as Subtradttion is 


proved by Addition, ſo may Addition, be proved by Subtrattion 


5 for if the two KR HAR ER Numbers, viz. 9322 and 146, are added, 


their Total is 469; from which if youdedua 146, the Remain- 


der will be the greater Number ; or if you ſubtract 923 from 
the ſaid 469, the Remainder will be 146 the leſſer Number. 


All Examples in Subtract:on of Numbers of one Denomina- 
tion are performed as above, they vary ing not at all; but, hovw - 


malter hath in all 6904 Sheep and takes out of them 2490 to dif- 


poſe of at Market, how many doth he leave behind! ? To know- | 
Ahis let them down thus : | 


From—6904 the greater Number, 
Take —2 490 the leſſer Number. 


i | 4614 


- "Here 1 lay 0 from 4, ad thirs remains 4: then 9 from no- 
_ thing {oro} I cannot; but 9 from 10 (adding to the o) and 


o 
there remains 1 ; ; and 1 that I borrowed and 4 makes 3, and 5 


from ꝙ, and there remains 4; and laſtly, 2 from 6, and there 


remains alſo 4 (for I borrowed none, and therefore there's no 
occaſion of paying) ſo that he leaves behind him jult 4414 
which put to the Number he takes to Market, makes the Num 
ber he had, wiz. 6904, and ſhew the Deduction to be true, aud 5 
1 the Anſwer right. ä 


7. OY 


5 More 93 ho Praftice. - 


' Tard... Gallus, = Pounds 


From 47960 3700 47200 479672 

Take 2929 19760 31976 97694 
Rem. 1857 = i 15224 381978 
| Proof 4796 2 3700 47200 Bo, 47962. 


The FR of time ſince any tematkable event may be 


found by ann 4 the date the reof from the dane of the ** 


ſent year. 
| Feamples, 
1 1787 | Hi. —1787 _ 
1666 the fire of London. 11588 the Spaniſh Invaſion 
5 Since 199 Vears. 


1 —1787 


Since 121 Years, | 


1605 Gunpowder Treaſor Ne, 


Since 182 Vears. 
© Subtraftion of divers Denominations, 
Here if the figure or figures, placed in the lower Line, ex- 
ceed thoſe in the upper, then as many Units muſt be borrow ed, 


rs Make a Unit, or one, of the next ſuperior denomination; 


ES 
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ever, once more, for the beiter Explanation, admit a great Sheep | 
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and one alt be carried to the next left-hand * in the lower 
5 as before. 


1 07 Money. A 
„„ ne OY Suppoſe Mr. Champion owes Mr. 
 Due—9—02—6_ -" Davuell gl, 25. 6d. and Mr. C. 
Paid hath paid Ar. D. np 6. 195, 
— 44. oat remains due to Mr. 
Reſts Due 2—06—2 | Darnell? Anſwer, There is _ 
————— to Mr. Darnell 2l. 6s. 2d. 1 
10 IP. 12 Agais Mr. N r ſells 
gt d. to Mr. France, Sganiſſi V ool, | 


Sold for 33 31 to the Value of 2421. 166. 
Paid in Part 774 . 344, and Pays preſent money 3 
— the Sum of 174. 12s. 04% _ 
Anſwer — —93 What Money remains unpald _ 
„ 5 — from Mr. Frances ? e 
5 68“, 37. gal. 3 
| In the firſt of theſe Examples I ſay, 4d. from 6d. and thera 
remains 2d. then 26s. from 2s. I cannot, but borrowing one 
| Integer of the next Denom:nation, or 1 Pound which is 204. 
I lay 16 from 20, and there efls 4, and adding thereto the 
Number 2 it makes 6; wherefore I put down 6 in the Place of 
Shillings, and ſay, 1 that I borrowed and 61s 7; now 71, 
from 9/. there remains 27. ſo the Money rolling due to Mr. 
Darnell is 21. Gs. 2d. as in the Example. > 
In the ſecond Example, I ſay 2 Farthings (or an Half. penny) 
| am 3 Farthings, ard there remains 1 or 4, which I ſet down 
in its proper Place, viz, under the 8 of tarthings; 
then © from 3 I cannot, but 6 from 12, (as marke over the 
Denominati on) and there remins 6, and gd. over it makes 9d. 
which 1 place under the Line in its right place, viz. of Pence; 
then i that I borrowed (that is 1 Shilling) and 12 1s 13 134. 


from 16s. and there reſts 3, which I likewiſe ſet down under 


its own Rank; then 4 from 2 I cannot, but 4 from 12 (bor- 
Towing 10) and there reſts 8: then 1 that | hate and / makes 
8; © irom 4 I cannot, but 8 from 14, and there remains 6; 

Gs. that the Sum remaining due is 68“. gs. 942, as in the Work. 
For its proof, you mult add che Remainder, 081, 39. 9d;. to 


the leſſer, or under Sum, 1741. 123. 6d, and it makes 2 421. 


— 


| bs da, the ſum Hirt due, and 1 is a Proof of the Work's being 
right, | 
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| MI, 0:6 Ea amples for Practice. 


10 10 124 10 20 l 1 20 124; 


„ $I '# 5. d. | 4. | . . ft J. . d. 
Due. 174—16—61! 74—10—4 247/00 


— 


W 29—2—9 1976—16—6F, 


Le 


| Renain——77—04—1} 4417] 494—10=5t 
. —174—16—61 7410-4 247 — 0 — f 
tz " <@" > B00 TH 5:00 20 14 10 20-19. * 
ft Duo 74—00—0c0 274—16—db Wir phone — 
Paid——46—12—10 EEC 

7 Balan: ——— —27—07—02 : 76—7—. $16—08—5 
Pn = —74—00—00 3 796000, 

Sometimes a Sum owing _ N 2661. : 

may be paid at ſeveral, — 

Ines; then the ſeveral 88 5 

Payments muſt be added „ 4: 
together, and their Total 30 


dedudted from the Sum Paid at Timed 90 


firſt due, as in this and the 3 
Examples following. 24 
„ | {60 


W— 


Paid i in all 256 deduct 


Reſts dur” 10 
| iro 266 . 
' 98 J. d. 6 4 ( 
More due 249-—12——0 Received 10. — 10 1 
Fr 7 "We 16—0 
9 FFF 0 - ο = | 
Rece-ved at | 20-——00— -oPaid to ſeveral 5—12—6 
. limesa 16— 16— 6 Per ous. 1 32 3 
22 8 5 7 0 .- 
e FO On” 
Received in all 32 02 - Paid in all 67—09—0 | 
0 RRF gue --* 134—09— oe Te BE, in 1 . 
b e : the Bag #35 oh 85 
Proof © 249-1 2=——0 CRE IPTEDENES RET 


2 


70 ; 
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OO Avoirdupois Weight. 

20.244 ee ie e 10-26-26 

„Tong. U, ge. th. C. qrs. Ib. l. oz. dr. 
From 44—12—1—10 246—2—12 146—02—-t0 | 
Lake — . — 164—3—22 97—10—12 
5 4—17—3— 4. 81—2—18 48—0j—14 | 
Proof OO eee : 246—2—12 146—02—-10 


— eight. 8 
= 15. ox. bt. g, in at, z. 
From 462—04—-10—11 1 
Tate 196—09——06—-16 = BD 6c > Al 
Remain 265—07—03—-19 ___ 19—270—19_ 
s Proof ———— = IT 


And ſo Ng for SubtraGion ; which. Method will ferve 1 
any Denomination whatever, having Reſpett to the teyeral. Ta- : 
1188 bles of Quantity, as before hinted in Addition, 


5 


HE next Rule in order is Multiplication, and hops the 

moſt ſerv iceable Rule in Buſineſs, for its quick Diſ-- 

patch of all others in Arithmetic; which I ſhall endeavour GY 
ew by its Nature, Quality, and Uſe. Now, _ 

. Multiplication is a Rule, that by two Numbers given, 
teacheth us lo find out a third, which ſhall contain either of the 

t wo, as mai y times as the other containeth an Unit, 
2. Multiplication is alſo a compendious Work of Addition. 
It ſerves likewiſe to bring great Denominations into ſmall. 
4. Having the Length and Breadth of a plain Surface, we 
find its Content in ſuperficial or Square Meaſure. 

5. By Multiplicatian we find, having the value of one Thing, 
or the Wages of one per ſon, how io 57 the Value of wany 
ſuch Things, or the Wages of many ſuch Perſons. | 

In Multiplication we are particularly to take N otice of theſe 

three terms, iK. 


oh Multiplicand, 
1 The - Mnttphiety and 
1 rod ucl. 
4 1. 2 he Multiplcand (ge nerally the greater of che two Num- 
byes is the Numbet to be multiphed, 
The Multipher (generally the lefſer of the two cee) 


8 is 2 Number by which the tormer is to be multi 


1 


of * © _ - 1 bY 4 
" #4 "© 
y . 


— 


"4 
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27  - 0 
3. The Product is "he. Reſult of the work, or Anſwer. | 
The Multiplier and Multiplicand ar: collectively called Factors. 

But before ar y Procedure can be made in this Rule, it is ne- 


ee to the following F able by heart, and warn. perfectly. 


1 2 30 A 56 7 81 9] j IT | 12 |, 
2 4 6] 80102014 14 n ; 4 ; 
2 EE is 2 ILY 3 | 36 
eee 32 | 36 | 40 | 44 [48 | 
eee 40 | 45 | 59 | 55 | 0 | 
914]18]24ol36)i2] 48 | 58 | 6o | 6 [72 | © 
eee ee 


| 16 243240048 560 64 72 | 80 | 88 | 96 } 


911827 3604554630 72 | Bt | go | 99 108 


102030 40150 60/70 | 9090 100 110 120 


| 11/22 33144 55160 77 88 | 99 |1 10 |121 132 
12024036 45) 60 72184 96 108 120 1132 144 : 


| 

, 
-þ- 

N 

f 

| 

| 


The Multiplication Table, 
This Fable 3 is ſo plain and eaſy, that there is no need o 


i Di. 


reftion ; for the Product of any two. Figures will be found in 
that Square, which is on a Line with the one and under the 


other ; thus 54 the Product of 6 and 9, will be found on A 


Line with 6, and under 9, or in a Line with g, and und 


er 63 


ſo 7 times 8 18 56, and 8 times 7 18 56, Sc. And thus the 
Table ought to be got by heart for the more dexterous Readineſs 


in multiply ing. 
| Nou for Fan 


Example 1. How many is 3 times 472 ? Which 472 
being fec down in the Margin; I ſay, 3 times 3 
2 is. 67 which place under 3 the Multiplier; then — 
3 times. 7 is 21; ſet down 1 under 7, and carry 1416 


2 for the 2 Tens, as in Addition of one Denoning- 


— . Son CESS 7” _ 
— . - 4 — 7 
n 1 — - * 
— — 
- == . 
„„ ²¾ Ä HERA ona. re I PIO 
f 5 


_ 
. 
* 


6 


md as? 


2968 


- — 
—— 3 
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tion, then 3 mes 4 is 12, and 2 carried is 14; which: ſet | 
down, and the Produtt is 1416 : that is 3 Times 472 makes ſo 


much; which may be proved by Addition „by ſetting down 472 


three Times in Additional Order, and calling t up which makes 
the Aſſertion good in the iecond Definition, that this Rule 
compendiouſly performs the Office of Addition. Likewiſe the 
Foregoing Example agrees with the firſt Definition ; for as three 
Times 472 makes 1416, fo doth 47% Times 8. make the ſame, 

viz. 1416. 8 
LE Example 2 2. Again, how many are produced by multiplying 
74 „ 


742 "Multiblicand 
4 Multiplier. 


Here I 277 4 times 21s 8, and 4 


— 


— 


. 2968, as appears by the work. 
More Examples of one Figure in the Multiplier are theſe, U1Zs 


© Moliphic, 742% 4444 127 907% 66789 - 
er, e . W 8 ha 7. b „„ 
Padua. 15 275 5606 52720 25 25632 511101 | | - 


e Multiplication. | 


Is,when the Multiplier conkifls of two, three, or more Figures 
or Cyphers. ; 
And here you mul begin ik that Figure which.; is in the 
x Place of Units of the Multiplier, and go through the whole 
7 Multiplican d, by. multiplying each Figure af it firſt by 
the ſaid Unit Figure, then by the next, to wit, by the Figure 
in the place of Lens of the Multiplier; then with the third, "6c. 
to the laſt; always remembering to place the firſt Figure of 
every product. or Line (for you will ever have 25 many as you 


have ſignificant Figures in the Muni) I ſay, remember to 


place the firſt Figure of each Line cxatily and perpendicularly $ 
under the Figure you multiply by; and then add the ſeveral Lines 
or Products together, which. ſo collected, 


required, as in the Examples following, & 22. Example 1. 


How many are 23 Times 7426 ? Firſt I. begin 7426 
with the Unit Figure 3 in the Muſti/ lier, ſaying 23 
3 Times 6 is 18; 8 (which I ſet directly under g, 
by which I multiply) and carry one; then 3 Times 77 


give the total Product 


2 is 6, and 1 8 chen 3 Times 4 is 12 2 and 14852 
carry I; then 3 Times 7 is 21, and 1 1 1 and* — 


ſo I have done with the fir Figure of the Mul- 170796 | : 
tiptier, viz. g. Then I go to the wenn that iy" | 


$34 


times 4 is 16 : 6 and carry 8+ 1 
| 4 times 7 is 28, and 1 is 29, Which 
ſet down ; ſo the whole product i 1s. 
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2, and twice 6is 123 2 and 1 carry 1 (which 2 is placed i in a 


Direct Line under 2 the multiplyi ing Figure) then twice 2 is 4 


and 1 is5 ; then twice 4 is 8; and laſſiy, twice 7 is 14, which 
1 ſet down ; then I add the two Products together, ſaying 8 is 


- 8, Sc. and the Total is the true Produtt o or EO ofthe ROE | n 
| plication, V?Z. 170798. Again | 


za 2. 


What! 18 the e of - 


— 82527 
Malcplicd ra : : 285 DP 


It will appear too ' prolix, and” altogether 4637695 


unneceſſary to give more verbal Directions 34220216 


nay, indued, A Tautology, ſince thoſe 1955054 
given os | ſufficient ; and therefore | 
the Learner is ee to the Obſervation 150345195 : 


of the Fen rs allo to thoſe two. that 
follow, vis. | | 


527536 %, 
„ . 
; 4220280 | 1379135 
CV 551654 
3690 %%% . 1000789 
2637675 2482443 
527535 275827 
829770480 $49687575 


— 


When Cyphers are intermixed with F. igures in 1 the Multiplier, 5*.* 
= they Multiply the Figures as above; and when you come to a 
Cypher in the Multiplier, then ſet down another Cypher exatlly 

and perpendiculariy underit, then begin the Mul:iplicand againwith | 


thenext Figure to the Cypher inthe Multiplier, and go through it 
inithe fame line, placing the firſt figure of that product next the 


Cypher, towards the left-hand, but "then heed muſt he taken that 


the next figure or cypher of the next line muſt be ſet down one 
degree farther towards the left-hand, and not immediately under 
the laſt figure ſet down tothecypher: as in che ae een 


may be fully underſtood. 


—— m 327586 
40 | 23604 | | 65030 
„ g1457484 23282789 

975% % ¶ꝗ0%0 171862260 19655160 
3 %%% AA 
9805985 1579742 1975343 580 


18563061304 


) -—_— 
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:Whes you have a cy pher or Cy phers in the Multiplier, atthe 


| beginning lOwards the right- hand, then ſet it, or them, backx- 

wards from the place of Units tow ard; the right- hand ; and when 

you. have multiplied by the figure or Hgures, * annex the 3 | 

or cyphers : bo | 
As in theſe Example. 


4762 Cty 4632 
. 55 . 10 | 2600 
33334 7978800 27792 

| "gs 


: 17 you have cy bas both i in the Multiplicand and Multiplier, = 
then neglett the cyphers in both, and Py * ibs hgures, ; 
: and annex the vom at laſt ; 


As in theſe Examples. | 


376400 


42600 3 
OW — 2885 ; | 2 6 | : 
852 846 15056 | 
OFF -- ; 423 7525 4 
987 2000 507600000 908360000 


When you are to multiply by 10, 100, 1000, or 10,000, * 
is only adding or annexing ſo many Cyphers to the Multiplicand, 
that is either 1, 2, 3, or 4 Cyphers, and the Work 1s done, | 
Example. Suppoſe J am to multiply 375 by the Numbers above; 
if J multiply it by 10, then I join 010 375, and then it makes, 
or the product is, 3750 ; if by 100, then I annex oo, and then 
it makes 97500 : if by 1000, I put to it ooo, and then it pro- 
duces g75000 ; ard laftly, if by 10, 000, I then add 0000, and 
then it makes g go, Sc. And thus may any number be mul- 
tiplied when the Multiplier conſiſts of a Unit with any Number 
of Cyphers, and done by inſpection only, without any formal ſet- 

ting down the Multiplicand with a Line drawn under it, &c, | 
Thus for Direction in the manner how to multiply; ; the next * 
will be to ſhew the Uſes of Multiplication i In real Bulineſs, and * 
how to apply it on proper Occaſions, viz, 
I. Suppoſe you want to know how many half Crowns here 4 
are in 246/ you know that 8 eee make 11. wherefore || ©! 
ſet them down thus ; „ 


| es 2460. 
Multiply by 5 8 


Anſwer 1968 


Again in in 1968 Half-crowns, how many Pence, Kan, 


30 


59040 


| ” Al hi ſerves to make out, that great D are 
5 brought into ſmaller by this Rule, according to che third Defini- £7 

tion- — 
2. Admit you wanted to know the Contents of alarge Shuffle RE 
board Table, g4 Feet long, and 4 Feet wide, multiply 34 the 


Length by 4 the Breadth, and the anſwer, will be 136 ſquare 
Feet for the true Contents of ſuch a Table. And this agrees 
with the fourth Definition of this Rule, 


„Fi the Value of Yak of Broxd:-cloth 5e be 5 


| Shillings, what is che Value of; 220 Vards Wihe . ae in 
[EA vlog * 5 


1 


Multiply by „„ 


NE | 


220 102 


"40 Shillings, or 232 Pounds. = 


Tf the Wages of 1 Seaman be 23 Shillings a Month, what 


is the Wages of 2 50 Seamen for the ſame Time ? 
e by... N 28 


| 750. : 
500 


Anſwer 5750 Shilling, or 2871. 105. 


| And theſe two „ Examples accord wich the Fitch h Definition, ot. 
Uſe of this Rule. 
And thus much for common Multipli cation. 2 
I ſhall, in the next Place, ſay ſome ſmall Matter concerning. 


Multiplication of Money, and a little of it: Uſe, and ſe conf. 


clude thus Rule. . 
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| Multiplication of Money. 


Multiplication of Money (what moſt would earn above any 


thing) hath great Affinity to Addition of Money; the ſame 


Method being taken in carrying from one Denomination to the 


next, vis. from Farthings to Pence, from Pence to Shillings, 


aud from Shillings to Pounds. And as in Addition (and other | 


Multiplications) you begin at the Right-hand, and proceed to- 


wards the Left, fo here you begin at the leaſt Denomination, 


Which 1 is alſo at the Right-hand. 


This Method of accompting 1s the moſt apt and expeditious ; 
of all others, for ſmall Quantities, and therefore extremely ne- 
ceſſary in making Bills of Parcels, Sc. and is bes ond all Con- 


| rradiction, as ſure and certain as any Way whatſoever. 

| The General Rule, ELON 

Is always to mu Itiply the Price by the Quantity. 1 
The firſt Step 1s, for Quantities from 2 to 12; and this is 
done by one Multiplier, as in the Exampics following. 8 


Example Js: | JJ „ 


Idols 2275 — — 6 | 
or 6 Pieces of Cloth at 712-64 er Piece) Dy - ͤ 
—56— 


0 


Here I ſay 6 Times 6 is 36 pence, which is juſt 35. I ſet 


down © in the Place of Pence, and carry 3s. to the Place of 
Shillings, exactly the ſame as in Addition of Money) then 6 
Times 12 is 72, and 3 is 75. or g/. 155. A {1 . 


down 15 in the Place of Shillings, and carry 3 to the Pounds; 
then 6 times 7 is 42, and 3 is 451. So the whole Amount of the 

6 Cloths, at 7—12—6 per Cloth, 18 75 55 as in he Work, 
which 1 1s very conciſe, | 

Example 2. 

8 How much is 9 Times 35 4d. or hal! 15 the A- 

mount of ꝙ Marks? 0 
In this Example I ſay, 9 „ 5 
Times 4 is 36d. or zo. I ſet. Coon. | 


down o, and carry 3; then 


9 Times g is 27, and 3 makes 30; I ſet down o, und carry 3 | 
(as in Multiplication of ſimple Numbers); then 9 Times 1 is 


5 and 3 is 12; which is in the Place of Tn of Shillings, and 


eing halved, makes juli 01. aud ſo much is the Value of 9 
Marks 


n 
r 


000 ts 


d 


* 
uw» 
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; | Example 3. | 

Once more: What comes 12 Gallons of Wire wy at 
55, 4d. per e | 1 „ 

Here I fay 12 Times 4 i is 13; 0 id; 5 5 5 
carry 4; chen 12 Times 5 n 60, and 2 - . — 
18 64x. or © 3. 45. Sc. . l 3—4—0 f 


The: next Degree or Step of Advance i in \ chis W ay offieckoys 1 


ing is of Quantities exceeding 12, even to 12 Times 12, or 


144; all which, as far as 144, are found in that excellent Ta- 


ble, the Table of Multiplication : which is a ready Help to all 
Purpoſes of Reckoning, and Particularly in this Way; and that 


you may proceed with Dexterity, you mull be very ready in the 


ſaid Table, that you may be immediately apprehenſive what com- 
ponent Parts hit your Quantity propoſed, or pretty near it (for 


any Quantity below 12 needs no Recolleftion at all, as int wo 


of the Examples foregoing) and then work accordingly : If the 
Quantity be 15 Yards, I readily know that 3 times 5 is 133 


and therefore 3 and 5, or 5 and g, are to be my Mulnpliers : _ 
If the Quantity were 21, then g and 7, or 7 and 3, would be 
Multipliers : if go, then 5 and 6, or 6 and 5; alſo 3 and 10, 

or 10 and 3; if 45, 49, 56, 66, 72, 96, Sc. were the Quan- 


tities, then 5 and 9, 6 and 8, 7 and 8, 6 and 11, 6 and 12, 


and 8 and 12, Sc. are to be my Multi ipliers, and exactly hit To 


the ſeveral Quantity of which they are component Parts; and 


Examples of this Kind have two Multiplications for their 8 So- | 


lution. 


When the . ke is a Number irregular, or ſuch | 
a Number that no two Numbers in the Table can be found 
to anſwer it, then we muſt. multiply by two ſuch Numbers as 
come pretty near it, as is ſaid above; and for the Number want- 


: ing to make up che Number or Quantity propoſed, multiply the 


given Price of one by the Number that is wanting, which will 


make three Products by chree Multiplications ; which laſt pro- 1 95 


duct muſt be added to the foregoing Products reſulting from wo. | 


| Multiph ications 3 and the Total will be the Anſwer, 


And ſüirſt, 1 ſhall ſhew Examples of the ſecond. Step, vz. 
of Regular © . that Excecd 12, and are preciſely an{wer- 
d at two Multiplications, ſuch as mentioned above. vir. 


6 2 
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V 
What comes 15 Yards of PEST to, at 3—5 
. e 
Here 3 Times 5 is 1345 or 16. . and 3d. — 
3 and cariy 17. then 3 Times 3 is 9, 10 —3 
and 1 is 10s. fo the firſt Product is . 
10. 3d. which multiply by 5, ſay- — 
ang, 5 Times 3 is 15d. or 17. gd, ag 
3 and carry 1; then 5 Times 10 is 500. ͤn⁊qw — 


5 pong 1 is 315. or 2/. 11s, So the Amount ” 15 Yar, at 
5d. per Yard, is 2/, 111. gd. And demonſtrable thus, v/z. 


11 for. gd. be the Value of 3 Times 3s. and 5d. then 5 Times b 


the Value of 10s. 3d. muſt of neceſſity be 15 Times the Value 
of 35. 5d. becauſe 3 Times 9 is 15 : And its Truth may be 


proved by Addition, and Multiplication, thus; ſet down gs. 5d. | 
three Times, in Additional Order, and put the three Lines 


together, and the Total of them multiply by 5, as before, and 


the Anſwer will be the ſame. Or ſet down 176. 1d. (the Pro? 
duct of gr. 5d. multiplied by 5) three. Times alſo, and add 


them together, and the Total will be exactly the ſame with 


the Reſult of Multiplication 3 as in the ee Specimens = 


vi Work, 85 


5 099 2 5 6+ © OR 


| „ 2—5 | 17—1 
od 11 
; 2—11—3 


Here the firſt of theſe two Proofs is e by Addition and 


Multiplication, and the ſecond by Multiplication ( as per Mar- 


gin) and Addition. Alſo, 


By this we ſee, that in all Examples under this "8 we. 
are to pitch on two Numbers (for Multipliers) in the Table ; ; 
which multiplied together, make the Quantity propoſed; and 


then we are to multiply the price by one of the Numbers (it 


matters not by which frft)and then that Produtt is to be multi- 


| er by the other Number, and the ſecond or laſt Product will 
be the Anſwer, 


B. 
#47 
1 
1. 
#. 
1 
: 
5 
55 
FY 


. — oa = 
> a 
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Example „ 
Again, what is the Value of 21 Gallons. of Brandy ; "We 


| . | In this Example I fay, 9 

at 7-9 per Gallon, Times 7 1s 63d. or 57. gd. 

7 uind z ſet down 3 and carry 5; then 

3 —ů—ůĩ— 7 Times 7 is 49, and 5 is 84. 

2—14—3 or 2/, 147 So the firſt Pro- 

% lip ages duct is 24. 145. 3d. which 1 

— LV multiply by 3, and that pro- 
Coty. SR aduces the laſt Product or An- — 
3 1 _ ſyer, viz, Bl. 25: 9d. _ 9 


| "Mow Follow, a fs more e Examples of this Sort, without any 
verbal Directions, becauſe. I think thoſe already given to bo. 


IAG 
E. xample „„ Example 6. bf 
2 What comes 30 Ells of bo e 1 
He olland 4% U. 5 a 
do, at 3—7 per El. e 7 Broad Pieces. 236 . 
RY ER | and 3 VVV and 6 
' 11 7 | | e TOs 9 
TS. ©. „ 1 
| 450.650 5 e 5—— # 
; Example 4. 1 
45 Pounds of Raw Silk, : "Example 7. 
at 15s. 6d. per . i, 108 G. of fIndigo Lahores. 
WM . and 9 at 7. 8d. 
1 3 TY | 5 | 9 4 15 155 
| -e VV | 
1 9. | £ 3—9—0 |. 
| VVV 9 
Anſ.34—1 7—6 — ——_— 
—.— —— Anſ. 41—8-0 _ 
J 1 e 5. 8 Try ey 
i | 50 Buſhels of Wheat, 
= | Fe d. 5 
| | 7 and 8 5 . 0 — 
ö 238 1 5 | Ton | 
: : 8 | : NOTTS, WEE 


83 


E. ent 
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| 3 8. | 
96 Cwt. of Currants, %% 
1 and 1 12 
21 8 Oo 5 


| Anſwer oP 16 :. 
The next Gradation of advance 1s of Quantities irregular, or of 
Numbers that are not to be anſwered preciſely at two Multipli- 


cations : In this Caſe there ariſeth no Increaſe of Diſhculty, | 


but it 1s as eaſy as the Example foregoing : Only here you will 
have an Addition of one Line more, occaſioned by bringing 


down the Price of one to be added to the laſt Produtt; or elſe a 


Line more made by multiplying the Price by what is defective 
or wanting in the Number by two Multiplications, to make up 
the propoſed Quantity complete; as it may be of 2, 3, 4, 5, Oc. 


zs by the ſubſequent Examples may be ſeen and underſtood. 


Example. 1, What 1 is the Product of 21, 135. 6d, multiplied : 
. by 397 ki 


„„ Here 1 find that 6 multi- 
| 5 and 6 : plied by 6, makes 36; which 
. | is within 3 of the Quantity 
16 . © Propoſed ; wherefore I multi- 
ef ply by 6, and that Product a- 
— gain by the other 6; the laſt _ 
6 08 O _- = Produtt is. 961. 65, which is 
8 o . the Value of 36; but we want 


. to know the Value of 39, 
104 05. 6 wherefore I multiply the Price 

of one, viz. 21. 135. 6d. by g 
that is defeRive or wanting to makeup 36to 39, ſaying 3 Times 
6 is 18d. Sc. And finding that 3 Times 21. 19s. 6d. is 
80. 008. 6d. which added to 960. 6s, od. the Total gives the com- 
plete Value of 39 ; f 36 and 3 make 39, See the Work. | 


1 Example 2. What comes 79 Cut. of Cheeſe to at 285, _ 
Cut. 


'L 1, 4. n this Example I ſay, 7 

1 | : Times O is o; then 7 Times 8 
eee, eee is 56; which is 24. 16s, ſet 
— down 16 and carry 2; then 7 
e Times 1 is 7, and 2 carried 
„ make 9. So the firſt Product is 


— 9“. 1656. Od, which multiph- 


and then cut off or ſeparate the laſt Figure or Cy- | = 
2 pher of the Product towards the Right-hand, and 252 . 
| halve thoſe towards the Left, when half will be ©2290: -- 

Pounds, and the Figure cut off . as in 
: this r þ g 2212 


two ſevered N makes 123 ſo the Anlwer: 18 110% 125, 


as before. 
Example 3. 112 Pounds of * Sugar a at . per lb, ſet town 

thus : SE 
5 51 5 Pound. 
10 and 10 

. 

. 

2 05 1 


Fs. 6d. for 1216, at 55d. which added to 21. gs. 10d. the Va- 
per Pound. 


— — 
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107 16 0 

— 1 16 oO ed by 17, A 1071 765 
. 1 od. or the Value of 77; 
110 12 0 Al. then for 2 wanting I mul- 


— tiply the Price by it, and 


chat gives ol. 1 be which added to 1071. 16s. od, makes 
the whole Value of 79, viz. 1101, 125. od. as in the Work, 
Or, as there are no Pence in the Price, you may . 


multiply 28s. by 9, without bringing it into. 28 


Pounds as you work it, but omit it till the laſt, "79. 1 


| of L ie is - 
The batf of s} is 1, and the half is o, which 1 joined to the 


05 06 the Produa of 5! by 12 deſeftive, 


1 04 the Anſwer, 


Here afier I have chip by 10 and 10, . parts of 100, 
there wants 12; wherefore I multplied g£d by 12, and it gives 


lue of 100, makes 20. 115. 4d. the true > Value: of 11200. at 57. 


Example 4. 94 Stone of Beef at 22d. or 17. 10d. per 
Stone. 5 


Is, 10d. | 5 
10 and 
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Here what: is wanting aer the 


"0 „% Multiplications, is 4; where= | - 
7 fore I multiply 15. 104. the Price) W 
— buy 4, which oe Fo 4d. to be 
8 o co: Nr oe added, Es. 
07 84 7 


8 12 Ader, 5 5 
Kn , 97 C2 Rai fur. 


„„ 04 ho 125 Aſter I have multiplied by: 9 
r 1 05 ab per . and 10, [ multiply the Price 25s. 
„ — 10 bd. by the Quantity wanting, 
. TI „ and it produces 81. 18s, 6d. 
hs * 5 06 | . ; then for the half . 1 take half 
e 10 | of the Price, which is 123. gd. | 
"7 ini Mc and then collect the three Lines, 
5 414 15 o N the Total of which 1 18 1240. br, 
. . 25 the . | 


| 8 12 09 for cb . 


8 124 5 3 


Note, From the laſt Example m may be obſerved, that there is 
no need of too much Solicitude, concerning coming ſo very near | 
by two Multiplications, for there J is wanting to make up the 
true Quantity; nay, if the two Multiplications be ſhort by 10 
Or 12, it is near enough; for it is as A to multiply the Price by ; 
10 Or 12, as by 2 or 3, and the Addition is the ſame, ; 
Example 6. Once more; vhatcomes 120 C. 4 of Hope to, at | 


8 4. 10s. 6d. Fog C. 


ol 0 
j oe l N 2 
— 2 - 4, - I © = n — = — 
N aa _ * 8 2 246: 
© vo. we” - a * 2 — — — 
* * har * A 9 ai + _ — fg * =Y A 2 
* 6 — . — 2 . 2333 — - . 
4. 


2 
N 22 
OI 


l a * 33 
Rr = __—_ — 
yy ng 2 2 
PPP e fs He wo rr 
Sas > 1-7 ALB. — . — 
* * . 


Bl „„ After woke multiplied: by 10 and 
__ 4-10-66 | 10, which makes 100, I multiply the 
Wa oo 20 00-: Price 40. 10s. 6d. by io that is want= 
1:8 — — ing, which gives the ſame with the firſt 
4 0 | „ 8 Product, viz. 451. 5s. od. which ſtands 
| if % 8 =» the product by 100 ; and for 
71 —— the 3 of a C1 take 4 of the Price, 
7 452 10 00 VIZ, Gill che half, and "then the half of 
n that half, that is 21. 56. 3d. and 10, 
> 05 03 25, 7:43 which four Lines added to- 
1 02 72 2 gether make 501¼ 20. 107 z for the An- 
— — | {lyer, 3 | 


501 02. 107 Anſ. 


56 Gallons of Spirits at 


— —_A—_ — + oa 19 er Ys —— — — 
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Prof To prove Multiplication. CITE 
Whether of ſingle Numbers, or of Money, it is moſt ſurely 
done by Diviſion; but before that is known, take this Method, 


viz, As you multiplied the Multiplicand by the Multiplier, fo _ 
ly the Multiplier by the Multtplicand ; and 


contrariwiſe multiply 
if the Products are alike, the Work is right; or otherwiſe one of 


them is wrong and muſt be gone over again till they do agree. 


Example 6 
365 Days in a Year. | 
24 Hours in a Day. 


| 1469 
7390. 
8760 


Here (reverſely)! ſay, 5 times 4 is 20; o and carry 23 6 


Times 4 is 24, and 2 is 26 ; and carry 2; and 3 Times 4 is 12, 
and 2 is 14. Then 5 Times 21s 10 o and carry 1; 6 Times 


2 is 12, and 11s 13 3 and carry 1; and 3 Times 2 is 6, and 1 


is 7, which Products added together, make 8960, the Hours in 
2 Year, without taking in the odd 6 Hours which the Year 


doth conſiſt of more than 965 Days. 
15 Example 2. %%ͤͤͤ C 
I ſay here, twice 7 is 14 2 and car- 


. l. ry 25, and 3 Limes 7 i 2, and 1 15. 

3 2 per Gallon 225. or 11. 2. Again, twice 8 is 16 
7 and 8 4 and carry 1s, and twice 8 is 16, and; 
— 5 is 17, 17 and carry o; and once 8 is 
„ 8 87. Thus both theſe Examples are the 


8 ſame in conſequence as if you proceed 
| in the common and regular Method of 


8 17 4 Anſwer. Multiþiicatioz, and ſhews the Truth of 


the Operation, The next Rule in or- 
der, is. . 


IIS, Rule, though accounted the hardeſt Leſſon in 
4 Axitlmetic, yet I ſhall make it eaſy and intelligible to the 


meaneſt Capacity, 


Ihe Uſe of this Rule is to know how many times one Num- 
ber or Sum is contained in another; as if it were alked, tow of- 


ten is 9 contained in 55 ? the Anſwer is 6 Times; or how 


many Iimes 12 is there in 144 ? Aniwer 12 Times, 
As by Multiplication great names or Denominations are 


4 
. 
1 
1 
15 
15 
„ 
F 
4 
T's 
is 


= " . N * ” 
„ 2 SGw > = * 
D 
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brought into ſmall ; ſo contratily by Diviſion, {mall Names are 
brought into greater; as Farthings {from one Gradation toa no- 


ther) into Pounds, Pounds Weight into Tons Weight, and 
Salons Liquid, into Tuns Liquid, „ 


Inn this Rule we are to take particular Nolice of theſe three : 


certain Terms following, viz. 
[ Drvedend, or Number to be divided. | 
Diviſor, or Number by which we divide. 


often the Diviſor is contained in the Dividend. 


4. „ The Remainder ; which is an uncertain Branch of this 


Rule, becauſe there is ſometimes a Remainder, and ſometimes not. 


And you mult particularly note, that the Remainder is ever 
of the ſame Name with the Dividend, and is always leſs than the 


Diviſor, for if it be more, or r equal to the Diviſor, che Work 18 
Wrong. 
Diviſſion is either Single or Compound; Singlewben the Di- 


viſor confiſteth of a ſingle Figure, and the Dividend of two at 
moſt: Any of this Sort is anſwered by the uitiphcation Ta- 
ble; as if 6 were to be divided by 7, the Anſwer will be 9 
Times. Here 63 is the Dividend, 7 the Diviſor, and 9 he 


Quotient or Anſwer. 
Compound Diviſion, is when the Dinilend hath many, or 


more Figures or Cyphers than two, and the Div! or o one or more. 


Figure or e |” / 


Example. 

How many times Jus there contained 1 in 365 ? Or, how many | 
| Weeks i ina Y ear 5 | 
8 7) 365 (2 

A General Rule for Writing. . | 20 
Fa; Seek . | nn 
- 3.7. 2. Multiply | TY. 
Note 4 3. Subtratt 5 FW 
4. Bring down (1) 


| Nein ſet > Feb the Example with two 1 Lines, or half | 


Parentheſis, one for the Diviſor, and the other for the Ouon- 
ent, 1 begin according to the afore-meutioned general Rule for 


Working, by ſeeking or aſking how often I can take 7 the Di- 


vifor, out of 36 the two firſt Figures of the Dividend (for I 
cannot take 7 out of 3 the Quotz: -nt, being never to begin with 
o) and the Anſwer is 5 times; where fore I place 5 in the Quo- 


tient, and multiply the Diviſor: — by (as directed! in the Gene- 


ral Rule) ſaying 5 times 7 ie 35, which! place under 36, and 
Wen thirdly, according to the {a:d Rule, I fubirad 35 from 30 


Quotient, or An wer to the Work; which ſhews how 


: __— os * 


— 


— aa ; 
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and there remains 1 to whieh I bring down the nent or laſt 


Figure of the Dividend viz. 5, and then there is 15 for 
a new Dividend, or Dividual to work upon; then I aſk 
or ſeek again, how oft 7 may be taken in 15? and the An- 


'  ſwer is two times; wherefore I put two in the Quotient 
next to the 5; by which 2 J alſo multiply the Diviſor 7, ſaying 
tx ice 7 is 143 which is ſet down under 15, and fubizad; Tad 

there remains 1, which I place between two Semicir. les thus 
() as it ſtands in the Work; where obſerve, That 365 is the 
Dividend, 7 the Diæaiſor, 52 che Quotient, or Anſaver, and 1 
the Remainder. The Quotient declares that 7 is contained in 
363, 52 times and 1 over, or remaining; which I ſet over the 
Diviſor thus 2, and ſignifies that there is one ſeventh of a Week, 
or one Day, more than juſt 52 Weeks in a Year, or 265 Days 4 
Which eakily tobe found by collecting che Day of Each Calen- | 
dar Month, as they in the almanack. | 45 
Pu may note, That the ſaid + one ſeventh, | 18 orogerly what 
= called a Fraction, or a Piece of Segment of the SOOT of 


this hereafter, 


Mate alſo, That if = had been more Fi igures or Cy hs in 
the Dividend, they muſt all have been brought down one by ne 
et Tens and never but one at a Time) and (after Sul traction) 

ſet to the Remainder ; and if there remains o, you muſt full 
bring down but one Figure, orCypherat a Time; and for every 

Figure or © ſo brought dewn, there mult be a Figure or o placed 

in the Quotient, according tothe "Times you can take the Divifor 
out of the ſeveral Dwicuals you make by bringing down a Fi- 
gureor Cypherat a Sime out of the Dividend, all all be brought | 
down ard the Work ended. 


For a Specimen, let us divide 8860 Pounds of Tobacco equally E 


among 8 Men. 
8\8060{1007 Quotient 


ES 1 once; which ! pet in the Quo- 
| tient, then the Fights in o, O 
60 | 8 ; which I likewiſe put in 
56 the Quotient; then the Eights 
— in 6, o Times again; which is 
(4) | | alſo. placed in the Quotient, 


and there remains 6; to which 1 bring down o, the laſt of the 
Dividend, and it makes 60 Laſtly, che Eights in 60, 7 Times, 
and 7 Times 8 is 56 from 60, and there remains 4; ſo the Quo- 

tient ſhews that each Perſon mult have 1007 Pounds of Tobac- 
co for his Share in the Dividend 1060, and there remains 4 
Pounds over and above, avhich makes half a Pound more due to 


cach Man, becauſe 4 the Remainder is half 8 the Diviſor; and 


Here I lay. the Eights i in * 
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ſo the Work is done, che Quotient given to each Man 1007 
Pounds and a half for his equal Share. 8 
 Nete, That in the Operation, every time that you bring 
don a Figure or Cypher, you are to make a Point under it in 
the Dividend, to ſignify chat ſuch Figure or Cypher hath been 
brought down and done with, as | may be obſerved 1 in the forego= 5 
ing Example. 


Though this Way of . is plain, and eaſy to-be- under- 


ood, yet it is ſomewhat tedious ; and therefoie I ſhall ſhew a 
quicker Way for Diſpatch when the Diviſor is a lingle Figure; 1 
zs ſhall be made conſpicuous in the Examples followiug vis. 1 


FFF) 
4) 78906 5) 34567 6) 29702 | 

| Quotient - 19726 (2). 6913 () 4950 (2) 
55 4 . 5 e 
Proof 78906 30567 20792 


In the firſt of theſe Examp les I ſay, he 4 sin 7 once, FE 
there remains 3, which e a as placed before 8, the next 
5 Figure 1 in the Dividend, makes 38; then the 4's in 38, 9 Times; 
9 Times 4 is 36, from 38, and there remains 2 3 which makes 
9, the next Figure inthe Dividend, 29; then the 4's in 29, 7 


Times; 7 Times is 28; from 29, andthere reſts 1; which makes 


do, the next of the Dividend, 10, and the 45s in Iotwice 4 is 8, from 
10, and there remains 2; which makes 6; the laſt Figure of the 
Dividend, 26; laſtly, the 4's in 26, 6 Times, and 6 Times 4 is 
24, from 26, and there reſts 2 the Remainder : ; And ſo for the 
other two Examples, 
any other Examples) multiply the Quotient by the Diviſor, | 
and take in the Remainder in the firſt Place, or Place of Units; 
and if the Product be the ſame with the Dividend, the Divi- 
for I ſay 4 Times 6 is 24 and 2 the Remainder 


make 26 ; 6 and carry 2, Sc. 


And for Proof of the Work (or o 


More Examples by a ſingle Figure. 


3) 54321 7) 279060 9 234567 - 
Quotient 18107 (e) 39865 (5) 26053 (e) 
Proof 54321 279060 224567 
2 is the borielt Way of f Diviſion that, can be by a Gngle Fi 15 
re. 


in theſe Examples, viz. 


JOY 72646200 Borg 12) 76677240 
Votient | | 6604200 (6) „ 638077 
jj; ep bo I 
Prof 764626 1 76677240 | 
- 150 47627000 ny} 42007400 | 
Obst 4329927 () : 198015 5 
85 12 
Proof ee 42007400 2 = 


In the firſt of theſe Exnmiles 1 firs the 1 1's in 72 fox 5 
6 Times, Sc. In the ſecond I ſay, the 12% in 76, anſwer 6 
: Times, Sc. In the third, the 11's in 47, 4 Times; 4 Times 
e 445 from 47, and there reſts 3. &c. In the fourth I ſay, 
the 12's in 42 Times; 3 Times 12 1s 36, from 43 there re. 4 
mains 6, Sc. | 5 
By being ready and . in the Examples above, you 
_ expeditiouſly divide by theſe Numbers, viz. 110, 120, 
110, 1200, &c. for it is but cutting off, or ſeparating the 


Cyphers from 11 and 12, (when theſe Numbers happen to be 


Diviſors) and cutting off and ſeparating the like Numbers of Fi- 


gures or Cyphers from the Right-hand of the Dividend, and 


then divide the other Figures or Cyphers towards the Leſt⸗ 3 


hand, by 11 or 12, as ir ſhall Wappen 3 as in the "OOO fol- 


| lowing, vix. 


Ge Divide 34567 be 1 110, and 190123 by 120, and 98765 by 


1100, and 678901 by 1200. 


— al E- — 89012 [3 3 
6 SIN 5 12 ] „ or 
Quotient 89 c or Tor 565 ron r KITE 


| A— 


When we divide by 10, 100, 1000, Or 10000, 6s you have 


nothing more to do than to cut off, or to ſeparate ſo many Ei- 
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As it is neceſſary for expedition to diride by 11 and 12, a 
by a ſingle Figure, to have the Product 1 in one > ran ctvide a: 
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gures or Cyphers of the Dividend towards the Right-hand, 
as you have Cypheers 1 in the Diviſor, and thoſe Figures towards 
the Left make your Quotient ; and thoſe cut of tow ards the 
Ds ra the Remainder, 
Rae 
15 Dia 12 3456789 by IO, 100, 1000, icooo. 
By 106 the Quotient is 12345678, and the Remainder 9. 
Hy 100 the Quotient is 1234567, and Remainder 89. 
By 1000 the Quotient is 123456, and Remainder 789. 
By 10000 the Quotient is 12345, and Remainder 6789. 
When the Diviſor conſiſteth of ſeveral figures, then there 


* a little more Difficulty in the Work; but if the follow- 


ing Directions are heedfally attended to, the ſeeming Difficulty : 


10 eaſily overcome; in the ſucceeding Example, VIV. 


Suppoſe 1 am to divide 78901 Pounds among 32 Pariſhes ; = 
or ſuppoſe an Aſſeſſment of ſo much Money was laid on ſo many 
Pariſhes; what muſt each Pariſh pay by an equal e 


towards the raiſing ſuch a „ 


Diviſor 32) 78900 | Quotient. - ; 

'The Example thus ſet out, $ begin at the Left-hand, tek 
ing how often I can take 32 out of 78; or more ealy, how 
many times 3 there is in 7, and the Anſwer is 2 times; which I 
place in the Quotient thus 32) 78901 (2, and then according | 
to the General Rule of Working, I multi ply the Diviſor 32, by 
the 2 placed 1 in the Quotient, ſayisg, twice 2 is 4, and twice 3 _ 
1 6; ſo there is 64 to be taken out of 78, which ſhould ſtand 


dus VS 3) 78901 s 


64 


14 
Then 1 make a Point under 9, and the third Figure of the 


Dividend, and bring it down to the Remainder 14, and then the 2 85 


Work __ thus : $ 
32) 78901 (2 
i os 

1 5 
Then 1 ek again, "li how many times 32 in 149; FOE 
is not readily to be anſwered ; but how many times g, the firſt 
Figure of the Diviſor, is there 3 in 14, the two firſt Figures of 
- the Dividual 149, and the Auſwer is 4 times; wherefore, after 
placing 4 in the Quotient, I multiply, Fa directed in the Gene- 
ral Rule) the Diviſor 32 by the ſaid 4, ſaying, 4 times 2 is 8, 
placing it under 9 in the Dividual : then 4 times 3 is 12, which 
let down under 143 io there 1 18 128 to be taken out of 149, and 
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32 2) 76901 (24 then the Work appears thus: And after 


64 Subtraction there remains 21 ; then I make 
— — a Point under o in the Dividend, and bring 
149 1t down to the Right of the Remainder: 21 , 
128 and then there is 210 for a new Dividualz 
— then as the general Rule directs, I ſcek | 
210 again, faying, how many times 932, the 


| Diviſor, i is there in 210, the Dividual ? or eafier, how many 
times 3 in 2110 But obſerve well, That whenever you have a 
pulace more in the Dividual than in the Diviſor, then always feek 
ho oft you can take the firſt Figure of the Diviſor, out of the 
two firſt of the Dividual, and the Anſwer is 7 times; but it will 
not bear 7 times, for 7 times 32 is 224, and you cannot take 224 
dut of 2103 or rather you cannot take 22 out of 21 ; wherefore. 
try in your Mind before you ſet down the Anſwer, or Figure of 
the Quotient, whether it will go to the Number of Times as is 
moſt eaſily ſuggeited gas here che Queſtion or Demand is readi- 
ly anſwered 7 times; and ſo many times 3 may be taken in 21 
but when you come to multiply the whole Diviſor by the Times 
you place in the Quotient, you begin at the Right-hand, and 
go towards the left, carrying the tens that ariſe to the next 
Place, which increaſes the Product ſo, that ſometimes Subtrac- 
tion cannot be made, becauſe the under Line is greater than the 
upper : wheretore firſt try in your Mind as aboveſaid ; and fince 
it will not bear 7 times, try if it will go b times; ſaying 6 times 
2 is 12, 2 and carry 1; and 6 times g is 18, and 1 is 19; and 
19 may be taken out of 21; therefore ſet down 6 in the Quo- 
tient, next to the 4, and multiply the Dirie 32 by it, and 
the Work will ſtand thus: 


Saen | Here the Diviſor 32 cankiplied by 6, ; 


4. gives 192 to be taken out of 210, and 
— the Remainder is 18; to which after a 
149 Point made under it, I bring down the 
121 1, the laſt Figure of the Dividend, and 
—— then there is 181 for a new Dividual 
„ then according to the Rule, I ſeek again 
102 (or you are to note, That the aforelaid ; 
— General Rule for working, muſt be as often 
181 repeated as you bring > ST a Figure or 


Cypher from the Dividend, to make a new Dividual ; and alſo, | 
that for every Figure or Cypher brought down, there muit like 
wiſe be a Figure or Cypher placed in the Quotient) how many 
times 32 the Diviſor may be taken out of 151 the Dividual 
or how many times 3 in 18, and the ready Anſwer is 6 times; 
but on che Trial I tind it oil not go 6 times; ; wherefore 1 
R 
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og try a Quotient Figure leſs by 1 32) 78901 (2465 


viz. 5 times, and find it will bear * 
„ ſetting 5 in the Quotient — 
\ next to the 6, I multiply the Divi- 149 
ſor 32 by it, and it produces 166 128 
which ſubtracted from 180, the laat 
| Remainder is 21, andthe Quotient 210 15 
or Auſwer is 2465 ; which ſhews - 196 85 
that 32 is contained in 78901, 2405 h | 
th times and 21 over. _ | 181 
5 5 16 


VVV 
Fi: © Again, admit a Nobleman hath 30,000]. her Ann. what i is his | 
: daily income? 
If you divide 30,000 by 265 ( the Days in the Year (the 
9 Quotient will be the Anſwer Set it douh for EY thus: 
| : 365) 30,000 ( | 
-- Firſt, ſeek how many times 365 can be taken in 300 ? FR e- 
qual Number of Places with the Diviſor) anſwer o times; 
wherefore I go to a Place farther to the Right- hand, in the Di- 
vidend (for © muſt never begin the Quotient. as was ſaid be- 
fore) and make a Point under it, viz. under the laſt o but one, 
as may be ſeen in the Example; and there being a Place more 
in this Dividual than in the Diviſor, I ſeek how oft the firſt Fi- 
gure of the Diviſor, viz. 3 is contained in the two firſt figures 
or places of the Dividend, viz. 30, and the Anſwer is o times; 
but you are never to take above ꝗ times at once, in any of theſe 
Fxamples of Diviſion; wheretore try in your mind whether it 
will bear g times, before you ſet it down in the Quotient (as 
was ſaid before) ſaying to yourſelf or in your Mind, 9 times 5 
is 45,5 and go 4; 9 times 6 is 54, and 4 is 58; 8 and go 5; 
and 9 times 3 18 27, and 5 is 32; now 32 cannot be taken out 
of 30, wherefore take a Figure leſs by a Unit or one, viz. 8 
times; and finding it will go 8 times, ſet down 8 in the Quoti- 
-nt ; and then ſay 8 times 5 is 403 and carry 4; and 8 times 
G 18 48; and 4 is 52 32 and carry 5, and 8 times 3 is 24, and 518 
29; ; andthen there is 2920 to be taken from 3000; and after 
8. abtraction the Work will appear thus: 
ED 365) 30000 (8 
2920 
2 80 
Then to the Remainder 80, I bring down o, the laſt Figure of 
the Dividend, and then there is 100 for a new Dividual ; then 
you mult try how oft you can take 3653 out of the ſaid Dividual 
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800, and the number of Places being equal in both Diviſor 
and Dividual, to wit, 3, aſk how oft g in 8; anſwer twice; ſo 
Put in the Quotient, and ſay twice 5; is 10, 0 and carry 1 ; and 
twice 6 is 12, and 1 is 13; 3 and carry 1; and twice 3 is 6, 
and one is 7; ſo there is 730 to be deducted from 800, and 
the Remainder is 70, as in the Work may be ſeen, iS. 
365) 30000 (92 Thus it appears that the Nobleman hath 


2980 « Erghty-two Pounds per Diem, and ol. 
over; which, if multiplied by 20, the 
800 Shillings in a Pound would produce 
30 1400 Shillings; which, if divided by _ 
the Diviſor, 363, there would come out 

(70) 3«s. a day more, and there will be a Re- 


i of 305, which multiplied by 12, the Pence in a Shilling, 
produces 3660 ; which divided ſtill by 363, gives 104. a Day | 
more: So that 30,000). a Year is /, 8210 a Day. 8 
Once more, Divide 46242 Gallons by 25 2, the Gallonsin A 
Tun, thus ſet down: _ 


Ba. open In . Example, afier Enquiry, 
22 2 „ 1 find that it will not go twice, there- 
— fore! ſet down 1 in the Quotient, and 

2104 | place 252 under 462 of the Dividend, and 

201606 alter Subtraction the Remainder is 210; 

— to which I bring down 4 from the Divi- 

882 dend, and the Dividual is 2104; and then 
„„ ſecking : again, I find it will bear 8 times, 

— which placed in the Quotient, , and the 

(126) Diviſor 252 multiplied by it, the Product 


is 2016 to be fubtracted from 2104 ; which being done the Re- 
mainder is 88.; to which 2 the lait Figure of the Dividend, be- 
ing brought. down, there 1s 882, for the laſt Dividual ; and 
: then ſceking again 1 find it will go g times; and the Pro: 
duct of the Diviſor multiphed by 3, is 7; which ſubtracted 
from 882, there remains 126 for the true Nader * So that 
by this Diviſion I find there are 183 Tuas in 4024 2 ; Gallons: and 
126 Gallons remaining, or over ant : above, * hich being half 
of 252 the Diviſor, the remainder is therefore half a Tun more. 
When you have a Cypher or Cyphers in the Divifor, in ihe 
Firſt, Second, or third Place, Sc. teparate fuck Cypher or 
_ Cyphers, with a daſh of the Pen, from the reſt of the Diviſor ; 
and alſo cut offas many Figures or Cy phers from the Right of | 
the Dividend, as you cut off Cypbers from the Divitc or, and 
divideth e remaining Figures toward the Lefc het id, by the 
remaining ſigniſicant Figures F re 


1 
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Example. 
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Divide 42952 Square Poles of Land by 160, the Square 


Poles an Acre of Land. 
19029912, 08 - 


Is * the Diviſor, and 2 from the Divi- 
— dend; then I aſk how oft 16 in 
109 e inferee twice; then the 16's 
_— in 109, anſwer 6 times then the 
— 16's in 135, anſwer 8 times. So 
. 135 there are 268 Acres, and 7 re- 
128 mains; that is 268 Acres e or 
— | 60 or almoſt half an Acre. 


| Divide 27 cc eee era or 2550 


54 
* e In this Ea ple two Cyphers 8 
* Bf be; are ſeparated from the Diviſor, 
— and alſo two Places from the }F 
64. | - Dividend, and then 62740 is 
54 divided ouly by whe See dhe 
— Work. 
106 | 
31 
(25 


Here the Cypher is cut off from 


When the Diviſor is 3, 4 5, 6, or more ſigures, there is a 


Fure and eaſy way of performing the work truly, by making a | 
table of the Divifor ; which may be done by Addition, or by 


multiplying the Diviſor by 2, 3, 4, Sc. Admit you are to di- | 


vide 987654321 by 129456, é MWu 
124% 9976543 (8000 times. 


WOE 


= oy Here having noted the 
number of ligures in the 
Diviſor, which here is 6 


I make a point under the 
ſixth figure, or plice of 


the Dividend whereby 


987654 becomes che firſt 


5 Dividual 


| 123456 | 


3 


370368 


493824 


b 


740736 


86492 
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3 N „ 8 987648 


The regen Table; 18 ; ac by doubling the firſt line which ys 
24 80 246912 ; this added to the firſt ur uppermoſt line, gives 
the 23d line 3 70368; which alſo added to the ſaid firſt line, 
makes 493824 for the 4th line, or product; and fo of the reſt; 
ſtill remembering to add the ſubſequent line or product to the 
firſt or uppermoilt line, till you come to the laſt line of 9 times, 
Which is 1111104 ; the truth of which may be proved by mul- 
tiplying the firſt or uppermoſt line by 2, g, 4, 5, Sc. and if 
you commit an error by Addition i it may be found or corrected . 
| by Multiplication, | 


The Uſe of the ſaid . TR 
| When you have pointed out your number of places in the Di- 
vidend, caſt your eye on the able, and at the firſt view you 
„ ma know how many times you can take, as in this example 7 
ttimes is too little, and 8 times too much; wherefore I ſet down 
B in the Quotient, and place 987648, the tabular number which 
ſtands againſt 8 under the Dividual, then I ſubtract that num 
ber from the Dividual, and the de is 6, to which I bring 
down g, and place o in the Quotient; then to 632, I brin 
down 1, the laſt figure of the Dividend ; but ſtill it will not 
bear any times or time, wherefore I put another O in the Quo- 
tient, and ſo the work is done, and the [Quotrent 1$ doo, and 
the remainder 6321, as in the Work. 
Thus having plainly, fully, and pertinently ſhewn by verbal 
| directions, the method of working diviſion, I think it unnecef- 
ſary to give any more examples in that manner, but ſhall leave 
ſome few Examples for practice ſake, whoſe Quotients and re- 
mainders are expreſſed, but the operation omitted, to ſave room, 
and for trial of the ingenuity of practitioners. 1 
7400690042 divided by 987, the Quotient is 7498166, and the = 


_ . remainder 2000. 

479697002742 divided by 4682, the Quotient is 102 298704, 
and the remainder 4566, 8 
7969767002 divided by 976294, the Quotient i is 8163, and the - 

remainder 279080. 

45658901234 divided by 9876543, the Quotient is 46249, . 
and the remainder 8775138. 55 
764097 by 4500 Quotes 169, and the remainder 9127. And 

8092320000 by 345000, Quotes 23456, and remains (0) 
| The Proof of Multiplication and Diviſion. 

Tis two rules reciprocally prove each other ; "> in 

proving Multiplication, if yas divide the h by che 


W 


„% 


EN 


to 
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Multiplier, the Quotient will be like ihe Mu tiplicand; or if 1 
by the 8 the . | will be the lame with the 


M./ultip lier. 8 5 
dd ᷑ -P Or thus, f 
1380 345) 1280 (24 
24)8280(345 1580 
7 1380 
108 (o) 
96 
120 


To drow Die fu on. 
Diviſion may be proved by Diviſion thus: 
If you divide the Dividend by the . the Quotient 
will be your former Diviſor. 
Example. E 
Divide 8280 by 345. 
345) 8280 (24 
Here the working again is needleſs, it being i in the page fore- 
oing ; and ſhews the truth of the ifertion, that Diviſion may 
be proved by Diviſion as aforeſaid. 

But the moſt uſual way of proving Diviſion is by 150% I. 
tion in this manner, viz, multiply the Quotient by the Dixiſor 
and the pr oduct will be equal to the Dividend. See the example 
in the foregoing page. | 

345 Quotient. 
+ Diviſor. 


rr 
8 


. Nole. "That. whey there is any hd 
1380 mainder, ſuch remainder mutt he take) 
. | in, or added to the product. 


8280 Prof. 

As in Multiplication I gave (ome examples of its utility in mo- 
ney, ſo likewiſe I ſhall give a few examples in divifion of money 5 

whereby may be ſeen how expeditiouſly things may be 
done without having recourſe to Reduction, the Rule of Three, 


Oc. viz. 


—— Ce * —— e 2 ee IIB 19 mt SI 
* 
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3 Example, 1. 


7 


AS 
SY 
qv 
3 . 
5 

"Y 

% 

+ 

. 


Divide 261. 125. 6d. equally among five men: for diſpoſiti- 


on of working, ſet it down as follows: 


JJ e 7; 5 . £ 5 
5) 26—12—6 In the working of this, I ſay, the 5's in 
—ů 26, 5 times; 5 times 5 is 25, from 26, and 


506-6 there remains 1, that is 1 pound, or 20 

5 5 ſhillings; which with the 12s, in the 
—— place of ſhillings, make 327. then the 5's. 
Proof 26—12—b in the 32, 6 times: 6 times z is go, from 
2 ——— 32, and there remains 2s, or 24d, which 
with Gd. in the place of pence, makes go; then the 5's in go, 6 
times; and fo the work is done, aid the Anſwer is, that each _ 
man muſt have /.5—o6—06, for his equal ſhare in the ſaid di- 
viſion of J. 26-12 —6 among five perſons ; and the truth of it is 
proved by multiplication of money, ſufficiently ſhewn in the 
Rule of multiplication ; as here, 5 times 6 is 30; 6 and carry 
2; and 5 times 6 is 30, and 2 is 32; 12 and carry 1; and 5 


times 5 is 25, and 1 18 26, Sc. 


| OE | 5 Eanple .. „%%% itn EW 
Divide the charges of a country feaſt, amounting to 
| £0.246—13—4 equally among 12 Stewards to know what each 


Steward mult pay, ET i no tn Fig rm ori dd E-aes 
I. $s. d. Here I ſay the 12's in 24 twice and the 12's 
12) 246—13—4 in 6, o times, and there remains 6/, or 12056. 
— — and 13s, make 133; and then the 1278 
Anſ. 20—11—1; 133 are 11, and there remains 1s. or 124. 
— | and then 12 and 4 is 16; and the 12's in 
16 once, and 4 remains; ſo that each Steward muſt pay 
_ 120--11--1;, or four twelfths of a penny, ſomething more than 
a farthing; and this may be proved as that above. 
When any quantity is ſuch a number that any two Digits of 
the Multiplication Table, multiplied together, make the ſaid quan- 
tity or number, then the Quotient may be very expeditiouſly 
found at two diviſions, and ſooner, than at one. Example: Di- 
vide 7872 by 32. In this Example, the component parts, 
which multiplied together, make the Diviſor 32, and 4 and * 
8, or 8 and 4; for it matters not which of them you divide by 
firſt ; for either way will give a true and the ſame Quotient 3 as 
may be ſcen by the different methods of the following work. 


4) 7872 Or thus, 8) 5872 
F 4) 284 


246 Quotient. 2406 Quotient. 


* 


— ->>—/4 - 
-— 
„1 — f 39. 


— 
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— 
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Here though the operations are divers, yet the Quotients 5 


" — fot | — 3 6 - — * 


are one and the ſame. Again, divide 14184 BY — 


| Example 3 
7) 44184. 


—— — 


- ” 8) 6312 | 


— 


1 | 7g Gulet. 


; for either, or 


Hart the Divifore are 7 EN 8, or 8 and 7 7 ; 


| | both, will give the ſame. Quotient. 


And thus may be above forty Examples be 8 by num- | 


bers out of the Multiplication Table, with great diſpatch and ex- 
pedition, as by 15, 18, 25, 35, 64, 72, 96, Sc. 


When it happens that there is any remainder in the firſt 5 
viſion, or the laſt, or both, to know the true remainder as if you 


divided by the common way, take this methed. viz, multiply the 


firſt diviſor by the laſt remainder, and take in, or add the ſirſt 


remainder, if there be any, and the product will be the true or 
ſame remainder, as if you divided by tlie long way. Example : 5 
divide 4567 by 17. 


? 3) 4567 
— Here! muitiply 3, the feſt iter, by 2, the 
5) 1522-1. laſt remainder, and take in 1, the firſt remain- 
— — der, aud it makes 7 for the true remainder, as 
ü may be Proved at W by the other way. 


— — 
13 — ca] 


3 No 
The ſame method may be « taken with reſpect to - | 
parts in Diviſion of money, as in. Diviſion of ſimple num 


bers. 


Example 4. 
15 „ 
Divia 463-1806 into 18 equal parts. | 


63 — — 


| "0 [54-13-10 


— 


| An "ver 25—15—055 


By this method of diviſian of money 15 the Quality be as afore- 


ſaid made by even component parts) you may, by having the 


price of ſeveral things, know the price or value of one thing, at 


So doth Mulli- 


the ſaid rate, as well as by the Rule of Three: 
plication of Money an{wer queſtions in the Rule of T 1 75 when 


the firſt number is an unit, or one. 


ang Mutt os. . at. ds 
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Example of Diviſion, 8 
7) „„ d. 


If 8.56. of Coffee coſt 31—10— what coſts 150. 


—ſb— — 


75 4—10—0 


© 


Anſwer 0—07—6 


A8 1 in the Matthies of money, to have an ales. you 
multiply the pr ice by the quantity, ſo in diviſion of money, you 


divide the price by the quantity to have your antwer, 


L could ſpeak more largely, if I had room, of the excellent 


uſes that may be made of Multiplication and Diviſian only; but Po 
their various uſes will be better underſtood by their application 


in the 1 rule of Arithmetic , e in the next e 7 


wk 


1 called, 


REDUCTION, 


W HICH ; 18 an Application of M ultplication and Div; fo ion, 


ſhewing how to reduce numbers of one denomination 

to another, thereby diſcovering the ſame value, though in dif. 
ferent terms, | 
1. As firſt, all great numbers are brought into ſmaller by 
Multiplication, as pounds into ſhillings, pence, or farthings, 


by multiplying by 20, 12, or 4. Or hundreds weight into 


neg. eight, by multiplying by 4 and by 28, or by 112; 


or lower, into ounces or drams, by multiplying by 16 and . 


And on the contrary, all ſmall names are brought into 


| rote by Diviſion; as farthings into pounds, by dividing by 4, 


12, and 20 ; and pounds weight into hundreds weight, by di- 5 
viding by 28 and 43 the drams into pounds by Any, 16 
and 16. | | 

But you may note, That pounds are brought mto pence, by 
multiplying by 240; or into farthings by N by 960 3 ; 
and juſt the contrary by Diviſion. 


The ſenſe, meaning, and uſe of Radi is expreſſed i in the 5 
following verſes : | | 


Reduction ſhews how we of names 5 uſe, 
May great to ſmall and ſmall to great reduce? 
So that the Anſwer which ſhall thence ariſes 
The given ſum in value rqualize ; 

M ultiply, or divide it, back you muſe ; 
Which makes again your gs number 2 


— weeds 1 > ARS, oo. ce. 
2 . Cem aaa 
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Example 1. 
In 240l. ſterling how many pence ? 
20 . 1 pound. 
— Or thus 
48⁰⁰ ſhilling i in 240). | 240l. 
1 PEReE: 1 ſhilling, 240d, ina l. 
40.57 bo pence in 230l.-- 9690 
ED 0 


Anſeer 57609 £7 
Example "2 


In 226 tuns of copper, how many pounds ewt. 
4 20 C. 1 Tun. 5 | | 


— "OF Butz: 
4500 Hund. wt. in 226 Tus, 226 Tuns. 
* . 5 
18080 qrs. of a C. wt. in 226 Tuns 4520 
28 Ib. 1 qr. of a C. 1 85 is 
2% 
3610 5 4520 


506240 pounds wt. in Py” Tuns. 8 40 pounds, | 


Theſe foregoing Examples a are great names to be brought i in- 
to ſmall (as may eafily be obſerved and underſtood) therefore 
as the rule directeth, it is done by multiplication, by multiply- 
ing the greater name by the number of the next leſſer name that 
makes one of the ſaid greater; as in the laſt example the leſſer |} 
name to pounds is ſhillings ; wherefore I multiply by 20, be- 
eaule 20 of that leſ{ er name make one of the ſaid greater name, 
7. c. 20 ſhillings make a pound. And the ſame regard is had, 
and method obſerved, in the example of weight as is very plain 
to be ſeen in the work, and is called Redudton Deſcending, be- 
| oy it brings * or greater denominations into lower or 
5 cr. | | 
4) Example 3. 

Bring 494400 e into . 


n- 
re 
y- 
at 


er . | 


)E- 
ae, 
id, 
ain 
be- 
or 


—  — 
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eee e | 
12) 123600 pence _ _ _ 9$9610)49440[0(513/. 


480 


— In this way 

134 I divide by 
x 96 | 960 the far- 
— — things in 2 


480 pound, Sc. 


5 | © ſhillings 5 


16 pounds | 


In the firſt way I divide the farthings by 4, becauſe 4 of them 
make a penny, and the Quotient is pence ; then theſe pence I 


divide by, 12, becauſe 12 of them make a ſhilling and that quo= 


{ tient is ſhillings ; which ſhillings I divide by 20 to bring them 


_ fhillings. | 


into pounds, thus: I cut off the cy pher in the Dividend towards 
the right, for the cypher that is in the Diviſor 20, which is al- 
To ſeparated from 2 with a daſh of the pen (as may be ſeen in 
the work;) then I halve the figures one by one, as they are 
united with the remainderin the Dividend; which half is pounds, 
and is a ſhort way of dividing by 20; in the example I fay the 
half of 10 (becauſe J muſt not ſet down o at the beginning) is 5, 
and the half of 3 is 1, but there remains 1, which makes the 
next, which is ©, 10; and the half of 10 is 5; ſo that 10390 
| ſhillings make 315 pounds, or there are ſo many pounds in 
494400 farthings. = . | „ 


Note, In dividing by 20, as above, if any thing remains, it 


muſt be joined or annexed to the figure or cypher cut off; as 


ſuppoſe there had in the halving the laſt figure (excepting whar 
you cut off) remained 1 ; then that 1 muſt have been joined io 
the cypher ſeparated or cut off, and there would have been 10 


| i Example 3 V 
Reduce 27552 pounds weight into Hundreds Wt. 
2 4} OCT 
280 27552 (984 Or thus + 
V „ e 
— 246 C. wt. Anſwer 112) 27532 (946 Anf. 
235 © _— . 224 e 1 | 
_ „„ 
"ain 515 
112 488 
112 — 
— . 
0% 672 


3 
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In the firſt of the two foregoing Examples, I divide the 
pounds by 28 te bring them into quarters; then I divide thoſe 
N by 4 to bring them into hundreds weight, as in the 
work. : 1 . 
In the ſecond way, I divide the pounds weight by 112, the 1 
pounds in a C. weight, and it brings the pounds, weight into | 
Landed, weight at once. | Ne 


iP 
7% 
2\J 


The ſaid Examples are of ſmail denominations to be brought 
into greater; and therefore according to the ſecond rule of Di- 


N . — — 5 — — 
—— * _ * * 1 
FFP. ͤt ̃f!ffßßk 7 ̃ P tt r _ AAA — 2 
* * PLY —_ * — -” 
ou — ae W W * 


: _ reftion, it is done by Diviſion, by dividing the leſſer name bj 
as many of them as make the next greater name: that is by 28, 

| 4 becauſe 28 of them make one of the next greater name, viz. a 
18 quarter of an hundred and this reduction 1s called Reduction 
1: a . Ry a 3 5” x | 
Aſcending, becauſe it brings low or ſmall names to higher or | 
N greater denominations; by which may be obſerved, that al! 
| 1 queſtions in Reduction, whether aſcending or deſcending, are an- 
[| Tiered either by Multiplication or Diviſion, or by both; as 

1 will plainly appear in the ſundry examples of reducing of divers 

1 denominations to others. 3% oa 

is When it is required to reduce numbers of ſeveral denomina- 


tions by Reduction Ajcending, or by Multiplication, you are to 
work as before; but you mult always remember to take in ſuch 
numbers as ſtand in the place of the next inferior denomination, | 
as when you multiply the pounds by 20, if there beany ſhillings | 
to the denomination or place of ſhillings you muſt take them in; 
ſo likewiſe when you multiply the ſhillings by 12, if there be any 
pence in the place of pence, you muſt alſo take them in; and 
Jo when you multply the pence by 4, to bring them into far- 


ANDY HE ge, 0 AI I no SE ate oY 2. 7 


. " — 
eee 


i Fhings,” you mult take in dhe facthings, il there be any, in the. 
[ ' place of farthings, as1n the following work. 5 

j | | ET 8 9 Example 35. 

it In 346—16—94 how many farthings ? 
be 20 ſhillings I pound, *** 


rn 


836 ſhillings in 346“. 167. 
12 pence 1 ſhilling. | 


few 4. 


. 
—— —⏑———— OIL em: > HS _ 
** * 


83241 pence in 3461. 16s. 9d. 
4 farthings 1 penny. 


» — — — 
2 — ——ů— 9 
n 


þ | 332966 farthings in 346“. 165. 94 
1 — wy 


4 2 — oc 
. 
r „ —— — . 


* 
* 
* 
1 
A 


* — 


The example | is ſo plain i in the Work, that it hardly needs any i 
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explication; but J begin to ſay. o is o, but 6 in the Units 5 


of ſhillings 1 is 6 ; then twice 6 is 12, and one in the tens of {hil- 
lings is 13, 3 and carry 1; and twice 4 is 8, and 1 is 9, and 
twice 3 is 6; then by 12, ſaying 12 times 6 is 72, and gd. (in 
the place of pence) 1 is 81, 1 and carry 8; and 12 times 3 is 36, 
and 8 is 44, 4 and carry 4; and 12 times 9 is 108, and 4 is 
1125 Lon carry 1 ; and 12 times 61s 72, and 11 is 89 Se. | 


——— 


, Example 6, 
In 56 16 "if Tobacco, | how many e | 
4 qrs. 1 C. 2 1 „ n ? 


226 qrs. in 56 c. 2 ars. 
28 Ib. 1 pe WET 

2 

753 


6 e 6344 cons wt. in 86 c. 2 578. 161. „„ 
In the foregoing Work, I muſt multiply the 0 C. "by 4. and 55 
take in two Quarters; and then I multiply the 226 qrs. by 28, 
ſaying 8 Times 6 is 48, and 6 (the Unit Figure in the odd. 
Pounds) is 54, and carry 5, Sc. Then I multiply by 2, faying 
twice 6 is 12, and 1 (that ſtands in the Place of Tens in the odd 
Pounds) is 13, 3 and carry 1, Oc. Then adding the two Pro- 
ducts, together, they make 6344 Pounds, contained in 56 Gel S 
Js. 16. as in the Work is conſpicuous, Or the Exam lo 
may be ſooner done by multiplying the 56 C. by 112, the Pounds 


in a C. Wit. and taking in the odd . ix, 2 8 1640. 
72 Pounds at once. | 


C: 

"Ss: I ſay here, 12 Timcs 6 is 72, 2 and carry 7; 

i135 and $2 Times 5 is 60, and 7 is G7 3 then 
— once G is 6, ſetting it down in the third 

672 Place, becauſe by multiplying. by 12 at 


877 odd Wwe. once, two Places are taken up: See the 
Work. | 


6344 


Or fill briefer thus, by 1 down the 56 C, FE heel E 
Times 1n the following Manner, taking! in the odd Weight. as 


before. 


1 
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The ſame as above vir. os pounds 


Kedu ion e 
fs is bringing! Numbers into a leſſer Denomination to 2 


greater, and is the Reverſe of Reduction Deſcending; and each 
may ſerve as a Proof to the other, one being performed by Mul- 


Ppiicatuon, and the other by Diviſion. 


And note, That when at any Time in Reduction Deſcending, 
you take in, or add to, the odd Money, Weight, or Meaſure, 


as you multiply the ſeveral Denominations, ſuch Quantities will . 


be the Remainders in Reduction Deſcending. 
45 Examples by the two foregoing Suns, | 
In 232696 e mw many 3 5 


12) 8324—1% remains what taken in. 


2,0) 6 693,6—98. r remains what taken | in, 


| 346—1657. remains what taken in. 
So that in 332696 Farthings there are 346/ 165. 9d. Z. and 
is a ſure Proof of the foregoing Work deſcending. | 


Again, In 6344 Pounds Weight how oy Hundreds | 


| Weight ? „ 6 
. 28) 6344 ) 226 5 
36 


74 56 C. 1 taken in. 


— 184 
168 


(16) remain - Prapds taken in 


% 


80 that in 6344 Pounds Wr. there is 45. C 2 grs 160, 11 


roves the foregoing Examples deſcending to be rightf 
Now follow promiſcuous Examples of Both Kinds o Reduc- 
CO one proving the other. | 


— 
— 


In 2761, 125, how many Pence © 
"1.06 
- 5 755 5 In 663844. bow many Pounds ? 


12 2|0)553 | 2 


WY, 669844. | Anſ. 1. 276 4 12 ad Proof. 
In 472965 Grains how ny: Pounds TOY 2 


IS © > Se 
24) 472965 ( {1g 8: 
OT 24 12)99 ; 18 Pots. 1 
239 In 80. 305. 165. e d. Howmany 
210 „„ 55 1 | 
| 236 99 
216 „ 
1 
„ 


Gr, o 7694 


þ Ae. 3 and Proef. 
In 94 C. 3 + of Cotton Wool, how many pound: 7 


mM 8 110 3892 (34 C. 4 Proof. 
. 3365. 
3484 „ 

3892 pounds, 448 


| (84) l. 01 ZofaC: | 
fo 456 0. 3 qre. 27 lb. of Copper how many Faun ; and 


what comes it to, at 21 4. ger lb.? 


456 C. 
456 Or thus 2 
456 28 C. 0 
458 456 
= 112 89148 
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1183 aunds. 5472 
l 21d. fer l. 4560 
5 
N 51183 — — 
Ns 102366 $1183 Pounds 


1074843 pence ; ; which bring in into pounds by Divi- 5 
| ion or Reduction Aſcending, as beforeſhewn 
and it will amount to C. 4478: 10: 3. 


4 Bring 4 7960 Ells Flemiſh into Ells Engliſi; multiply by 3 and 


3 divide 5, becauſe 3 quarters make an Ell. 
lem! iſh, and 5 an Ell S FP. Rs | 
5) 14388 
n 


Reduce 456 Ells Engl into | Yards; ; muy by 5 and 
divide by 4, mus 
. 450 Engliſh Ells, ; 
\ = 5 Ji. 1 n Ell. In 57 0 Vds. how many Eig. l. Ns 
1 | — 1 4 3 1 Yd. | 
_ FF 2280 rs. — 


it 77 2280 

Wit | Ys. 570 Aer, . 

' = _ Englifh Ells 456 Anſwer and Preof. 

1 Bring 190 Tuns of Wine into Gallons. 

—_ 8 gents 1 1 Tun. 

. 1 | | —— Or thus: 

it 520 252 Gallons 1 Tun. 

1 63 Gallons 1 Babes. 130 Tuns. | 
ts 1560 7560 

T3 | 3120 | 252 

[ 1 41. —.— Gallons, 32760 | 

1 

1 Laſts. Quarters. Buſſiels. Fecks. 

4 Oe i 3 —5— 2 into Pecks, 

1 10 qrs 1 Fan. | 
4 — Here 1 mukiply by 10, "ood 
11 . take in 3 grs. and then by 8 
1 8 Buſhels 1 gr, and take in 5 Buſfels; and 
4 — | laſily, by 4, and take 1 in 2 
if | | 33% Pecs. | 
1 4 Pecks 1 Buſhel. 


—ů3—r—— 


13558 Pecks in 42 Lats, 3 qrs. 5 Buſhels, and 2 Pecks 


9 . 
In 13558 Pecks how many Laſts, Gc. 


7 8) 3389-2 Pecks taken in. 


1 | o(42—3- 5 Buſhels taken i in. = 
Laſts, 43-3 Quarters taken in. 
Anfer 44 Laſts, 3 quarters, 5 Buſhels, and 2 rech. 5 


By Reduction alſo 


Foreign Coins or Exchanges may be reduced to Stelling 
e, and on the contrary, Sterling Mone) to F 8 


Example. 
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= 


Rede 246 e Ducats de Banco into Sterling Money, 


3 the Exchange at 524d. Ry per Ducat, thus. 
"ov 
5 492 
22 


15 1579 
2 | 0) 166(6 


246 Ducats drawn in Venice. 
5 Reduce 531. bs. Sterl. into Dacats at 52⁴. Sterl. ey: Du. | 
38. 


105 


th & > 1 8 


3 


1 97278040 Ducats t to be pid i in 2 for 55 6. drawn 
104 os in Landon. | 


233 Se. „ 


To reduce Flemiſh money into Sterling money, divide 0 N 


pence Flemiſh by the courſe of Exchange, ſuppoſe 339. 4d. and 
man by 20, Sc. 


53,0 To be paid! 4 "Tor ay for the <5 


the Quotient will be the Sterling Money; 3 and what remains 
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Example, 
In 2420, 135. 4d. Flemiſh, how many 
280 Found Kan, Sc. . 
335 4d. fre, 2853 
| „ . | 
5 4 000585 | 4o(145 


Remains 240 
| 20 


77 00)48 | 0003 

. Aafwer 1455-2 266: | 

| By the work it appears, that 145. I 25, Sterling, 4 er 

5 equivalent to 2421, 139. 44. Flemiſh, at 336 4d. Flemiſh 28 
5 pound Sterling. 


955 though the Courſe of Exchange may be at any other rate of 


44d. then the anſwer is oer found by multiplying by g, and 
dividing by 5; for 400d. Flemiſſi is the ſame to 240d. Sterling, 


it quotes 80; ſo 240, divided by 3 quotes the ſame, _ 
The foregoing Example done by the lait propoſes way. 
1.242—1 54 Flemiſh | | | 
3 


— 
— 9 


5 3 


. 14120 | 
© Note, French money is reduced to Sterling, VIZ, 1 Sole, Dn 
and Demers (or French pence) as Sterling and n money 
is, by multiplying by 20 and 12. 5 
In 426 French Crow ns, each 544; Sterling, how many pounds 


Sterling * | 
„ = In this Fxample the num- 
1 ber of Crowns is multiplied by 
— 544. and for the 4d. I take the 
N ach part of 426, ch is 106 J 
2130 3 of a penny or a halfpenny, 


1064 or 2 | which added to the other pence 
gives for Total 23110d. Which 


12 | 2311010d. 
219 
Anl. J. 90: 5; 10d. 


3 10d. remains: fo the An- 
iwer 1s 96. 55. lod, x Sterling, 
as in the work, 


Thus Flemiſh Money way be 1 to Sterling money, _ 


_ thillings and pence Flemiſo; but when the rate above, viz. 44. 


. {each being a pound) as 5 is to 3, for if you divide 400 by ——_— 


ivided by 12, quotes 1295, Y 
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Again, bring 1600 Pieces of os at 456 4 Sterling, into 
| pounds Sterling. 


1600 
we 
8 : | e 
8000 55 Here the 560k Pieues 05 L. BY 
400 8 are multiplied by 54, to bring | 
— — them into Pence, and for the 11 
12) 86800 Pence, take the 3 of 1600, Oc. as in 
8 5 the Work; and the ga 8 
2 | 0)72g 4 . 
4. 4 367 1374 


This Method i is of Uſe in dui the e of Cadiz, 
Leghorn, and Genoa. Or when the Exchanges is at ſo many 
Pence and Eights of a Penny, (as often as the Exchanges run) 
then multiply the given Number to reduce it into Pence con. 
tained in a Piece of Eight ; and alſo multIply the ſaid given 
Numbers apart, by the Numerator or upper Figure of the frac- 
tion, and divide by the Denominator or under Figure of the 
Fraction, and the Quotient will be Pence; which add to the 
other Pence produced by multiplying the given Number by the 
Pence contained in one ofthe Pieces for Exchange, then divide 


9 the Total Fence 1 N 12, 1 c. 


Example. 
Bling 296 Dollars at g24.5 Sterling into Pounds Ster- 
ling. 290 5 
5 
Fo 296 Dollars. 
VVV 
13395 8) 1450 i 
185 — | 1 
3 ibs ö 
ä e 
Y 9 2 | o) 129 + 8: : | 
ö Anſwer /, 64 : wr Saen Money OH for i! 
* | 229 Dollars, at 32d. — 
1 Sterling her Dollar. = 
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But Ducats, Dollars, Crowns, Milreas, &c, are more ex- 


peditiouſly caſt up by the Rules of Practice hereafter to be 


ſhewn. 


And ſo much for Redubton The next Rule in lune. : 


tic is OR 
RE The GOLDEN RIILFE, or. Rock OF Tikit: 


T is called the Golden Rule from its excellent Perform- . 


1 ance in Aruhmettc, and in other Parts of Mathematical 
. Learning. 


And it 1s called the Rule of Tien, becauſe Hom three Num- | 


bers given, propoſed, or knoven, we find out a fourth Number | 
required or unknown, which bears ſuch Proportion to the 


third, as the ſecond doth to the firſt number; from whence 
alſo it is called the Rule of Proportion. 


And of this Proportion there are two Sorte; ; one called Di- | 


| red, and the other Indiredt or Reverſe. 


Dire& Fc verge is when the ſecond and third. Numbers are 


to be multiplied aendern and their Product divided by the 


at. 
Indired or Rever ſe Projortion, 18 when the firſt and ſecond 


- - Nambers are to be multiplied together, and their Product di- 
vided by the thard. 


In Dire# Proportion, the fourth Number, or - Anſwer to the 1 
Queſtion contains the third Number as Sou (or as: many 5 


Times) as the ſecond contains the firſt. 
But in Indirect Proportion, the greater the third Number i is, 


the leſs i is the fourth ; and the leſſer the third Number 1 Ws . 


greater o the fourth. 


The Stating the Pueflion. . 
The chief Difficulty that occurs in the Rule of Three, is ; the 


right placing the Numbers, or ſtating the Queſtion ; for when. 
_ that is done, you have nothing more to do, but to mulapy 


and divide, and the Work is done. 
And to this End, we are to remember, that of the three gi- 


ven Numbers, two of them are always of one Name or Deno- 
mination, and the other Number is ever of the ſame Name 


: with the fourth Number or Anſwer required; and muſt al- 


ways be the ſecond or middle Number: And the Number that 


aſketh the Qucſtion, muſt fill poſſeſs the third or laſt Place, 
and the other Number of the ſame Name with the third, muſt 
be the firſt Number; for the firſt and third Numbers muſt al- 
ways be of one name. iz, both Money, both Weight, both 
Time, or both Meaſurc, And though they be of one Kind, 
yet ifone of them is altered, by Reduction, from a higher to 


a lower Name then the ſo . mult be reduced to the ſame _ 
Name. For you muſt particularly Note, That if either the 


T9, 6. ” 2— —— a W «a a — 
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firſt or third Number conſiſt of ſeveral Denominations, that is, of 
Pounds and Shlullings ; or Pounds, Shillings, and Pence; or of © 
Pounds, Shillings, Pence, and Farthings ; or of Tuns, ae he 
Duarters, and Pounds, &c then muſt they be reduced to the loau- 
eſt Name mentioned. And if any one happens to be of divers De- 
nominations, and the other but of one Name; then the Number of 8 
one Name mnſt be reduced as lew, or into the ſame Name with tie 
other. As ſuppoſe the firſl Number is brought into Farthings, 
then the third Number, though but Pounds, muſt be brougbt into 
 Farthings alſo. Then you are to multiply the ſecond and third 
Numbers together, (when the Proportion is direct) and divide 
the product by the firſt Number, and the Quotient thence ariſing 
ill be the Anſaver lo the Queſtion, and in the ſame Name with 
the middle Number: And if in the ſmall Denomination, it muſt be 
brought by Diviſion to the higheſt Name for the better underſland= 
ing the Anſwer, You mult alſo Note That rf the middle Num- 


x 91 
8 
'F 
voy 
74 


. ber be of ſeveral Denommations, it muſt be lrought into the loweſt 
1 If 12 Gallons of Brandy colt 47. 10s, what will 134 Gallone 
* "£08 at %%% oh init e | 
= 5 Stated for working thus 
e 5 Callons. N | 75 1 fo ES Gallyns, | 
1 CR 4 — 10 — 1834 
„ „ 1 
5 | 5 n 
* | 989 Eid, 12000 
| 20) 1005 
n | „ VVV 


Here the firſt and third Numbers are like Names, vir. both 
i. | Gallons; and 134 being the Number that aſked the Queſtion, 


5. it hath the third Flace, as it always mult, as before allerted ; ; 
ne | and4/. 10s. the ſecond Number, being of two Denominations, 
al. | vis. Pounds and Shillings, it is reduced into the loweſt men- 
we: tioned, viz. Shillings, as before Directed, and then the three 
4 Numbers are there, wiz. 12—9go—134 3 and 134 the third 
ſt Number being multiplied by go, che ſecond Number produces 
x © 12000; which divided by 12, the firſt Number quotes 1005, 
OY which are Shilliugs, becaulc 90, the middle Number, were 
4 Shillings? and 1005 Shillings, divided by 20 gives gol. 5s, 
10 for the Anſwer; and for the Proof of its Truth, ſtate it back 


me | again thus: 


. ü At fraodt” / 0. nee es / I» et —— 


** Xt. om. Ah. 
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Example. : 
Gal, . Cal. 
It 234 coſt 50—5 what 127 

e 
1005 
12 


130 2805 (90s. Anſwer « or a 10% 
| | 8246 the Colt of 12 Gallons, 
| | — and is a ſure Proof of 
| the firſt w W ; and the back-ſtating and working the Proof =] 
is as much a Queſtion i in the Rule of Three as the firſt. | 
Buy the foregoing Rule and Directions, and theſe two Ope- : 
, rations, you may underſtand the Nature of the Rule, and Me- 
_ thod of working; and with Eaſe and Certainty anſwer any 

Example bee i in the Rule of three Direct; and therefore 


I ſhall omit what I can of verbal Directions, and abate as 


much of Figure work as is confiſtent with Diſpatch, and of 
not leaving the Work too obſcure, to fave Room, and not to 
be prolix ; and to this End, I ſhall only give the Exam- 
ples ſtated, and a little of the Work, and the Anſwers to the 
| Queſtions, lcaving moſt of the Operations to be . by | 
the! ingenious Practitioners. _ 
Example 3. | 
If 5600. of Indigo colt, 110 1 what will 10080. coſt at 
that Rate? | 
lbs 3. | 
If 56—224—1008 3 ? Anſwer 40327. or 201ʃ. 125. 
Example 4. | 
If half a C. Wt. of Copper coſt 4.1 185 was Quanity | 
will 145. buy at that Rate? 


. 


5 5. „ 
If 98 buy 56, what 142 ? Anſwer 805. of copper 
„ eee ,, 


If 4 C. 3 qrs. Sugar coſt 51. 155. 74. what will 4 Hogſheads 
come i os 8. 24 C. 197 1400. * 
If $92—1387—47462 Anſwer, 12373 Pence, or wx 141. 
14, And the Remainder, 226, multiplied by 4, gives 10643 
which alſo, divided by the firſt Number, 532, gives a Halt- 

penny more; ſo the whole is 51/. 115. 1d. 4. 

Any of theſe Examples, or any other, may be proved by a 
Back-ſtating, according as the firſt Example was proved ; and 
each Proof becomes another E in the Rule of Three 
as was ſaid before, 0 


ty 


ads 


11. | 


543 


alf- 


by 4 
and 


uree 


Penny. 
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Example 6. 25 
171 have cal. a Year oy how much is due to me : for 
144 Days Service at that Rate ? | 
Days. l. Day. 


It 365—g0—144? Auſewer, 19=14—626; Parts of a 
In This Example, the Product of the third by the ſecond 


| Nurther is 7200 ; which divided by the firſt 365 (according 


to the Rule) quotes 19 Pounds, the name of the middle Num- 


ber, and there is a remainder of 265; which multiplied by 20, 
according to Reduction, and the Product {till divided by 365. 5. 


there comes out 14 Shillings ; and yet there is a Remainder f 


250, which multiplied by 12, and the Product divided by 36g, _ 
gives 6d. & there is aRemainder of 90; which if multiplied by. 
A4 ʃthe laſt inferior Name) and divided by 365, yet would not 
_ eome to a Farthing more : ſo that the Anſwer is as above 
1914-675 9 
You are to note ls, That wie any Thing rt remains that 


2s reducible to an inferior or lywer Name, after muliiplied as 5 5 


5 it nf continually be divided by the firſt Number. 


Note alfo, When the firft of the three given Numbers is an Unit 


tion. 
E nample 7. 


14 I am to give 177. for 116. of Belladin Silk, what 24 fo! 


; 1 1 for my 45. at that Rate? 


Anſever 4058, or 2240. Vs, 
Example 8. 
Ik! buy 49 Bags of Hops at 12/. 125, 6d. fer Bag, what 
come they to at that Rate? 
Bag 55 "Bags ? 
| —12—12—6 49 
e 7 and by 


6 
681 _ 


— 


The foregoing Work i is performed by the compoucut Part 1 


as . in M altiplicatios. 


K 


or One, the I ork is Poor: med, or . found, by Mules DN t | 


— — —— . Ae. LA der AE WE» a 
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6 ne 


8 


When the third, or laſt of the three given Numbers io an 


Unit, or One, the Work i is n 5 Div on. 


" Example 9. . 
112 Elle of Holland coſt 31, 65. what | is the Price of 1 E OY 


5 at that Rate? 


8 222 2 Ell. | 
— 1 aer, 55 6d. 


572 ef EY 61. 
Example 10. 7 


11 56 Yards of Broad-cloth coſt _ 123. what e comes a Yard 
to at that Rate ? | 


Yds. | 701 ; Fo | Vd. 
F — Au. . 6. . va. 5 
8) 5—16 


e Anſwer, = 9 
This Example is wrought by Divzſion of Money, 4 ba com- 


ponent Parts; as before taught in the Rule of Diviſion. 


Example 1 4. 


If Py 1 2961. 275, and compounds at me Gl: 3 in the 
Pound 3 what _ B take for his Debt? 
= Ry 


If 20—90—3937- Anſwer bi 1644. 
Example 12. 
If a Gentleman hath an Eſtate of 5;00l. a Year, what may he 


_ expend daily, and yet lay up 124, 155. per Month? 


Firſt multiply 12. 15s. by 12, the Months in a Year, and 
it makes 153/. which deducted from col. the Remainder is 


7 347 Then ſay, 


; Days. =S 

If 365 347, what I Day 7 Anſwer 199. 

After you have reduced the Pounds into Shillings which 
make 6940, you divide them by 365, and the A is 197. 
per Day. 

The Rule of Three Inverſe, o or of Indirect Proportion. 


Wes Indirct Proportion 1, has been hinted 
. | 


m- 


the 


. ** , 


JUS AT 
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In Direct Proportion, the Product of the Firſt and Fourth _ 


| Numbers, is equal to the Product of the Second and Third. 


But in this Proportion, the Product of the Third and 
Fourth Numbers 1s equal | to the Product of the F rſt and 


| Second. 


The Method of h any Queſtion in this Rule, i is the 


| ſame with that of the Direct Rule. © 


For the Firſt and Third numbers muſt be of One Name, or 


= ſo reduced, as in that Rule; and the Number that moves the 4 
Queſtion mol poſſeſs the Third Place ; and the Middle Num- 
fy ber will be of the ſame Name with the Anſwer as it is there. 


To know when the Queſiton belongs to the Direct, and wh en to 5 


the Reverſe Rule. 


When the Queſtion is ſtated as aforeſaid, ak der wheths 


the Anſwer to the Queſtion ought to be more or leſs than the 
Becond Number; if more, then the leſſer of the F rſt and | 
Third Numbers muſt be your Divifor. g 


But if leſs, then the greater of the two extreme Numbers. | 


muſt be your Diviſor. 


And if the Firſt Number of the Three i is your Div ifor, then 


the Proportion is Dire; but if the laſt of the Three 1 is pur, | 
5 Diviſor, the Proportion is Indirect or Reverſe, | 


Or without Regard to Direct or Reverſe, > 
If more is required, the Leſſer; ; he D 
Ik leſc che Greater 18 5 wiſor. 8 
. Hæamples for Explanation. | 
Example 1. 


I Ik. 4 Men line 250 Deal-Boards in 6 Days ; how many | 
Men will plane them in 2 Days ? 


* 6 Pony Ones 255 what 2 Da; yo ? Anſ. 12 | Man: 
6 


48 


Ry I 2. 


11 a ad be 9 Inches broad, 155 in Length will 
make a Square Foot? _ 


8 In B. In L . | 
If 12— 12, what 9 Inches broad? 2 
. 12 5 | 
9) 144 


Lufee, 16 [aches in Length. WON 6 


* * ee EE at — — — 
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In theſe Examples, the firſt and ſecond Numbers are mnlti- = 


plied together, and the Product is divided by the Third; for in 


the firſt Example it is moſt certain, that 2 Days will require 


more Hands to perform the Work than 6 Days; therefore the 


leſſer of the extreme N umbers is the Divijor ; and declares The 8 


Queition i is in the Indirect Proportion. 


Likewiſe in the Second Example, 9 Inches in Breadth, muſt | 
needs require more in Length to make a Foot, than 12 Inches 5 

in Breadth ; wherefore it is in the ſame Proportion with the Furl 

5 e becauſe the Diviſor i is the Third Number. 


Example 3. 


= How many Yards of Sarcenct, of 9g 276. wide, will live . 
| "Vs of Cloth of 8 grs. wide? | — 


Cre. wide as. long. gr. wide, 
if - — 3 What. 3 
| FE 


TR more in n Is e 
9). 7 
Yards 24 Anſwer. Os 


Lrample 4 


Ira Quarters Loaf weigh 4 tb, x when Wheat i is 57. 64 che 
| Bylhel, what mult it weigh when Wheat is 47. the Buſket | * 


VVV lb. 
If 664. — g- 48 Aab 61. 
3 5. 


If in 12 Months 1000. Principal gains 5 Pounds Intereſt what _ 
Principal Will gui the ſame Intereit in 5 Months ? 5 


. 
- 100. = 
12 5 
5) 1200 


| 2 rack Principal, | 
T he Double Rule of Three Dire. , 


IN this Rule there are Five Numbers given to find out a 


Sixth, which is to be in Proportion to the Product of the 


2h Fourth and Fifth Numbers, as the Third Numbers, is to the 
Product of the Firſt and Second Numbers. 5 
Queſtions in this Kind of Proportion are wrought either bs 
two Operations in the Single Rule of Three Direct, or by the 
Rule compoſed sf the Five given Numbers, and the one may 


be a Proof to the other ; as may be ſeen 1 in the Exaraple follow- 


ing. | 


Here the narrower 10. Silk, the 


_ 


5 8 
. a 
„1 
- 
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8 Example 5 | : 
11 100 Pounds Principal in 12 Months, gain 5 Pound Inter- 


1 5 eſt, what will 246 Pounds Principal gain 1n 7 M onths ? 


If 100 — 5 what will 246 


1 | 90). 12 | 30 | 
20 


5 T 00 41 6 | co 2 12/65. ö ” 3 
M. = 


M. | + OY 
Then ay again, if 12 gain Tee what 7 
| 20 
246 
5 . 1722 
2 | 0)143 [6 
1 8 » To 6. ; 


In the ark Seite the Anſwer i is, that 5 1684. gain 5 
Pounds, then 24bl, will gain 12 Pounds 6 Shillings, | 
Then I ſay in the next Stating, if 12 Months gain 12. 65 5 


what will 7 Mouths 3 ? and the Anſwer is, 71. 37. 6d. Andſw } 
much will 246 Pounds gain in 7 Months, if 100 Pounds gain 5 : 


Pounds in 12 Months. 
You mult particulary note, That in all 8 where the 


3 Anſwer to the Queſtion is found by two Statings of the Rule 
of Three, the Anſwer of the fiſt Stating is ever the middle 
Number of the ſecond vexung 1 3 as in the preceding Exam- 
Pe. 


The foregoing Queltion may be anſwered by a Stating com- 5 


ped of the 5 given Numbers, thus: 


„„ on (5) 


If ———— 77 
f 
5 


12c0) 8610 (7. 
Wa 


„ 
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In this Work the ſtating the 5 $8400 


ueſtion the Firſt and F Garth A — 
umbers are made of one Name 1 
and the Second and Fifth; then PL. 


the twofirſt Numbers are multi- —— 
plied together for a Diviſor, and 1 200) 4200 (3% 


the laſt Three Numbers are mul- — 
tipliedtogether for a Dividend, ——— 
and the Quotient. or Anſwer, is 6⁰⁰ 


of the ſame Name withthe Mid. 12 
dle Numbers, viz. Pounds, In- _ 
tereſt, In the Work I find the 120) 7200 (64. 


flirſt Quotient / Pounds Intereſt: 72 
and ſo I proceed from one Deno- 
mination to another, till I Hnd WOE 


the ſame Anſweras in the Work 

at two Statings, viz, YU. e 
This Method operation ſerves to anſwer all queſtions in the 
: Double Rule of Three Dire, 
„„ The Double Rule of Tbree Reverſo, 


N this Rule you muſt place you Numbers in ſuch Order 
N that your Second and Fourth Numbers may be of one Ma 0 
r Pe and your Third and Fifth. N 
: Example. 5 
f 1000 Prioclpsl, in 12 Months, gain 6/. Indexes; what 
N will gain 20l. Intereſt in 8 Months? 
= | Stated thus: 


(1) i”, r 1 


| . ” 1 1 + Int. | Mo. | 4 , | : 
22 | 5 5 ws N | 
1200 SE | wr 48 4 | 
NV) | 1 8 20 | 
48) 24000 500. Privat Anſwer, 
| | EE. 0 f 
(00), 1 


In this Work, che third and fourth Numbers are multiplied 
together for a Diviſor ; and the firſt is multplied by the ſecond, 
and that Product by the fifth Number, and the Product 240 
is divided by 48, and the Quotient is 500l. Principal; which is 
the Anſwer to the Quelion, _e way be ſeen i in the Work, 
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Rules of Practice. . i 


HESE Rules are ſo called from their frequent Uſe = | 
Brevity 1 in caſting oy moſt Sorts of Goods or Merchan- 


dire. 


1 N ote, That. any Queſtion i in the Rule of Three, 3 1 L 2 . 
Number in the Aating is 1, is more ney done by theſe Ru ler "oo 


ed Practice, 
| But previous to theſe Rules, it is neceſſary to have the fol. | 
lowing Tables by heart. 1 
| 1 of a peat 5 0, 4 1 F of a Pound 5 
4. —U— 15 PI | 
6isL — —— 10 o is 1 | 
5 4 4 — 1 * ; 6 8 1 
J . 
„ — 2 0 2 
WY rb ST 2 # -<# 
„„ „„ 
„ 
1 | =o 0 2'T | 
T Parts of a Shilling. Example ; 3 
Gd. is. 1. 426 P Pounds of Sugar, at 64. per Is. 
of ir — ED 
. 3 2| 0): 21 4 * 
La 13 Anſwer. | 
. 6d. d. being thePrice of cackth. adilis Halfof a Shilling ; > : 
_ therefore the Half of 426 1s taken, and gives 2137. or 100. 
155. | 
CES Keese 2. 5 
* 44. is 3 a of Checſe, at 44. Ld lb. 
Jof :is. | -— 
2|0) 17 64 
75 J 1.8, e 1 els | 
Here 44. is 1 of a Shilling ; ends the third Part of 12 
is 170s. and 3 of a Shilling, or 8d. remains. | 
ed Note, Abways that the Remainder is of the ſame Name with the 
d, Dividend, which here ts 3 for the Pounds of C Bere are at 4 
Oroar cach, 


5 — ee ee 
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| Example 3. | | 
5 is x Fl | 246 Vards of Ribband, at 04. a Yard; 


of 15. : 
2 | 0) 6 | 64. 
| 4 —— Anſwer. N 
| Here the Yards are divided by 4, 1 8 755 is ide ath of . 
Shilling, and it quotes 61 Shillings, and 2 remains, or two 3 
Pences: So the Anſwer is. 1.—3—1—6, 
And thus may any propoſed Queſtion be aokwered; belonging 
1 the firſt Table, or Parts of a Shilling; ; that is, by diriding the 
given Number by the Denominator of the Fraction and the 
Quotient will be always Shillings, which (che Remainders being 
known as above) bring into Pounds, by dividing by 20, Sc. 
When the Price of the Integer is at a Farthing, a Halfpen. 
ny, or three Fartlrings more than the Value of the Pence men. 
tioned. then for thoſe Farthings, take a proper Part of the fore. 
Soing * found for the Pence, and them 2 = is 


ES Examples. 
GD 249 Ells of Canvas, at t 4d. 2 fer El. | 
4d. is — 
Td. 18 4 83 
of 4d. 105 or 4d. 4 dyſwe | 


219 9 314 
413 44 defer 


— 


. — _ \ 

— i a> — p 2 — . 

a * 9 — _ E. — — 2 — n 8 - = 2 — " = 
ed No re TR 1 g — — * * 3 — - "OY * * * 1 — ——— * — — —— — — a - —_ — - — tg — - 
— . — 1 8 A — > = © — 2 "_— 4 . — 7 * "= — — — 0 . , 
—— — — 8 1 õ— = 2 g l — 9 0 N =. Og 80 ws ky : - _ p 5 
— — = = A * - * " 
— = - — - ”7 = — — — — 7 « Rs — <<w- — - — — 22 - =_ Ls 2 =_ = 
* . * — x4 - SER a — — — _ — — — — — — —— 
— SRI AR 9 ws — 6s 5 — 7 3 8 - — II mee... _ 
2 — l " a 3 * r +... * P , 8 . 
Gat. ed —— — ; < _ 7 
* E . - hy : p 7 * "F 8 9 . * — 2 > * 
1 » 
" e 


th this Exaniple 1 divide by 3 for the ce as being the 
Third of one Shilling, and it quotes 33s. then I conſider that a F 
Halfpenny is the Eight of 4d. therefore I take the Eight 


Part af the Groat Line, or 88s. and that produces 10s. and 2 ; 
„ of a Shilling, or 4d. + ; then the two Lines being added toge- 
1 — : ther, make 93s. 4d. 2, or al. 135. 44d. 27 us in the Work, 
1 = Parts of a Pound. 1 
19 . 254 Yards of Cloth, at 10s. er Yard, 
1 1 | 1 127 Anſwer. | | 4; w 
1 8 the Half of 2 54 is taken, becauſe 10s. is the Half of 

|; A . ns 

! " 972 Gallons, at 6s, 8d. ber Gallon. OR 

VVV 


1 

1 
1 5 
. 41 
7 


J. 324 Anſwer. 


— — —— 
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"Here the third Part is taken, becauſe 6s. and 8d. is the third 


| | ofa Pound; and the Anſwer is J. 324. 


And thus may any Queſtion propoſed be anſwered, belong- 


ing to the ſecond Table, or Parts of a Pound; that is, by divid- 
ing the given Number by the Denominator of the Fraction, 
and the Quotient will always be Pounds; and if any Thing 

remains, it is always ſo many Halves, Thirds, Fourths, or 

Pifths, Sc. ofa Pound, according to the Denominator that 
you divide by. 85 

If the Price be Shillings and Pace, or Shillings, Pence and . 

5 Farthings, and no even Part of a Pound; then multiply the 

given Number by the Shillings i in the Price, & & take even Parts 
for the Pence, or Pence, and Farthings, and add the ſeveral 

Lines together, andthey will be Manage; which h Shillings b. bring ? 


into Pounds as before. 


| Brampls „ 
lb. v ET Ell . 
2 arg ; | 216 at 2—34 
5 8 . 
Ga] oy ——@ dd [43a 
$4.43] 2430: 1 855 ol 54 
py 106 or 6d. 0 3d. = 
4 G0 bl 3 " ah 2 100 ror pl 
4 101=- 6. 1 24-15 Anſw. 
9 306 Gallons of Tony” at 7% 96 Led 
oF 
64. 7 of 14. 3 55 | 
34. IGG? hd 
* 5 305 
Tt 153 9 dnfw. | 


If of 


When the Price is 10d. only, annex O to che Right of the giv- 


en Number (which is multiplying by 10) and they are Pence; . 


which divide by 12 and 20. 
Example. 4260b. of Hops, at 10d. per lb. 
W - 


#10) 515 


3 


1. 17—1 5 . 
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When the Price is 11d. ſet down the Quantity twice in the 


Form of Multiplication, and add the two * W then 
divide oF I2 and 20. Ed 


| Example. | 
ik 1b. of dice at 11d. Er lb. 
426 e 


12) 4686 Pencc. 


20039 %%% 


| 1 19-10-6 8 
Tft the - Price be 11d. take Half the oppermoſt Line Se. 
"EF Example. 
9421s. of Tobacco, at 11d. + + per 15. 
942 


| 100 10833 Pence 


2 Ii 0) go | . 


Wo. 45—2— py ; 
When the Price Is 1s, only tas by 20. 


| Example, 
2 | 0)96 | 453. of Tobacco, at 124. * . 


— — — 


1. 48—4 As 


| Ghillings ; and the Figures towards the left are Pounds. 


Example. 
_ Fx. 596 Gallons of Spirits, at 25, per Gallon, 


are Pounds. 


| Ples may be moſt expeditiouſly wronght, vix. 


| "She the Price is 25. it is gone at Sight, by doubling the 
laſt Figure towards the Right-hand, and ſetting it apart for 


| . 59—12 Anſwer, Here the Double of 6 is 12, ; and the 59 
it Ip From this Method of working by 25, a Multitude of Exams 


„ e 0 


* 


for 


© 59 


LAN 
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4:36 = 7 pr. os 
| 444 Cambrick | 426 at gs. 6d. per : 
| at 5% 80 TI e 3 
15 48 at 25. 16. 425. | 42—12 at 25. 
. at 22 21— Gat 17. 
| 15,4 of: 25, | 22—4 at 15.6d515. t0—13at 6d. 


64. J of 1s. | 11—2 at6d.. 


: 34. + of 6d. | 1 Anſw. 2 64. 5 


'£ 1 27-1 3 at 54. 


The Green of theſe two . is ſo intellig] bly 


wrought, that there is no need of verbal Explariation. 
er 548 Yards of Broad Cloth, at 125, 98 ber Yard. 
4 54—16 at 27. 
ens Times 2 is 127. 


6d. is : [arms at 12, Naw, That 191. 145. is the 3 
rofs 27. 13—14 at 6d. LJ Part of 541. 167. the 


two Willing: Line. 
© 342—10 Anſwer. 


Or multiply by 125. and take Half of the 85 N umber for 
the 6d. thus: 
548 Yards. 


12 


5576 
„ 
2 | 0)685 | © ; 
J. 342—10 Anſwer. 


When the Price is an even Number 1 $hillings, tk | 
given Number of Integers by Half the Price, & double the firft 
Figure of the Product for Shillings, and carry as is uſual in 
Multiplication, and the other Figures towards the Left will be 


Pounds. 


. 


1364 Yards of Cloth, at 14s. fer Yard, 
7 the Half of 144. 


4 20745. Aoſuer. | 
Here 7 Times 6 18 42 3 the Double of 26. is 1 c. 


J 


aite Methods and Rules of Practice (having ſeveral other Sub- 
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When the price is an odd Number of Shillings, work for the 


eren Number as above; and for the odd Shillings take the 
20 of the 5 Number, "and add them ng 


E b. 


605 Gallons of Citron Walen at 175. ber Gallon, 
i 2 8 Half of 16s. 


1 
24 ice. 


4 


* 
— 


(. 421—12 ks = 
"In this Example I ſay, 8 Times 6 is 48; and the Double of 
Bis 16s, and carry 4 ; then 8 Times 9 is 72, and 4 is 76, 6and 
_ earry7;zand 8 Times 4 1 is 32, and 715 393 then the Half of 4 | 


= 1s 2, Sc. | 
T have not here Room to ſneak of the various and almoſt infi- 


jects and Things to treat on) but ſhall leave ſome general Rules, 
_ which, if heedtully me, will be of great Uſe to Learners 3 5 
08 ore theſe, viz. 5 
| ben the Price is Parts of a Farthing, or 3 a Pinay; 

"a Þ + $» Sc. then multiply the Integers by the Numerator, 

and divide by the Denominator, and the Reſalt will be either 
Farthings or Pence; which reduce to Pounds, c. | 

2. When the Price is Pence, and no even Part of a Shilling ; ; 

as ſuppoſe 5d. 7d. 8d. or 9d. then it may be done by taking 
their Parts, as 3d. and 2d. is 5d. and 4d. and 3d. is 2d. and 4d. 

and 4d. is 8d. and 6d. and gd. is 9d. but it is an eaſy and ſure 

Way to multiply the given Number by 5, 7, 8, or 9, then the 
Product is Pence, which reduce to Pounds by Redubion. 

9. When the Price is Pence; and Parts of a Penny 3 as 1d2, 
24+, or 642, then work for the Penny by taking the { for 2d. 
the ; and | for 6d. the | Then for the Farthing, take + of the 
Penny Line, and for 4, 4, of the Two-penny Line; and for 2 
take ; of the 6 Penny Line; then add the Reſults together, 
and the Total will be Shillings, which reduce to Pounds by di- 
viding by 20. Or by the ſure Way of bringing the mixt Num- 
ber into the loweſt Denomination ; as 144, into 5 Farthings ; 
| 27, into 5 Halfpence, and 642, into 27 Farthings ; then mul- 
: oy the Integers by 5, and the Product is Farthings; or by 5 
Hlalfpence, and the Product will be Halfpence ; or by 27 Far- 
things, and the Product will be Farthings ; which, whether 

Farthia gs or Pence, reduce to Pounds, G | 


which divided by 26 (as ſaid before) quotes Pounds Trett, &c, 


6. If che Price be Pounds and Shillings, or Pounds, Shil- 
lings, Pence, and Farthings, multiply by the 9 in the 
Price, chat is, in the Pounds and Shilling, and take 

the Pence and Farthings. 3 
6. When the Number of Integers hath a Fraction —_ 85 


or belonging to them, as J, 4, 3, Sc. then take 4, 4, or - 2of the 


ſults, 
| TARE and 7＋ R ET 7. Te 


Groſs Weight 1s the Weight of the Goods in Hundreds, f 
Quarters, and Pounds, with the Weight ef the Hogſhead, Caſk, 


Cheſt, Bag, Bale, Ec. that contains the Goods. 


= Tare is allowed t the Buyer for the Weight of the Hog. — 5 
head, Caſk, Cheſt, Bag, Bale, Sc. 

| Trets | is an Allowince made for Waſte, Duſt, Ac. in ſundry ; 
1 Sorts of Goods, as Tobacco, Cotton, Pepper, Spices, Cc. and 
| 3s always 4/6. fer 10416, Suttle, and found by dividing the Sut» 
When tbe 
Groſs Weight is brought i into Pounds, and before the Tare is 
deducted, they are called Pounds Groſs ; and after the Tare is i} 


tle Pounds by 26, becauſe 4 "Times 26 make 1041, 


ſubtralled, the remaining Pounds are called Pounds Sultle, 


Tare at ſo much ßer Caſk, Hog ſiead, Bag, Oc. 


The Allowance for Tare is ee wrought, as by the 
following Examples: 


In 12 Caſks of Indigo, containing 45 C. 1 gr. 14. Groſs, | 


Ts 2045 per Caſk, how many Pounds Net? 


2 Caſks „ 
E 85 0 Gy T4 : 
| or | 45 | 
a6 Pounds Tare 1 
4547 


5082 Pounds Groſs, 


ſubtract 360 Pounds Tac. 


Anſwer, 4722 Tounds Nett. 
In this Example, the 1%. Tate ot one Calk are multiplied b- 
ch: Number of Caiks, and the Pꝛodutt is 350 Pounds Lare 
L 
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4. When the Price is ſhillings and Pence, orShillings, Pence, 


and Farthings ; muluply the Integers by the Shillings of the 
Os" and take Parts for the Pence, or Pence and Farthings, i 


arts for 


Price of one of the e and add that. to the other Re- _ | 


” 
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ad the Groſs Weight is reduced into Pounds by the Method 
ſhewn in Reduction of Weight; and then the Pounds 'Tare are 
dieducted from the Pounds Groſs, and the Remainder 1 is Pounds 
Nett, viz. 4722, as in the Work, 
When the Tare is at ſo much per C. aut. multiply the Num- 
ber of Hundreds by the Tare, and take Parts for the odd 
Weight, and add it to the Tare found by Multiplication, and 
divide it by 112 to _ it into Groſs bran. an. in order for Sub- 
traktion. 


| Example. 


5 What i is TY "TOO We. of 12 Caſks of Agel, vt, Of 
5 14 C. 2 97. 14l. 
84 Tate 2 C. 


— 32 he 
- . 1 — - * 
— — 4 . * * — 
— — - . 4 
FY - 7 , _ "2 th CE — — - - 
— P * — A — — 
* — — 


— | ey c. gre. B. 
” 8 
84 10—2—084 Tare. 
=P for half C. | — — . 
14 for 5 74—0—052 Neit We. 


75 17842040. 
| 112 | 


| "Gab. « or balf a C. 1 TH 
The Tare in the laſt Example is to be fad by the forego- 
1440 ing Directions, 10 C. 2 478. 8164, which ſubtracted as in che 
11 | Work, leaves 74 C. o grs. 5004 for the Nett Wr. 


1 i = But the foregoing Wee — 1 be ſooner done by Practice, 
f 1 L us: | I 

713/88 . 

al 14h. i is 4 of C. 8) $4—2—14 Groſs, 

| | : ol 10—2—8z Tare. 


74 —— 54 Neit. 
| (2: this Matos | the Groſs Weight is divided by 8, becauſe 
1 1 40b. is one Eighth of 1120. and the Remainder 1s cubes into 
1 the next inferior Name, and ſtill divided by 8, to the End, and 
| | 8 then deducted as above, and the Nett Weight 1s the fame as by 
| 
1 


the other Way. And fo may any Tare er Cent. be found, if 
the Tare bean even Part of 11216. as 14 is one Eighth, and 7. 
is the Half of that, Sc, that is, if the Tare be at 70. per C. | 
find it for 144, as before, and then take the Half of that for 4 
lb. per C. Tare, the like for 806. per C. Tare ; take one Se- 
venth for 16/6, and the Halt of that for 8/6. per C. Tare. 


* 


he 


ce, 


auſe 
into 
and 
a8 by 
id, if 
1 lb, 
er C. 
t for 
e Se- 


5 Tare as tollows, VIZ. 
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„ ee, „ 
What Trett ! is when allowed, and how found, bath * aid . 


already; now I ſhall give an Example for Explanation, as fol- 


lows : 


Bought fix Hogſheads of Tobacco, containing Groſs and. 


No > qrs. * 1 . 0 
1 t. 4—I—20 Tare 80 
3 Os Frogs 
4 Z %% 
V 
6 9—1—14 110 
Sutil 1 — A2 —Ü— nn n= 
6) 4193 (164 Tre, En, 42—3—=12 602 
26 > a” ys 
1592 5296 


| „ 4800 Pounds Groſs. : 
38 ſubtract 602 Pounds Tare. 
4198 Pounds Suttle. 


1 deduft | 161 2 Pounds Treit. | 


: 4036 2 - Pounds Neu. 

There are ſome few other Rules, ſuch as Barter,” or ck 
ing Goods for Goods; alſo Exchange for Coin, Profit, Lols, 
Oc. but all of them being done either by the Rule of Three, or 
by the Rules of Practice, it is therefore here e to en- 
large upon them. 


Of FRACTIONS, Vulgar and Decimal. 


V HAT Fractions are, hath already been hinted is the 


| Rule of Diviſion, from whence they ariſe ; for the Re- 


5 is a Part of a Dividend remaining undivided; as admit 


541. is divided into 12 equal Parts, the Quotient is 4, and the 
Remainder 6: So that here 6 remains as yet undivided by 12, 


and is therefore 6 Parts in 12, or 6 Twelfths, equal to a half; e 


for 6 is the + of 12; and the Remainder are uſually ſet down in 
this Form and when ſo, the Expreſſion is called A Fraflion 5 3 


Whoſe Parts are underſtood by theſe Names, vis. 


6 Numerator, 
12 Denominator. by 


2 2 
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The Numerator is above the Wart Line, and ſheweth the 
Number of Parts ſignified by the Fraction; and the Denomina- 
tor ſtands under the Line, and declares the Number of Parts into 


w»uhich the Integer or whole Number is divided; as above 546. is 


divided into 12 Parts, and the Quotient ſays there are 4 times 12 
eontained in 54, and 6 remains, which is 6 Twelfths of a Pound, 5 
or 10s. as aboveſaid. | | 
Frattions are thus ſet down and SY vi. 4, one Fourth : 1 
one Half: 4 one Third; 55 one Fifth; 1 one Sixth; 3, two 


Thirds; 3 two Fourths ; 3 T5 two Sixths 3 + "T0 five Sevenths, 


1 


Fractions are either proper or improper: A properFraftion hath 
its Numerator leſs than the Denominator, as 5, tive. Eights; 
34, Twenty-four Fifty-ſixths, c. 


5 Non Improper” Frattion hath its Numerator greater chan rhe 


| Denominator ; ; „ as ley en Thirds; 137 Oe eight Fiess, 


Ge. 85 


Again, Fraftions are * hes Gas or Compeend ; Simple, = 


when a Part of an Integer or Tietz hath but one Numerator, 


and one Denominator ; as 4 of a Pound Sterling, 4 2 ofa Co 


| Weight, 3 3 of a Tun, & of Gall on, &c, Compound is a Frac- 


tion ofa Frattion, as 13 Tof a z of a Pound Sterling, which is 


equal to Half a Crows; ; Or when it is divided into any I Number 


: of Parts, and thoſe Fus again ſubdivided into Parts Sc. 


Fractions are of two Kinds, viz. Vulgar and Decimal, Vutgar, 


Fractions are as declared e D Fractions are art! thei. 


ally expreſſed, by ſetting down the Numerators, only, the De- 


nominators being underfiood ; and are always an Unit, with as 
many Cyphers annexed as there are Places in the Numerator ; 


and therefore muſt be either 10, or or ſome Power of 10, as 7 DO 


10, 10,000, or 100, co, Sc. 


Decimal Fraftions appear as whole Numbers, 6 are in 


gene ral ſo wrought) but are diſtinguiſhed from them by a Point 


or Comma prefixed, thus „5 is read five Tenths ; „32 thirty-:wo 
Hundredths ; and ,256 two hundred 56 Thoufandchs ; but of 5 


Decimal Fractions and their Uſe hereafter. | 


* 


He duction of Vulgar Hractions, is to fit or prepare them for 

Adeition Subtraction, &c. n 
1. To reduce a mixed Number to an improper Fraflim. 
Rule. | 


Multiply the Integer by the Denominat or, wy take in the 
Numerator, 5 | 
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Example. . 


Reduce 12 Gallons à to an improper Fraftion, thus : 


* Ne w Numerator. a 


Anſwe- TH" or 51 Ovates, 


2, To reduce an improper Fraction to a whole or mixt N nber. 
Nu Divide the Numerator by the Denominator, 


| Example. by | : : 
Reduce the laſt Example to a whole or mixt Number, v vi. 
8 3 6. 


| "Remainder: : equal to 3 IN | 
Here 13 Gallons is the whole N N the e the 
Came with three Quarts. 


3. To reduce Fradlions to common Denoninator. 


"Rents: ; 
Multiply * W of each Fradlion 7 into at 1 B 


5 except its own, and the Product will be a Numerator: 0 


: that F rattion 3 ; and then do ſo by the wy Sc. 


Example. 


Reduce 3 47 75 and + of any Integer, to a common Denomi- 
nator ; | lay twice 4 is 8, and 6 times 8 is 48, for a new Numera- 
tor to 3; then fay 3 times g is 9, and 6 times ꝙ is 54, for a neu 
Numerator to 4; laſtly, lay, 5 times 4 is 20, and 3 times 20 is 
60, the Numerator to + : Then to find the common Denomina- 
tor, ſay 3 times 4 is 12, and 6 times 12 1s 72, the common 
Denominator ; fo that 55 is equal to 5 32 to 4, and 92 to +, 


Wies may thus be proved: 


4 ofa Pounds 13. 4. 0] | 72) 162 (26% or 24 
4 ditto | x 54 | 144 | | 
py diito „ 16 8 60 e 
L . n— 18 


2l. 55. or 1 45 0 19? Common Denominator. 
Here the ſeveral Numerators are added together, and they 
make 162; which placed over the common Deneminator 
72, make che! improper Fraction 7 3 : and! us Value is found as 


L 3 


Il 


, - 
3 U— — 
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| before lirefted, in the Rule for Reducing an improper Fraftiok = 
to @ whole or mixed N uber ; 5 as may be icen in the foregoing 


5 TN 


— 


"TH 1 Frafion i in 1s loweſt TE. 
If this are even Numbers, take half of the Numerator and 


Denominator, as long as vou can; and then divice them by any 


digi Number Ji. e. 3,45 5 6, Oc. ) that will leave no Remain- 


der i in eicher. | 


K 1 
N + into i its loweſt Terms; ſay, the half of 56 is 28, 


| and the 2 * 84 is 42 3 and then the half of 28 ; is 14, and the Ds 
4 of 42 _ 21: So the Frattion 3% is reduced to 44. And fince 


21 


they cannot be halved any longer, for though you can halve 14, 
yet you cannot 21, without Remainder ; try therefore to divide 
them by ſome other digit Number; and you will fin that 7 Will 


divide Numeratorand Denominator withonany Remainder ; then 


: ſay the 7's in 14 twice, and they s in 21, three times; Sothe Frac- 
tion 33 reduced into its lo eſt Terms, will be 2 2; which is of 
| the ſame ö as 5. es Work 1 is done in this Form, | 


5 L EY 1 1 * 


And the Proof that 2 1205 *. . Value with 66 will appear 
by mu tiplying any Integer by the Numeratpr of each Frattion, 
and dividing by che Denominator of each Frattion. 


Example. 
Letthe Integer beof1/, Sterling, or 205. 
Ihe Frattion 5 The 1 : 
VE 5 1 
WE: > © 
5 EET 
3 40 84011200135. 
—— „„ 
252 1 135. 4d. : 
12 : 


Un ˙ A 5; 
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Here it 15 manifelt chat by working a Fratiion in its loweſt 
Terms, much Time and Figures are ſaved. In one Operation, 
20 the Integer 1s multiplied by 2, and the Product 40 divided 
by 3. ane there remains 1, or q of a Shilling or a Groat, as in 
the other Work. 

There are o her Methods of dci 2 Frafiion i into its laws 7 

eſt Terms ; but none ſo ready as he foregoing, where it can be ̃ 

uſed. | | 
= 7 reduce 4 Compound Fraction into 4 Fi mple one o the 
| fame Value. | 

"Bak Multiply the Numerators wither fas a new Namie: 
tor, and the Denominators together for 2 new Denominator. 


Example. 


: -Reluce? 2 of 3 of 5 of a Pound Sterlinginto a ſimple Faattion, 
. Say twice 3 is 6, and 5 Times 6 is 30, the Numerator ; then 
three Times 4 is 12, and 6 Times 12 is 72, the Denominator: 
32 of a Pound is equivalent to 2 of 4 of Z of a I. Thus proved, 
S of a l. is 165. 8d, and of 165. 84. is 125. 6d. and 3 of 125. 6d. 
K 85. 4d. the Anſwer: ” And multipiy 20s. by 30, and divid- 
ing by 72, gives the ſame Anſwer, as in the following Work 18 
plain. | 
230 - * 


72) 60008 s. 
575 5 3 
"= Renizins 85, 4d. 

_ M wuply 


72)288(4d, | 
288 


Wo J 
6, To nd the Value of any F 1 whether 77 Coin, nab, 
TOS Meaſure. : 
Rule. Multiply the Integer by the Numerator, and divide 
by the Denomigator; and 155 ny Thing remains, m. 11uply 10 by | 
the Number ot Vals, of the next inferior Denomiration, 


{47 :nple. 

What i 8 4 % of a Pound, or Cs. ? The Operation of the forego | 

ing ie of roof to the Compound Fraftion of 5 of 30f 2, | 
an{wers cis Queſtion, aud need not be repeated, _ 


8 
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| Again, W hat is os n Weigu ? 


20. the 1 
: 5 the Numerator. 
| The Denowinator 6) 10 | 
C. 46 —1 remains. 


4 Io 1 C. 


B46 


. 2—4 f remains. 15 
28 15. S gre 


6) 112. 


16 C. 1 6 Y lb. 18—2 


lere the Integer 20 C. is multiplied by FE Numdrator 95 
and the Product 100 divided by the Denominator 6, and the 
Remainder 4 is multiplied by the Parts of the next inferior 
| Denomination, Sc. and the Anſwer is 16 C. 2 228 1 8b. 5 er 


„bf Pound Weight, as in the Work. 
. Addition of Vulg ar Fats 


| F the Fractions to be added . a common Denominator, | 
add the Numerators together for a Numeratory. and I place 1 it 


| over the common Denominator. 7 


Example. 


Add 2 2 55 = 2. of aPound Sterling together, Say 2and 3 is 


5, and 4 is 9, the Numerator ; which place over 5 the common 


Denominator, thus 3, and this' improper Frattion 2, is in 
Value 36s. for 9 Times 4s. (the gth of a Pound) is 365. 5) © 
for if the Numeratorg be divided by the Denominator , —— 


I ſay the 5's in 9 once, and 4 remains, which is + of a J. 14 


Pound, or $0: 


But if the Fractions to be added have an uneq al 8 8 
tors, then they muſt be reduced to a common denominator, 


by the Rulc before ſhewn, before Addition can be made; and 


then proceed as above. 
2. When mixed Numbers are to be del ek with the 


fractional Parts as before, and carry the Fraftional Value to the 


Whole Numbers. Example. | 
Add 25“. 2 10 12 4, thus 25 3 7 
12 
J. 38 FRY | 
Here 1 and g, the Numerators, make 4 ; and 2 | is 1: and 2 is 
=o and 5 makes 8; and t and » 1s 3, and the Anſwer is 38. 
Or they may be reduced 1 * oper F ractions thus: 7 


4 bones K. os 8Þ dy 


mn 8 | wjuys 


1 
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1 103 
. 49 
3 
| 4 Y Pounds, 


"ord the Numerators are added, 8 Total is 132; which 
_ divided by 4, the common Denominator quotes 38 Pounds, — | 
tame Anſwer as above. | 
2. When compound Fraftions are to be added to ſimple ones, 
reduce the Compound Fraftion to a ſiaple « One, as before direct- 
ed; and then b as above. 
| Example. 1 Fs 
Add 2 and 3 to Z of; 3 of a Pound; __ once 2 is 2, . 
4 is 8, therefare'® ; 5 equal to the compound Faos. Then 
add, ſaying, 2 and 3 is 5, and 2 is 7, the new Numerator, and | 
+ Tag! in Value to 175. bd, will be the Anſwer. | 
Subtraction of Vulgar Fractions. 
N this Rule the Fractions muit have a common Denominator, : 
or be reduced to one, before Deduction can be made. 
n | 
Wbat is "the 1 between J and £ ? Antwer 4 3 
which may be proved by Addition, for 4 and 4 "make 2 A | 
| Note, The Difference between the Numerators i is the Differ | 
"ence of the Fraftions. : 
Again from 4 of a Pound take. if 2 Hers the 88 are to 
be reduced to a common Denominator: 36 is the firſt Numera- 
tor, and 20 the ſecond Numerator, their Difference is 16; and 
48 is the common Denominator : So that 4% or 4, in uns 
| loweſt Terms, is the Difference between 4 of a Pound, and £ 77 
of a Pound. 
frond ſultralt a compound Fraction frem a ſimple one. 
= e the compound Fraction toa fimple one, and then 
work as be fore. 
Example. From 43. take 2 Z of £ 5, lay twice d is 16, and g Times 
9:18 27 therefore 2 5% is equal to a compound Fradion. Then 
14 and 45 muſt be reduced to a common Denominator; thus: : 
—13 Times 27 is 351, the fic Numerator ; 16 Times 14 is 
224, the ſecond Numerator ; and 14 Times 27 is 378 the com- 
mon Denominator. Then ſubtract 224 the ſecond Numezator, 
from 351 the firſt Numerator, and the Remainder is 127, which 
place over 378 the common Denominator, thus 427 Anſwer: 
When a fimple Fraftion is to be deducted from a I hole Number. 
Rule. Subtract the Numerator of the Fraction from the 
Denominator, and place the Remainder over 15 Denominator, 
and carry 1 to ſubtract from the whole Number, Oc. 


eg Fu — aa vor. * 
7 * 


= 
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Multiply 56! by: 56 


Example, 


From 12“. take z thus: — Say 5 (the Numerator) from 8 (the 
Denominator) and there pur Mg 3, which place over the Deno- 


minator 8, thus 4; then 1 from 12 and thete remains 11 So 
- the Anſwer is, J. 11 4, or J. 11 76. 5 


Multiplication of V altar Frets tons. 


5 : Rule. 4 TULTIPLY the Numerators i into one another for the 


Numerator of the Product; and then do the ſame 


by the Denominators, for the Denominator of the eee 


| Example. „„ 
Maltiply 3 3 of a Pound by £ of ditto : ſay 3 times 5 is 15, the 


Numerator ; ; and 4 times 6 1s 24, the Denominator ; So the 
5 Anſwer i is 44, or in the loweſt Term 5. 


You areto note, That Multiplication in Fraftions lefſensthe pro- 


duct though in whole numbers it augments it; as above 3, or 127. 
Gd. is leſs than &, or 16s. 8d. and al ſo leſs than the other Frac- 
tion 4, or 157. "The reaſon uf which I have not here room to 
I”  infiſt © on; but it is given in my Arithmetic,in Multiplication of Vul- 

gar Fractions; to which Book I refer the the reader for that, 
and ſundry. enlargements 1 in the ſeveral rules of the Science of 

: Arithmetic. Hon 


2 To multiply a wht nine, by a Fraflion, TO 


| Rule. Multiply the Integer by the Numerator of the Fraftion 
5 as Be the e over che Denominator. | 


Example. 4 


This i improper Fraftion 15®reduced according to eels. makes 


but 420. which is leſs than 56 : and confirms what was before 
aſſerted, vir. that e of Frathions leſſens the Product, 
e 


„ multiply a Simple by a bs dene Fraction. 
Rule. Reduce the Compound Fraftion to a ſimple one, as  be- 1 
fore taught, and work as above. 


BY xample. 


Multiply g 3. of a pound, by 3 3 of 2 of a pound : FRE 6 times 6 
is 36, and 8 times 121896. So chat the apiver | iS 3870 or 3 in its 
loweſt terms; equalto 75, 64, 


” * il ena a. 26-1 


> mr) 


+ — Five — MH, SO 


6 


ore 
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Diviſion of Vulgar Fractions. 


Rule. N -ULTIPLY che Numerator of the D into the 
|  Deneminator of the Dividend. and the product is 


„ eg of the Quotient; - and then multiply the Denomi- _ 
nator of the Diviſor into the Numerator of the Dividend, and 


the Produtt will be the Numerator vo the Quotient. Example. 
F Divide 4+ by 3) 38032 Quotient. | 


Here 16, multiplied by 2, 25 321 ; and 15 by 3, gives 45: 
So that the Quotient 15433 equal to 727 as in the work, _ 


Again, ſuppoſe 3% was Are by 3, the Quotient will be 2, : 


equal to 1 [meger, or whole thing. And ſofor any other Example. 


3 Reduflion of Decimal Fractiong. 

"HAT a Decimal Fradlion is, bath been already ewn. 5 
VV The next ſtep 1 is, how to reduce a Vulgar Frattion into 
a Decimal : which is no more than to annex cy phers : at diſcretion _ 
(that is 2, g, or 4, Cc.) to the Numerator, and en gia it * N 


the Denominator. Example 1. 
Reduce 2 of a pound Sierting 1 to a Decimal : 
4) Lang . 


that is, 75 3 equal | to 3 qrs. "of any y thing, 


whether money, weight, meaſure, Sc. as being 4 of 


100; add ſo 25 hundredrhs 1 is, in Decimals, the Quarter of any 


hing, as being the 4 of a 100; and five tenths ponies the = 
half of any thing, as being the 4 of 10. 
In Reduction of Dicimals ſometimes i it happens that a ber g 
orcyphers, muſt be placed to the left hand of the Decimal, to 
ſupply the defect or the want of places in the Quotient of the 
Diviſion. In this caſe always remember, that ſo many cyphers as 
you annex to the Denominator of the Vulgar Frattion, fo man 
places you muſt point off in the Quotient towards the left-hand; 
but if there be not ſo many places to point off, then you muſt 


ſupply the defect by placing a c) pher or cyphers to the left of - 
the Decimal, 


5 "Example. 
Redet gd. « or 228 the Decimal of a pound Sterling, thus : 
1 9000, 6375 
72 . 5 
8 BBF Lows are bu three places i in the 
180 A | Quotient, viz. 375 3 and therefore 
168 Is aannot point off 4 for che four cy 
— | phers annexed tog; wherefore I pre- 
120 lx to the left of the Quotient 375. 
120 thus 0375, and then it is 375 ten 


thouſand parts of an Integer. 


7 
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The more cyphers you annex, the nearer you bring your De- 


Cima to the truth: but in moſt caſes, four cyphers annexed are 


1 


ſuſſicient. But when you are to reduce 4, 2, or 4 (as above) of 


an Integer to a Decimal, or any number of ſhillings to a De- 
cimal of a pound, two cyphers are e One OE 


moree. 


Example 3 * 


> "Reduce 3 farthings to the Hecimal of a pound, OY is the 
Vulgar Fractions 554 ., 960 farthings being a pound. 
906 fo) g, oooοοο | 003125. The work being performed a ac- : 
cording to the Diviſion, with two cyphers prefixed, quotes 
4003125, or by 3125 ten hundred thoufandth parts of a pound. 
By the bene method, the Vulgar Frattions of (ORs e 


Sc. are reduced to Decimals. 
Example 4. 


5 is 12 pounds weight expreſſed in the Decimal of x * 
| weight Avoirdupois, or 1205 ? the Vulgar Tresen in 4 1, and 
the Decimal, 1071 found as before, thus. 


112) 12, 000, 1071 


. . The 3 48, is not 


— Vuoorth notice, being leſs than 
N Zo, Se. the 10000. pot anne. 
Example. = 
| How is 73 * brought to the Decimal of a year ? vulgarly | 
thus expreſſed 572. 
5 36 5 
 365)730 (,2 tn 2 tenths, RE Thus proved 305 
: 730 | _— 


1 


(0) 


| Here 363, the daysin a year, is divided by i 10, twice, and 


the e added together, and they make 7 3 days. 
Valuation of Decimals. 
0 find the value of a Decimal Frattion whether of coin, 
weight, meaſure, Sc. 
Kule, Multiply the Decimal giv en, by the Units „ in 
the next inferior Denomination, and point off as many places 


from the right-hand as you have in your Decimal, ſo thoſe 
figures towards the left of the point are integers, or whole num- 
bers; and thoſe on the other ſide, towards the right-hand, are 
parts of 1, or Unity ; thatis, ſo many tenth, hundredths, thou- 
ſands, or tcn thouſandths of one of thoſe Integers, whether a 
pound aſhilling, or a penny, c. orf a Ton, a Hundred, a Quar- 


ter, or a Pound Weight, Sc. And ſo many of ny other Inte- 


ger, of what quality o or kind ſoever. 


Anſ. 6,240 
. Os, 64. 960 85 5 4 farthings 1 penny. 
8 900 parts or almoſt 1 of . 


9 C. 2 qre. 2 lb. 240 parts, —— 


20, and point off 5 20 for the three places in the decimal, Sc. 
and the anſwer is 97. 6d. 4 nearly. . we 


| (the fraction being the ſame), but with different reſpect to the 
inferior denominations ; and the anſwer is 9 C. 2 grs. 2Ib. 2; 


To find the true value of a decimal in money in a briefer 

method, viz. 35 F 3 1 
Rule, Always account the double of the firſt figure (to tke 
left hand) for ſhillings : and if the next to it is 5 reckon 1 thil- 
ling more; and whatever is above 5, call every one ten; aud 
the next figure ſo many ones as it contains; which tens and 


more, which makes 9, and there being 2, (in the 7 above 5) 
they are to be accounted tens; or 20; which with the next 


1 for 24, they give 6d. and a farthing more, 
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Example. | 


+476 parts of a pound ſterling, 
20 ſhillings a pound. 05 | 


: 9, 20 


e 


. 20 C. 1 ton. ; 
e 
4 f. 1 C. 


8 e . 
5 „ 28 10 1 qr. of C. 


2,240 | 


In the example of money, I will multiply the faftion by 
In the example of weight I proceed as in that of money; 


1065 
of a pound wt. i 


ones call farthings ; and for every 24, abate 1: as admit the 
laſt example of money, viz. 476; the double of four is 8: and 
there being one 5 in 7, (the next figure), I reckon one ſhilling 


figure 6 being ſo many ones, making 26 farthings ; aud abating 


M 
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"Addition * Decima lo. 


| | the Came i in operation as in whole numbers; only i in ſetting 5 
down, care muſt be taken that tlie decimal parts ſtand re- 


ſpectively under like parts; that is, primes under primes, ſe- 


conds under ſeconds, thirds ron thirds, xc. and the inte- 


gers ſand as in wi. ole numbers. 


„„ Eramples, ; 
= TEDDY S8 28 
5 2 8 3 
2 4 6 4 2 6 47 96 479 6 2 
7 . 0042 
0 „O 6 0 7 6 „0 O 6 
65 7 9 4 r 
4 22 90. 0 5 5 . 9. 
43-7 7 yn » | 5 F 


Note, There muſt be as many places pointed off, as there 


are in that number which has moſt decimal places. . 


The caſting up of the foregoing example, is the ſame with _ 
the addition of one denomination, in whole numbers; the to- 


tal of the firſt (ſuppoſing them pounds ſterling) as 4.374. and 


„705 parts. The ſecond is 14, and 4760 „ ; And the 
third! Is 2. and 14982 parts, 


Subtraction of Decimals. 


HE numbers muſt be placed as before in addon: 5 


mination. 
l, fre. | | J. pts. | | | 71 PiS. 
46, 51 | r | 5762, | 
9,24 91,7462 0,72 
37˙¹ PT 


Multiplication of . be 


Ha tlie placing the numbers and the operation, is 


the very ſame as in the whole numbers ; remember only 
to point off towards the right hand, ſo many places for deci- 


mals, as you have decimal places, in both multiplicand and 
OR, 


then proceed as in ſubtraction of numbers of e one deno- 


2 


2 
= 
F 
* 
gh 


gures or places to point off, ſuch defect is ſupplied with * 
phers to the left hand ; as in the 4th and 5th examples, accer- 
ding to what was before hinted in reducing a vulgar fraction 

to a decimal, an, © „ 


Is the ſame operation as in whole numbers; the only difſi. 
whatſoever it is, ſo many places matt be pointed off to the right. 


hath three decimal places more 
than the diviſor, wherefore 1 55566 
point off three places tothe Right 54321 


To the quotient 18 1 integer, and 1 1 2647 | 
dd ans | „ 
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| Examble 4. ; 
V 
„% 4602 „3796 


1230 2300 1677/5 
5 


—— — : 


— 


61,50 345,15 7.2696 
507214 „„ ny TW 


— ! — da 


398 5 382 


„00043284 


J 8 
Now, That where there are not a competent number of fi- 


8 Diviſion of Decimals. 


1 culty is to know how many decimal places to point off 
towards the left hand of the quotient ; to which end remem- 
ber this rule : Obſerve how many decimal places there are in 
the diviſor, and the dividend, and find the difference: and 
hand of the quotient, = e 

Divide 12.3450 by 67890) 12,3467 (1,818 
In this example the divided 6789 „„ 


2 — 


hand of the quotient, viz. 818; — 


57580 
| 654312 


(3268) 


2 
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Divide 3,46000 by. 1,23) a (2, 813 


DS. 
Here the Gerede between the re —— 
decimal places in the diviſor and 1000 
the dividend is three places, as in LE | 
the foregoing examples; there- | — 
fore, $13 is pointed off for the 160 
decimal fraction, and the quotient _ 1 
is 2 integers, and 813 mae = — — 
ot an —— 5 5 r 
369 


(9) 


"Fin mack for fractions vulgar and decimal; wherein I have _ 


been as conciſe as poſſible, and worked | with as much plainneſs 
=y 1 could i invent. | e 


BOOK KEE PING. 


after the Italian manner, by way of double entry. 


It is not without good reaſon that moſt people of buſineſs 
and ingenuity are defirous to be maſters of this art; for if we 
conſider the ſatisfaction that naturally ariſes from an account 


vrell kept, the pleaſure that accrues to a perſon by ſeeing what 


he gains by each ſpecies of goods he deals in, and his whole 


profit by a year's trade; and thereby alſo to know the true 
ſtate of his affairs and circumſtances, ſo that he may, according 


10 diſcretion, retrench or 1 his erpences, Kc. as he ſhall 


think fit. 
This art of book-beeping, or merchants accompts, is talked of 
by many, but truly underſtood but by very few : for every 


petty ſchoolmaſter in any by corner, will be ſure to have mer- 


chants accompts expreſſed on his ſign, as a principal article of 
his ability in teaching; though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, for want of 


the practical part, he knows hardly any thing of the matter, 


and 18 conſequently incapable of teaching it. 


” nfirudions, notes, rules, and dirvftion for the riebt 98 and 
keeping merchants accompis, by the excellent order of charge and 


* charge, commonly called Debtor and Creditor, 


of the books in uſe. 


HE books of principal uſe are the Wafte-bogk, (by ſome 
called the Memorial, T aud . ) 


T HE next. qualiention to fit a man for bulineſs, after py 
arithmetic, is the art of Book-beeping, or merchants accompis, ; 


d 8 


ils 


T7 


Waſte-book, 


TN this book muſt be daily written whatever accurs in the 


way of trade ; buying, ſelling, receiving, delivering, bar- 


gaining, ſhipping, Sc. without omiſſion of any one thing ei- 
"ther Dounhr , . e 
The Waſte book is ruled with one marginal line, and three 


lines for pounds, ſhillings, and pence, and the day of tlie 


month, and year of our Lord, is inſerted in the middle of the 
page. In this book, any one may write, and, on occaſion, any 


thing may be blotted out, if not well entered, or any error be 


VV 


INTO this book every article is brought out of the He. 
I book, but in other terms, in a better ſtyle, and in a fairer 
hand, without any alteration cyphers or ſigures; and every 
paroe}, one after another, are promiſcuouſly ſet without inter- 
miſſion, to make the book, or ſeveral entries of it, of more 


credit and validity in cafe of any law diſpute, or any other con- 


troverty that may happen between merchant and merchant. 
In this book you are to diſtinguiſh the debtor or creditor (or 
in other terms the debt and credit.) And to this book you mult 
have recourſe for the particulars of an account, which in the _ 
Ledger are entered in one line, In this book alſe the day of 
the month is uſually placed in the middle of the page; it is 


ruled with double margional lines, for references to the Ledger, 
and with three lines for J. 5s. d. as the Waſte-book, 
| Mik LEDGER. © | 


ROM the Journal or day-book, all matters or things are 
4 poſted into the Ledger, which by the Spaniards, is called 
£1 libro grande, as being the biggeſt book, or chief of ac- 


counts. The left hand fide of t lis book is called the debtor, 


and the right the creditor fide : and the numbers or folios of each 


ide muſt be alike, as debtor 45 and 45 creditor, The day of 


the monih in this book is ſet in a narrow column on the left 


hand, and the month on the left of that; but where I kept 


books, the number in the narrow column referred to the jour- 


nal page, and the month and day was placed in the broad co- 
lumn, to the right of that: and at the head of each folio is 
the ne of the place of reſidence, and the year of our Lord; 


„ London, anno 1795. | 
But the example of theſe ſeveral books hereafter following, 


will make the foregoing hints of them much more intelligible. 
The followiag 1s a genera! rule, upon which moſt of the entries 


in book. keeping depend, vis. | NM 3 
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| Waſte-book 4 
„ March 1, 1796. 


= Bought of William Wilkins, of Nocios Falvate, | | 
120 yards of white ſarcenet, at 25, 3d. per yy 


: 208 to pay in two months, 


— — 


Tue Four nal entry of the 3 3 


Wrought, filk debtor to William Wilkins, 1 


* 


, 


: [Cheſhire cheeſe 430 C. 2, at 


[Butter 5O firkins, qt. 


. © 
— on P I. 
YO YET AST © . 


at 6s. 64. 2 lb. to pay in 3 months. 


Journal eniry. 


nett, at bs. 6d 


_ 


per lb. to W. in three months. 


Cee more. 


"Bou ght of George Goodinch, 


1 viz. 


. 


nett | 
2830 lb. at 3d. per lvo. 35 oO... 
To pay in g . b ne 5 


1 1 


— 


235. 4d per C. 


—_ "ES 


— — : 19s — 


Journal entry. 


L 557 0 vi. 5 
Cheſhire eee, for 430 C. 2 2, 1 


at 26. 44. — 25 * 
Butter for 50 rkins, qt. nett 85 
2800 lb. at 3d. per l. 2 * 


* 


J. 13: 10. for 120 yards of white ſarcenet, at 
25. 3d. per yard to pay in two months. * 
In his example the wrought filks are received, and | 

eee debtor to . Uliam Wilkins the deliver. 4X 
er. | 

SD "Again, OR 
 Waſte-book entry. | 
March 


Sola OR: Harrington 246 b. nett of . 
WS ite 
3 Harrington Dr. to indico, for 5 w. 


Waſte-book entry. | : | 5 


Sundry ao: Pr. to Geo, Goodinch.| 


þ ; 


Wo; 


To pay in 6 months. 1 „„ 


1587 


537 


O 
Wa _——_— th. _ 2 


4 clings Nane, or the Receiver, « are - Debtors to the | Deliver- 
ed or Deliverer. 


10 
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* 


1 Waſle-book: ATE 
: 10 Sold James Jenkins, viz. 3 
| _ [White farcenet 30 yards, TM 4 
I at 3s. per yard. * 7. . 
{Indico 50 pounds, at 75. . 85 35 
| I b. | 'T 17 10 „„ 


— — 25 — 


Journal entry of the laſt. 


Games Fe debtor to bade, accounts, = BY 2 
— VIZ. . If is 
_1n]To white farcenet for 50 yards, at 34, per 3 
| | yard. 1 | . 5 10 0 
8 To indico for 50 Þ; at 6 | 
| BT: Ib. . * 10 8 5 


25—— 
From theſe few example of entry, it may be obſerved, that 
an experienced perſon in accounts, and a good writer, may 
keep a journal without a wwaſte-book, or a waſte- boot without a 
journal, ſince they both impart one and the ſame thing, though | 

they differ a little in words or expreſſing. | 


But, however, 1 ſhall gixe methods of keeping each as far 


as room will give me leave. 5 


3 3 OP The Wifi. 


| Londen March EE oe 1 : 1796. | 


823 


Tan inventory of all the money, goods, and lebe. ' belonging t to me 
A. B. of London, merchant, viz. 


In caſh, 3500 1 . 
In 8 4726 Ib. at | BE SS 
ga, per Io - 3 TSF VÞ 
[ta broad cloth 6 pieces, . | 
= at 50s, per piece. 1 
Dovlas, I ooo ells at 25. . 4d. C OE 
per ell. e 
Canary wines 9 pipes at »„ 
FVV } 270 
Due to me from Henry} 1 55 
land, per beng do ( 
1 | SY , — — 14135 211 


n The Yong Mar bet dne. 


"4 Senrmal, e | 1 
[Sundry accts. Dr. to ſtock — 4138 17 10 5 * 
Wy viz. 5 
ſcaſh, | — 3500 
Bb Tobacco for 4726 5 W. at = l 
da. per w. 199 4 
"By ond cloth, for 6 pieces, | . 
at zen. per piece 13 
_ bi > ms Dowlas for 1000 clls, at = : „ we EN” | 
Ss: $244 pr cl: * , ,, 
1I1Canary wines for 9 pipes, ))) 8 
at zol. per pipe. | 3 e 
13 Henry Bland due per bond, 60 141 35117 1 8 
I ſhall make one page ſerve for waſte-book and journal en- 
tries, to ſave room, and alſo to have both methods of entry | 
under eye, to make them more intelligibly uſeful to the read- 
er, he hereby _— not obliged to turn over the leaf to lee Weir 5 
difference of entry. . 
| Bid tion 
> : London, March 1. e 
D 3 to 1 Webb, 57) FD . 
I note of my hand, % CTY 
Ditto to Roger Ruff the ba- „ 
Ilauce of his account, { 480-18 47: 
Ditto to Henry Hern, due — 
the 4th of May next, * 62 0 0 be 
* — 1120 
1 | | Jrarnal, e þ - th 
1 Stock debtor to ſundry accounts, . — cr, 
— /, 128 12 4 G, 15 | + + WW 
To Henry Webb, by note 1 „„ ſhe 
| -my hakdd;, : W + | 55 
[To Roger Ruff, for the ba- e 4 „„ en 
lance of his account, 16 12 4 | _— to 
5 To Henry Hern, due che 5th, 3 5 To 
{ of May next, 62 o 01281 44 ed 


W 2 — 
Londen, 7. Feb, 2. 


— 


| Sold Tomte Toculbend. Viz. 
_ [246/6. of Virginia cut tobacco, : 
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at 14d. per lb, | 85 e 


TT Tc 
L ho ells of "doula at 3 tere ell, i 


„ . Sh 907 — 


. ee 
| Thom Toa ed Dr. to fundries, Viz. 
[To tobacco, for 0 W M 4 CY 


1 144. per lb. 3 
psf. To dowlas, for — o ell, ==} « 8 — — 1 
1 6 3 Oo eu, | ” . 
ö | | eee. 5 5 VVV 
| „ Ditto. 34.; 1-4 
Bought of Leonard Legg, four pipes of Canary, 1 


5 at 28l. per pipe, — | f112j = 
| to ER TON. 53 8 „ 
EB 
1 Journal. 1 
Canary wines Dr. to Leonard Legg, for 4 pipes, 4-4 
at 281. per pipe, — 121 
to pay in 6 months, fy a, 5 


The ſhort lines ruled avalnſt the j Jour nal entries are, or may 
be termed poſting lines, and the figure on top of the lines de- 
notes the folio of the ledger where the debtor is entered, and 
the figure under the line ſhews the ſolio of the ledger where the 
credit is entered; and the other ſmaller figures againſt the ſun- 
dry debtors, or ſundry creditors, (whether goods or perſons), | 

ſhew alſo in what folios of the ledger they are poſted. | 

Lhe accounts of perſons or things are kept in the ledger, 
en oppoſite pages, in which thoſe in which the journal are faid 
to be debtors are entered on the left hand page, with the word 
To, and thoſe to which they are ſaid to be creditors are enter- 
ed on the right hand page, with the word By. 


For inſtance the laſt Journ entry ſhould be poteg on che 
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| left-hand, and the debtor fide, of the account of Canary wines, 
thus : | 
Fe. 24. 


To Land Legg— 4 pipes— 
55 tor-fide, of the accouut of Leonard Legg, thus: 
1796. e 
Feb. 24. By 88 to pay ie menths;. 112 0 0 
There are ſeveral other books uſed by merchants beſides 
thoſe three before mentioned; as the Caſh-book, which is ruled 
as the ledger, and folioed likewiſe, wherein all receipts of mo- 


ney are entered on the left hand folio, and payments on the 


right; ſpecifying in every entry the day of the month, (the 
- our being ſet on the top), for what, and for whoſe account 
the money was received or paid : and the total debit or credit 
of each fide is to be poſted into the ledger to the account of caſh 


| therein, in one line on either fide, viz. To, or by ſundry ac- 


counts, as per caſh book, folio, &c. which is to be done once 


a month, or at en ; and the particulars of cach fide, 


article by article, are to be poſted into the ledger to the proper 


accounts unto which they belong, with references to the caih- 


book to the ſeveral folios in the ledger ; and carry the balance 
over leaf into the caſn-book; by which you may know at * 
time what caſh you have, or ought to have, by you. 
Another book is a book of charges of merchandize, where- 
in is to be entered the cuſtom and petty charges of any goods 


| ſhipped, as porterage, wharfage, warchoufe room, Sc. which 


once a month is transferred into the caſh-bouk on the eredit- 
fide, making reference to the book of charges of merchandize; 
and likewiſe the ſame in the debtor fide of the lame account in 
the ledger for the amount thereof. 5 

The next book I ſhall name is the invoice book, or book of 
factories. In this book is to be copied all invoices of goods 
| ſhipped, either for accounts proper or portable; and alſo of 
goods received from abroad, which muſt always be entered on 
the left fide, leaving the right ſide blank: and, on the advice 
of the diſpoſal of goods Tent abroad, and alſo on the alc of 
goods received from abroad, enter them on the blank or right 
tide : 
Oc. 


accepted, and when they become due; and when paid, they 
ſhould be marked ſo in the margin. 

I) he next is a book of houſehold expences, 105 the monthly 
charge ſpent in RULE KEePing 3 Lewie apparel, houle 1 rent 


=112- e 
And the ſame ſhould be polted on the right hand, or eredi- 


ſo at the firſt view may be ſecn how the account ſtands, 


The next is abill book wherein are "entered bib i exchange 
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ſervants wages, and pocket expences ; and this may be month- 
ly ſummed up, and carried to the credit of caſh, 


Befides thoſe above mentioned, there muſt be a book to copy -- 


all letters ſent abroad, or beyond the ſeas, wherein the name 


of the perſon or perſons to whom the letter is ſent muſt be writ= 
ten pretty full, for the readier finding of the ſame. 


Ihe next (and what is very neceſſary), a receipt-book, where- 


in are given receipts for money paid, and expreſſed for whoſe 
account or uſe, or for what it is received; 


to which the re- 
ceiving perſon muſt ſet his name for himſelf, or ſome W with : 


the year and day of the month on the topp. 

Lafily, A note or memorandum book, to minute down af. 
fairs that occur, for the better help of memory; and is on great. 
uſe where there is a multiplicity of buſineſs. 

Having given an account of ſeveral books, and their 1 the 
the next thing neceſſary will be to give ſome few rules of aid, 
to enable the book- Keeper to make proper entries, and to dil. 
tinguiſh the ſeveral debtors and creditors, viz. 

Firſt, For money received, make Caſh Dr to the party that 
paid it, (if for his own account), and the party Cr. 
Secondly, Money paid, make the Receiver Dr (if for his o own 

account), and Caſh Cr. 

Thirdly, Goods bought for ready money, 1. the goods 
Dr to Caſh, and Caſh Cr by the goods. | 


Fourthly, Goods ſold for ready 5 juſt the contrary 


. e. Caſh Dr and the Goods Cr. 


Fifthly, Goods bought at time: goods bought are Dr to 


the eller of them, and the ſeller Cr by the goods. 


_ Stxthly, Goods ſold for time juſt the contrary, i. e. the par- 
ty that bought them is Dr to the Goods, and the Goods Cr 
by the party. | 

Seventhly, Goods bought, 3 for ready money, and the reſt 
for time firſt make the Goods Dr to the party for the whole; 
ſecondly, make the party Dr to Caſu for the money paid him 
in part of thoſe goods, 

Lightly, Goods ſold, part for ready money, and the reſt for | 
time: firſt make the party Dr to the goods for the whole; 
ſecondly, Caſh Dr to the party received of him in part of thoſe | 
goods. Or either of theſe two laſt rules may be made Dr to 
ſundries: as Goods bought Dr to the ſelling man, for ſo much 
as is left unpaid, and to caſh for ſo much paid 1 in ready money 3 : 
and ſo, on the contrary, for goods ſold. 
 Nuthly, When you pay money before it 18 due, and are to 
haye diſcount allowed | you make the perſon Dr to Caſh for ſo 
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much as you pay him, and to profit and Loſs for the diſcount ; : 
I or make the W man Dr to ſundries, as — 


Profit and loſs i is Dr. 


— — o , ” - 
4 — = — —— r 
* — 4 <P 4-<G ROPE PAPWIILY _ 1 


1 
+ 
[1 
, Js 
» 17 
1 
q 0 
TH 
4 


"IF compoſition, houſehold-expences, &c. 
Per contra Cr. 


diſcount for a prompt payment and legacy left you; money re- 


— 2 — — >. : 
— == — 
—— ee nr 


—— 2 — 
— - —_ 
— 


Kc. . 
5 balance or . an account when full wr; ten. 
"IRST, if the Dr fide be more than the credit, make the 
old account Cr by the new; and if the contrary, make the 
new account Dr to the old; but if the Dr fide be leſs than the 
credit, then make the old account Dr to the new, and the new 
account Cr by the old, or ich a reſt or ſum as 2. * and 
in the account. 
2. An account of company, ebene you "Oat placed more 
received of another than his ſtock ; then add as much on the 
_ debit-fide as you find on the credit ; to the end that, in the 
new accounts, you may have fo much debit as 155 put in, ne 
ſo much credit as you have received. 
3. In accounts of merchandiſe, you muſt enter the gain or 
| wh before you make the old account Cr by the new, and the 
new Dr to the old, for the remainder of goods unſold, 
In the foreign accounts, which you are to keep with a 
double column, tor the dollars, crowns, or other foreign coins, 
as well as their value in J. 4. d. which have been received 
or paid by bills of exchange, for goods ſold by factors or cor- 
reſpondents, or bought by them for the accounts before; here 
vou muſt firſt balance the yg inward column of dollars, crowns, 


| Oe. 


— oo ? 4 

! 

: ESR - 
2 


: . 
— — a AS 12 4 
— — — 
— — - bs 
— 


To remove an account full written to $a” felio. 


Sum or add up the Dr and Cr ſides, and ſee the difference 

which place to its oppoſite ; as admit the Cr fide exceeds the 

Dr, then you are to write the line in-the old account to balance 

on the Dr fide, to anſwer the line on the Cr fide of the new 

account, 

| Howto balance at the Year's end, and thay to know the fate 
fo. of your affairs and circumſtances. 


OU muſt make an account of balance on the next Gals 


| To Caſh for what money you pay, and have nothing for i its | 
as diſcount of money you receive before due, and for abatement 
Buy Cafh for all you receive, and deliver nothing for i it, as 


_ ceived with an apprentice, and by the profit of every particu- 
lar commodity you deal in, * 28705 in company, by YOJagers 


leaf or folio of your ledger to your other accounts: but 


. 
4 
e 
d 


i 
ut 
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after ſo done, do not venture to draw out che account of ba- 


lance in the ſaid folio, till you have made it exact on a ſheet o 
paper, ruled and titled for that purpoſe; becauſe of miſtakes 


or errors that may occur or happen in the courſe of balancing 


your ledger, which are to be rectified, and will cauſe eraſe- 


ments or alterations in that account, which ought to be very 
fair and exact; and after you have made it to bear in the ſaid 


8 ſheet, copy fair the ſaid account of balance in the ledger. 


The rules for balancing are theſe, viz. _ 
1ft. Even your account of caſh, and bear the nett reſt to Ba · 


; lance Dr. 


2dly. Caſt up * your RR bought, and thoſe ſold, of what 1 


kind ſoever, in each account of goods, and ſee whether all goods 


bought be ſold or not ; and if auy remain unſold, value them 


as they colt you, or according to the preſent market-price, rea- 
dy money, and bear the nett reſt to Balance Dr. | | 


3dly. See what your goods or wares ſeverally coſt, and alſo 85 


how much they were ſold for, aud bear the nett gain or loſs to 
the account of profit and loſs. 


4thly. Even all the perſonal accounts with your Dry ad your 


Crs in order as they lie, and bear the nett reſt to them leverally | 
to balance. 


5thly. Even your voyages, your factors e wherein is 


either gain or loſs, and bear the nett gain or loſs to the accounts : 
of profit and loſs ; and the goods, unſold to balance. 


6thly. Even the account of profit and loſs ; and bear the 


nett reſt to ſtock or capital, as an advance to your ſtock or 
capital.) 


. Even your ſtock, and bear the nett reſt to balance 


hen Caſt up the Dr and Cr des of your balance ; and 
if they come both alike, then are your accounts well kept . 
otherwiſe you mult find out your error by pricking over your 
book again, to ſee whether you have entered 9 5 Dr and er 


in the ledger as you ought. _ 


Note, By pricking euer the book it meant @n examining every 


article in the journal, againſt the ledger, and marking it thus * or 


thus + and upon the ſecond examination thus]. ; 5 and upon a third 
examination thus ||, or any oiher mark, 


Note alſo, In all accounts of goods, you mf keep a anus in 


the middle of the teaf of each ſide, for r, weight and mea 


ſure, 


* 


N 
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0 1 all that hath been ſaid in relation to book keeping, 


and the ſeveral rules thereunto belonging, may ſeem a little ab- 


ftruſe to the altogether unlearned therein, yet there is no ſuch 
mighty difficulty to obſtruct them as they may imagine; for 
theſe following hints may render what hath been already ſaid 
intelligible to any ordinary capacity, © 
IJ. Stick cloſe to the text, or general rule before mention- 
ed, viz. That all things received, or the receiver, are debtors 

to all things delivered or the deliverer: for this rule holds good 
„in eas 55 8 

2 ᷑q4 ly. When the Dr (whether perſon or goods) is known, the 
Cr is eaſily underſtood, without mentioning it; for if A be 
Dr to B, then Bis Cr by A, for what ſum ſoever it be; alſo 
if Goods be Dr to C, then C is Cr by thoſe goods for the ſum 
they amount to. — This I mention, becauſe that moſt authors. 
ö * not all that I have met with on the ſubje& of book keeping) 
ſpend a great many words which 1 think (begging their pardon 
if J err) might be ſaved in declaring the creditor, as well as 
ſhewing the debtor, when it may be underſtood as aforeſaid. 


__ _ 3dly, This art of Italian book-keeping, is called Book-keep- 
ing by double entry, becauſe there muſt be two entries; the 
firſt being a charging of a perſon, money, or goods; and the | 


ſecond a diſcharging of a perſon, money, or goods. | 

 4thly, Striftly note, That if the firſt entry be on the Dr to 
the left hand ſide of your ledger ; the next or ſecond entry muſt 
a' ways be made on the right or credit ſide of your ledger ; for 
whenever one perſon or thing is charged, then always another 
_ perſon or thing is diſcharged for the ſaid ſum, let it be what it 


will. 


And ſo it is in balancing or evening an account, and carry- 
ing it to another folio; for, if the old account be evened by 
the balance on the credit - ſide, then the new account mult be 
debted or charged on the debit- ſide, for the ſum that balanced 
the old account. 0 V 
Much more ought to be ſaid on this art of book-keeping if 
I had room; but J have plainly ſpoke to the principal funda- 
mentals thereof, which I hope may be ſufficient for the inſtruc- 
tion and improvement of any intelligent reader. 9 5 
Ihe next matter I ſhall go upon, is to ſhew, or give exam- 
ples of various kinds of receipts, and promiſſory notes; alſo 
Hills of parcels in different trades ; likewiſe bills of book debts, 
Hills of exchange, with remarks on them; and ſome other pre- 
cedents of writing in trade and mercantile affairs. | 


8 per me 


pay ment per mne HENRY HASsTY. 


length, and not in figures, i in the body of the receipt : but it may 


foregoing examples, ) or elſe between two lines on the left hand of 
notes in p. 137), as well as in the body of the receipts. 


mention the man's name of whom you receive the money, be- 
ae that is implied. he being the owner of the oak 


| of indigo ſold him the 22d. inſtant, per me, 


hundred pounds, on account of ſelf and partner, 
pr Jauks JENKS. 


R Ha September, 29, 1796, of the” 
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And firſt, of Receipts of different forms. 

| Eceived, January 24, 1797, of Mr. An. 3 =P 
thony Archer, the ſum of ſix pounds nine ( 
ſhillings : I ſay, received for my maſter Brian N 


Cainn Carcumonty. 45 
| London, Jan. 25, 1797 
Teeived of Mr. Kendrick Keeptouch, ten 
pounds eleven r and ſixpence, in full \ 10—1 my - 


Note, The ſum received muſt always be expreſſed 7 in words at 
and ought to be expreſſed in figures behind a brace, (as in the two 
the name at the bottom of the receipt, (as is  ſhexon in the promiſſory 


When a receipt is given in a book, there is no occaſion to 


A Receipt in part of Good: ſold. 
Eccived, September 26, 1796, of Mr.“ 


„ „ 
Timothy Truſtlittle, fifty pounds in part f 


50 O co 
LAURENCE LOVEM ONEY. 


4 Receipt given in a Receipt book, 
Eceived, September 26, 1796, the ſum of 
forty-five pounds, by the ord-r and for the 45 
an of George Greedy, per . 
| T1iMOTHY TRUST TWS. 
Eceived, September 27, 1796, of Mr. 5 
Daniel Davenport and company, . 100 
Eceived, September 28, 1796, of Mr. Pe- 
ter Punctual, fifty. five pounds ſixteen __ 
ſaillings and nine-pence, in part of Tobacco ( 


ſold him the 24th of Auguſt laſt paſt, per 


FABIAN FUNK. 


CO OS 


honourable Eaſt-India company, three 
hundred and fifteen pounds ten ſhillings, per 
order and tor the account of Peter Pepper, per 
| STEPHEN OTORALX. 


N 2 
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Eceived, October 2, 1796, of * Gover- 1 l. . d 
nor and Com any of the Bank of Eng- 
land, one hoakad Ef andre pounds ten mail Ove: DN 
lings, for ſelf and company, per. 
: LEONARD Leeb 955 
Pi Ec, October 5, 1796, of the Wor- 
ſhipful Company of Grocers, forty-nine ( 
pounds fifteen ſhillings, in full payment, for 
my Or Peter Plumb, 1 „„ J 
3 PETER PLons,. 5 
el December 12, 1796, of the Right 
| Honourable John Hopkine, Lord Wager 
of London, the ſum of fixty pounds for the 75 00 
uſe of the Worſnipful Company of Haberdaſh- | 


ers, 7 


4 e 0 


Cates CARE L, Clerk. 
” Rent-gatherer' s Receipt. 


Eceived, January 20, 1797, of Mr, Aaron) 
Arable, 3 in money, eighteen pounds, and 
allowed him for land-tax -five pounds; in all 
twenty-five pounds, in full for half a year's rent * o 0⁰ : 
due Michaclmas laſt ; I ſay, received for the uſe . 
of Laurence Letland, Eſq. by virtue of lus let- | | 
ter of attorney, per me } 
| ROBERT Rural. . 
Eceived of Mr. Timothy Tenant, this 27th 
day of January, 1797, fix pounds for a 


quarter” s rent, due at Michaelmas laſt for maſ- ( 6 EO 90 
ter Launcelot Letfarm, per me | | 
g FRANCIS FAITHFUL. 
 Ectived, February 1, 1797, of Mr. Peter 
| Biſhop, twenty-nine pounds ſix ſhillings, 5 
in part of a bill of fixty pounds due the 3d of 29 06 9 


May next, to Mr. Samſon Shuffle, her 
Francis FI DTR. 


of Receipt on the back nf a bill of Exchange. | 


Eptember 30, 1796, Received the full con- | 
O tents of the within mentioned, being 500. 500 3 8 | 
pieces of _— per 

NaTHAN NB Ys 


fifty — 02 my father e Jones. 


—.— 


| I. 2000 


—— 


my hand this 26th day of October 796. N 
3 ROBERT Ruck. 


2 00 Oo 


Promiſſiory Notes. 


Jvc Promiſe to pay to Mr. Timothy Teazer, or order, xty 
pounds, on the 20th of this inſtant September, Witneſs my 
band this 1 5th of e $796--- ©: 

| — Dax iI Ditatonr: 
“. % oo. oo . „ e 


5 Oils 18, 15 706. 


1 Promifs to pay to the honourable the Directors of the 


South Sea company, or bearer, on demand, four hundred 


| Offober 22, 1796. 


1 Promile to pay unto the governor and company of the 
1 Bank of ee or — on demand, two > thouſaud 
| pounds; - - | | 


Oaoler 24, 1796. 


| 12 Promiſe to pay to Miles Man and 8 or bearer, on 
demand, ſeven hundred fixty-ſix pounds ten ſhillings and 
nine pence, for my maſter Robert Regular, 


85 760 10 6 


: October 25, 1796. 


I Promiſe t to pay to the honourable Eaſt India Commun; or 
bearer, upon demand, five hundred pounds, for e 


Hudſon. 


Gele 26, 1796. 


=: Promile to pay to Mr. Chriſtopher Caſh, or ROY three 


months after date, five pounds, for value received. Witneſs 
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Sau Joſs. 
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Os Titus Teſlis. 


A note given by two. 


0 \ \ 7 E, or either of us, promiſe to pay to Mr. Matthew 
| Miftruft, or his order, fix pounds Sterling on demand 
for value received. * nels our NEWS this 1ſt of February | | 


i 


3 | | | | Nava Nie: 


1 9 6 © SAMUEL SURETY, 


gs N ichola Notice. | 
| 1 Bill of date. - 


Cats That I William Want, of London, wea- 


ver, do owe, and am indebted unto Mr, Timothy 


Truſt, of Wellminſlet, watchmaker, the ſum of twenty-five 
pounds {ix ſhillings of lawful money of Great Britain : which 

ium I promiſe to pay to the ſaid Timothy Truſt, his executors, 
adminiſtratots, or aſſigns, on or befoie the 10th day of Deren f 


5 ber next enſuing. Wuinels my Hand this 22d day of January 


797. 


Bills of F. 


JT is uſual, whe en goods are fold, for the ſeller to deliver to 


the buyer, with the goods, a bill of parcels which is a note 


2 their contents and prices, with a total of their value caſt up, 
ec. — Theſe bills ought to be handſomely writ, and in a metho- 5 
dical order according to the belt and cullomary/ way of each par- 
ticular trade, | 
] ſhall therefore ſhew the forms of biils is parcels in ſome © 


nden and profeſſions, with the ſhorteſt methods of caſting up 
the ſeyeral a articles in each bill. 


4 Mercer's Bill, 
London Jan. 21, 1797. 
Bougbt of Abel Atlas, and Ben Burdett. viz, 


32 yas; of rich flowered latin, 125. Gd. per yd. 
8 yds of ſprigged tabby, at bs. gd. per yd, 
15 yds 3 1 of farringdon, at Gs. 3d. per) yd. 

9 yds of mohair, at 45, 2d. per yd. 

7 ok 14 of luteſtring, at 3s. 46 per yd. 


67874 


Sometimes the money is. paid preſently, then the receipt 18 


made as follows, 
Received the 26th of September 1790, ſlateen pounds ſeyen 


Ihillings and eight pence, in full of this bill, for my maltc: Abel 


Atlas and Company, — 5 me 5 
FRAN CIS För. 


WII IIa Want, 
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"0 Voollen Draper's bill. 
| London, Sept. 24, 1796. 
Bought of Benjamin Broadcloth, 22d of September, 1796, 


7 yds of fine Spaniſh Black, at — 18 4 hee vl. 
5 yd 2 1. of ditio, t———— ——--12 4 ditto 
65 2 of in mixed cloth, t——————-— — 9 ditto 
16 yds + of frize, ai — 3 3 6 ditto 
4 yds of drab de-berryv, at — | ——13 } d tto 


5 1 ſuperfine Spaniſh cloth, at 1 10 ditts 
| A nen Draper's Bill. 
Sete mler 26, 1796. 


| | Bought of Marmaduke my, Viz, | 
4 ells of dowlas at is. 4d. per ell | | 
4 ells of lockram, at 13. 3d. per ell. 


a> 


22 ells 4 of holland, 35. 4d. per ell, 


1 piece of Cambrie, at 165. 
855 yas 2 T of diaper, at 1s. 10d. per od, 

19 4. yds of damaſk, at 45. 3d. per yd. 

2 pieces of muſlin, at 185, 104. per piece. 

| The ſeveral articles of theſe bills are purpoſely omitted being 

caſt up for the exerciſe of the traders in the rule of practice, or 
in thoſe of multiplication of money, before ſhewn ; which in- 
deed is the belt method of all for the ready calling up the articles 
contained in any bill of parcels whatſoever. 


4 xamples. 


We will take the laſt article of the woollen draper* $ bill, Viz. 
5 yds and z at- 188. 10d. per yard, 


ee. | - bis 

Cs — 

16—5 4 8) 131—10 

Vacit I. 5—10—32 2. 16— 54 
In this example the price is multiplied by the 70 VIZ. 

5 yards + according to the rules delivered in Multi“ con of 


_— and the produtt by 5 is 44 14:2: ther, 5 7 of a 
yard, - { multiply the price of the integer . 185, 104. by the 


numerator. of the fraction, vis. 7, 31! de by the de 
nator 8, and the qudtient is 105. 5 J. Are ae W. tn th. 5 
ipoken to in the doctrine of fractic us 41 LOS. 34d. adde 


to the product of 18. 104, warped by 5 g1ves 5 e 745 


as in the operation ny ve. 
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5 A Grocer's BIM. 


| Bough: of Robert Raiſin and Peter Plumb, March 55 1797 ; 


. „„ , . F N 
8 bhds. qt. 17 2 17 at 1 10 6 per C. 


Raiſins 3 barrels 6 1 19 at 1 14 5 

Tobacco i hhd. 4 0 1 at 4 19 4 

Wiest barrel 1 o iz at 2 16 4 

Pepper 1 bag 1 3 19 . 1 1 4 
2 1 19 at 1 IS 1 


| Brimſtone 5 


- A Hoſier's Bill, | 
Pought of Sylveſter Slipſtocking, March 5, 1797, vix. 


5 pair womens mixed worſled hoſe, at 5s. 7d. 


7 pair of womens ſilk hoſe, at * 

2 pair of mens woollen ditto, at 3 2 
E pair of womens _ =” . 
21 yards of ſlannel, 5 e 
8 85 of thread poſe, at 3 4 


Fi ſamonger 5 Bill. 

Bought of Leonard 1 Ling, March 7, „„ 
3 C. of baberdine, . 1% 18 6 Per. 
1 C. Z of ling, at „ Ces B12 | 
1 C. J of ſtock fiſh, at „„ 
6 barrels 2 T of white herrings, at "$I - 
1 bartel of red herrings, at 12 
5 dried ſalmon, at © 


S 00 


IO, 


MWote, Of haberdine or 1 124 is | a hundred; of Stock fiſh. 
and herrings, 120 to the hundred, 1200 to a thouſand and 12 


barrels t to a laſt. 
A Leatherfeller's Bill. 


| Bought « of Henry ms,” March 7, 1797, vis. 
4. | 


7 
15 Jaws oiled lamb ſkins, at 1 3 per kin, 
13 kipp of goat-ſkins, at 1 
137 alumned ſheep-ſkins, at 13 
19 calves-ſkins, at 4-3: 
85 oiled buck-ſkins, at 1 90. 
10 Ruſſia hides, at — 12 6 
60 dicker of hides, at AF 11 8 


Note, 5 3 goat-ſkins make a kipp; and other ſkins are 1 | 


ſcore to the hundred. A dicker is 10 hides or Kkins, 
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A Pesuterer's Bill. 


Bought of Anthony e March 75 5 Viz. 


OO N 6-209 


thus : 


Received the 10th of March 1797, af Mr. * 
Francis Frize, the ſum of fifty four pouuds 
Oc. in full of this bill, and of all accounts, for 


my maſter David Draper. | 


. 
hard metal diſhes, wt. 421b. at 144. per t tb, 1 
; dozen of ditto plates „ 
chamber: pot of ditto . 8 4 0 
ſtandiſh of ditto 8 1 8 
tankards of ditto 0: 5 10 
beſt ſpoons | . 
0 hard mettle. porringers | 0 3 E 
1 ſalt ditto 0 
1 ſet of caſtors 0 10 0 
5 8 N 3 
Bills on Baok-debts, . , 
A Woollen Draper's Bill, 
Mr. Francis  Frize, Dr. 
1796 1 
- 4. 1 | 
April 20 | To 16] yards of Black cloth | pe 
* at 18 52oyb 
; May 4 To 31 yards of drab- te. berry 
. | 15 6 
24 To 35 5 yards of mixed. grey ” 3 
IN Y at --40 $8- 
June 2 {Tog9g yards of fine ditto, at 17 3 
; To 124 | FEE of fine broad cloth, 
at 


1f the gentleman pays s the whole bill, then wake the receipt 


154. Sc. | 


MrcuatL MEASUREWELL,_ 


A mercer*s Bill. 


8 1796. Madam Dinah Dilatory Dr, © Bryan Brocade, K. 
” Fs 


March 6. 
April 14. 
Ditto 16. 
May 16. 
June 
Ditto 23. 


Vds. Fo 
10 164 of flowered fattin, at 14 9 fer yd, 
To::14 of Venetian filk, 4 11 8 
To 99 of Mohair, at 3 
To, 145 of flowered damaſk, at N 
To 52 of Genoa velvet, at 21 6 
To 2 of Luteſtring, at 1 
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Tf part of the bill be paid write thus; 
Received of Madam Dinah Dilaory OW 
twelve pounds ten ſhillings in part of wa 5 12 40 8 


ones 5 for my maker Bryan Brecade 


fer HENRY HUNTER. 


A Corn Chandler's Bil! 


1796 Mr. Robert AMS. Dr. to > Lionel Livery. 
5 3. . 
April 24 To 5 quarters of oats, at i $ per b buſh. 
May 16 | Tog buſhels of beans, at : I 10 
June 1 | To 7 buſhels of bran, at f 1 
5 19 19 bulkels of oats, 4ũ 1 21 
| To 19 buſhels of beans, at 3 11 
e A Lobacconiſt's Bull e 
790 Mr Fume Dr to Rich, Raiſecloud, viz. _ 
May 1. 1. 1 To 1 bhd. of tobacco 85 nett, "= 
' I. 562 W. at 3 n bs. 
Ditto 23 | To 1 box qt. 75 1b. nett, at 24S 
I To; bags of old Spaniſh, *. ts 
mn = RR.” 9671 „ 35 
July 12 I To z hhd. 334 groſs, tare | | 
5 52 
„„ To 2 rolls of tobac. qt. 94. Ib. at 9 
. A Stationer's Bill. 
1796 Mr Siſerah Scribler Dr to Phineas Fooh-cap, 
„ 
e | Reams | = + d. 
July 1. | To 57 of demy paper, — 1 10 ꝙ per R. 
Ditto 30. To 195 of 2d foolſcap, at 6 3 
Aug. 24. To 375 of 2d demy, at 8 2 
Sept. 6. To g5 French Royal, at 12 66 
Ott, 26. | To 29 rolls of parchment, at 15 7 


Note, A roll of parchment is 60 ſkins ; a ream of Paper 20 


| quires; ; and a bale of paper 10 reams. 


A Brucklayer's Bill. 


1796 Mr Martin Meſſuage Dr to Pater Pantiles, viz. 


March 27. | Ta 25 thouſand bricks, at 16s, per M. 


Ditto 30. | To 11 thoufand plain tiles, at 20s. 6d. per M. 
April 1. To 28 C. of lime, at 12s. per C. 
Duto go. | To 20 loads of ſand, at gs. 6d. fer load, 


May 20. Io 140 ridge tiles, at Bs. 6d. per C. 

To go days work my ſelf, at 3s. fer day. 
To yo days my man, at 2s. 64 

To go days another bricklayer, at 25. 64. 
at 20d. a day each. 


= To 20 days s for 2 labourers, at 


1 


„„ 
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Note, 1000 plain tiles is 1 load; and 25 bags or buſhels of 
lime is C. A brick muſt be 9 inches long, and 41 inches broad. 
Bricks are of three ſorts, plaice bricks, red and grey ſtock bricks, 
Here it will be convenient to give a general rule for the caſt- 
ing up any thing ſold by the thouſand, as bricks, titles, clinkards, 
or Flanders” paving bricks, and ſeveral other things mentioned in 


the book of rates, viz. barrel-hoops, gooſe-quills, oranges and 
lemons, ſquirrel ſkins, billets, &c. %%% rs oh 


And the eaſy rule is this, viz. 


| Multiply the given number by the ſhillings in the price, (ir 
the price be at ſo many ſhillings per M.), and always cut off 


| three figures or places towards the right hand; and the figures 


towards the left hand are ſhillings, which divide by 20, to bring 
them into pounds: and thoſe figures ſeparated towards the right 
hand, multiply by 12 the next inferior denomination ; and ſtill 


cut off, or opt three places towards the right hand, and the 


figures towards the left are pence; and the three laſt figures cut 


off, multiply by 4; and ſtiſl ſeparate three figures towards the 


right hand, and the figures towards the left are farthings. And 


| if the price be ſhillings and pence, or ſhillings, pence, and far- 
| things per thouſand, then multiply by the ſhillings as before, 


and take parts for the pence and farthings, as in the rule of prac- 
tice : add theſe together, and proceed as above directed. 


Example 1. 


172550 
24050 


12 


5 


2 40⁰ 
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Example. 


WIR. 26134 phin mw at 205. 64. wo thouſand, 


1 5 
261324 Anſ. 431 17. 10d. 18877. 
| 130662 or * 1 104. . 


4311 846 5 


| 701 % 
608 
When 1 are fold 65 the hundred, as Dutch and Engl 


5 pantiles; then follow this rule, viz. 


Multiply the given quantity by the Qiillings in the price, and 


£ who parts for the Tard and farthings (if ary) as before; then 
from the right han 


of the ſum cut off two . and proceed 
as in the laſt rule. 
: Fung 35 
3726 Faden at 2 for C. 
7 


120 82 
12 


> Anf. 1209. 9d. 3 25 or r 6. or. 54. 3 ; and; 393 


3 | 84 | ofa aan 


4 | 


3136. 
Example 4 
64—1 2964 ſtock bricks, at 25. 6d. ber c. 


5928 45. 740. ud. 125% er 14% 
1482 14. oo | 


74 | 10] 


13 


: 
1 
I 
C 
c 
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» 
1 
n : 


en 


ſtullings 
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On Bills of E xchange. | 


BE of exchange are either inland or foreign : the i in- 


land bills are drawn by one trader in one eity or town, up- 
on another of another city, or town in the ſame kingdom; as 


ITIondon npon Briſtol, or Mancheſter upon London, &c. and 
| theſe chiefly concern our ſhop-keepers, and wholeſale traders 
either of town or country; and the e more nen 


concern the merchant, | 
Bills of Exchange, if handſomely drawn, muſt be written in 
a fair hand, on a long piece of paper, about three inches broad, 


- and writ in form after the following precedents, 


A Bill payable at Sight, | 
London, 5th, Odober, . 


; A T Gght h b pay to Mr. Gregory Greedy, or his or- 


der the ſum of fifty pounds, for value received of 
Chriſtopher Caſh ; and place it it to account, as per advice from 


To Mr. Peter Puntual, Tour humble ſervant, i 
grocer, m High rect, 8 
Briſtol. Dania Daten 


Note, A Bill at debe is s payable three days after the accep- 
tor ſeeth . 
1 Mancheſter, N 14, 1796. 
GEVEN days 1 ſight hereof, pay to Mr. Nathan Needy, 
D or his order, twenty-four pounds ten ſhillings, for the va- 
lue received here of Mr. Timothy T ransfer, and place i it to ac- 
count, per advice from 


T0 Mr. Simon Certain, Your friend 5 kt 


haberdaſher in Mill- =: MICHAEL Monz r. 
Areet, London. 


If Mr. Needy ſends his ſervant, Ales Bealee to receive 


the money; after he hath writ his name on the back of his bill, 


(which is his order), the ſervant mult write. a oye to his 
maſter's name, thus. 


ECEIVED, Norember 16, I 796, the full contents of 
the wirhin- mentioned bill, being twenty-four pounds ten | 


Witneſs 1 Narhan Nzzor. 
Andrew Benſon. | 
"i e B al of E bet 
London, Odlober 6, 1796, for 46⁰ crowns, at 
6d. 2 ſterling per crown. 
T uſance pay Nr my firſt bill of exchange (my ſecond or 
A third not being pus) * Mr. Henry Vernon, or or- 
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the value received of Mr. Samuel Thompſon, and pals it to 
account, as per advice from, Sir, i | 
To Mr. Will. Walker, Your humble ſervant, 


merchant at Faris. EBENEZER Revxorps. 


554. per dollar. 


eighty dollars, at 55d. + Rerling per dollar, for the value re- 


T0 Meſſ. Daniel and Your humble ſervant, = 
David Bernardifton, 
merchants in Aleppo. Manu Mencaro u. 


. 


&c. 


Onn more. 


Bri rifel, 14 May, 1796, for 6050 Places of bebt at OE 


534. I per Piece, 


A FT: Table Vance pay this my firſt Bill of Exchange unto. 
| Mr. Lawrence de Luz, or his order, Six Hundred Pieces 


of Eight Mexico, as 53d. 4 Sterling, per Piece of Eight, for 


Value received of Comez Henriques, and 2 it to Account, as 


per Advice from yours, 


To Mr. Simon Surepay, Mi. illiam 2 Hers. 


L Merchant; jn Leghorn, 


Mee on Bills of Exchange. 5 
-HE Acceptor of any Bull 1s become abſolute Debtor 


to the Perſon to whom the Bill is Payable for the 


Content thereof. 


2. The perſon to whom the Bill i is ; payable muſt demand the 5 


Money the very Day it becomes due, and if the acceptor die 
before it comes due, it muſt be demanded of the Executor or 
Addminiſtrator. 


The Drawer of any Bill muſt SE give his Corr 1 | 


dent a Letter of Advice, that he hath drawn ſuch a Bill on him 
for ſuch a Sum, SW. 
4. None may Pay a Bill without ſuch a letter of Advice. 


der, four butfarcd and ſixty crowns, at 56d. 2 2 per crown, for 


= Lal; inth OGober, 1796, for 480 dollars, a at 


AT three ah pay this my firſt bill of exchange unto ; 
Mr. William Wealthy, or order, four hundred and | 


ceived of himſelf, and place it to account, as per advice from 


. | 

Note, ſance between Eee and France or Holland, is 

one Calendar Month; between England and Spain, or Por- 
tugal, two Months; between England s and Laß, three TS 


a. n _ — — 


. 
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tion of the Time mentioned in the Bill. 


Of Indorſ ing. 


'T frequently. happens; that between the Acceptance of a 
Bill, and the Time of Payment, the Party to whom it is 


Far made parable, hath occaſion to pay it away 3 if ſo, he 
writes his Name on the Back of the Bill, which is his Order, 
(as faid before) and gives it to the Perſon hie i is indebted to, and 
then he is impowered to receive the Money: And it may be, 
the ſecond Perſon alſo wants to pay it away; and then hie 
writes his Name likewiſe under the other, and delivers it to a 
third Perſon to receive the Money : And it may be, the third 


does the ſame, and delivers it to a fourth Perſon, fc. All that 


do ſo, are Endorſers; and he that laſt hath the Bill, if the Ac- 
ceptor will not pay it, may ſue him, or the Indorſers, or Dra Wa 


er, or any.of them, for the Money, 
An Indorſement is generally in theſe Words, viz. Pay the 


| nn, 27 2225 within nene Bull to ie Haſty. 


George Greedy. 
But generally the Name only! is. accounted lafficient. 


| of 7 rote hing. 


\ ' A 7 HEN a bill is to be proteſted, the party that bath the 


Bill muit go to a public Notary, (uot a common Scri- 


vener) whoſe Buſineſs it is; and he goes with you to the Ac- 


ceptor's Houſe, and demands payment Sc. And ther he 3 
up a Proteſi according to Law; which is to be returned to th 
Drawer within the Time limitted, &c, 


It is needleſs to give here tlie Form of a Pr 017%, becauſe | no 


Man can do it himſelf, 
| | A Bill of Del: | 
- NOW all Men by theſe Preſents, That I Lawrence 


Lackcaſh, of Southwark, Vininer, do owe & am indebted 
unto Charks Creditman, of the ſame place, Saller, the Sum of 


| one hundred and fifty Pounds of lawful Money of Great Dritain: 
which ſaid Sum I promiſe to pay unto the ſaid Charles Credit- 
man, his Executors, Adminiſtrators, or Aſſigus, on or before 


the 14 Tuly, next enſuing the Date hereof, Witneſs my Hand 


and Seal this 19th Day of May, 1 796. 
vealed and delivered, 


iu the Preſence * Lawrence Lacicaſo. 


8. Ta England a Bill! is due the third day alter the Expira- 


_— 
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A Bill for Money borrowed. 


þ Ecetved and borrowed of Oliver Overcaſt, of London, Mer 
chant, fifty Pounds, which I do hereby promiſe to pay 


5 pn Demand. | Witueſs wy hand this 1 's way” of May, 1796, 


L. 50. 5 9 — 5 TI Peter Penury. | 


The Charge of Noting and Provfing a Bill, 5 


Noti 1 the City 1 61 Pro- Cithin 5 3 0 I 
8 without the City 2 6 teſting Twithout 50 


Tie form of a Bill of Lading. 


WITH by the Grace of God, in good Order and 
well conditioned, by Edward Export of London Mer- 
Chant, in and upon the good Ship called the Billboa 
Merchant of London) whereof is Maſter under God this 
preſent Voyage (Martin Miz zen of London Mariner) and 


now riding at Anchor in (the port of London) and by 


"TH 
Ny 


Ship hath affirmed to three Bills of Lading, all of this 
Tenor and Date, one of which (three) Bills being ac- 


E God's Grace bound-for { Cadiz ] to ſay (1 Bale of Stock- [ 
ing Baize, and 1 Trunk containing five hundred Pair of |} 


Silk-Stockings, Contents &c. as per Invoice) being mark- 


ed and number'd as per Margin, and are to be delivered 
in the like good Order at the aforeſaid Port of ¶ Cadiz) 


and the Danger of the Seas only excepted, unto Mr. 


Thomas Drate, Merchant, there, or to his Aſſigns, he 


or they paying Freight for the ſaid Goods three Pieces 
of Eight per C. Wt.) with Primage and Average accuſtom- 
ed, In Witneſs whereof the Mafter or Purſer of the ſaid 


complified, the other (two) to ſtand avoid. And ſo God 


lend the good Ship to her defired Port in Safety. Amen. 


Dated in Lendon the 6th of Deke s- 1796, Inſides and Con. 


tents unknown to Marlin Mizzen 


| Note: The ſeveral Words elne in the Parentheſis are to be 


fret into the ſeveral vacant Places ihat are in a Blank Bill of 


Lad ding. 


Note alſo, Average i fs FR general 1 VR) to the Maſter 


of 


4a mall Allowance to be dt Ariluted. among the Sailor 7 


the Ship, of 1d. or 2d. in every Shulling Freight 5 Primage, 
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The Form of an Invoice. — 


Port Royal in Jamaica. July 24, Anno 1796. 
T NVOICE of five Barrels of Indico, tive Hhds. of Sugar, 


and five Hhds. of Pimento, ſhipped on board the Ceorge of 
London, George Jones, Commander, for Accompt and Riſque _ 
of Meſſrs. John and Thomas Fiſher, of London, Merchants, be- 
ing Mark'd and number'd as per Margin; Contents, Colts and 
1 Charges, as in the Following Examples. 


+ EM l WA 25s ARR A — * 
of * 8 n — 6 7: wid LF. I — "_ Fs? 
2 as. 25 * & e 2 od Wn» N 


viz. Indico 5 B. | El +416 14 85 
Ne 443 
1210 14 
to 152 
15 | 125 378: 
*. : I. 75616. bert, at 25. 24. py b. n———} $18 
| by Sugar 5 J 
f | n Tare. | 1 55 
el., Carb. C. ort. 73. * 
1 Ne 13-27 — 1-2-19 Groſs 6 780 . 
* 126 11-2-19 — 1-3=-00 | Tare | 8-3-12] | 1 
. to 13-213 — 1-2-1606 5 7 | 
e 130[14-I-15 — 1-3-1111 Nett 500-6 | 4 
'S 1J 15-11-10 — 1-3-22 5 MG 24% ger £ C. | 70 919 5 
d * 63-18 „„ i 
bs -"yPimento *- © . 8 : 4. 
d T8 Ends. Tare 2026 Groks VVV 
. Ts 432—84 — 1 : s 
n, * 50 445 Nett 1637 at 11d. 4 ber {b, — 7 — 91 
be PUR os 
: . | | 8 VU 
bl 5| 412—82 | To coft of 5 Barrels and 20 & | 
5 2 Woe. 1470 14 
Yr [2026-389 "T6 Stormge.-:—: 1 0 0 59 
3 2365 
To Commiſſion at 5 as C. 11] © 8: 
Errors excepted per A. B. 1 | 
g „ 


0 
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WE Account of Sales, 
Port Royal i in Jamaica, uly 24, 1796. 


Ccount « ſale of 2765 ells of brown ovenbrigs, 1112 yard 
of blue hartford, 2 pieces of grey cloth, qt. 39 yards 


3o pair of fine worſted hoſe, and 175 ells of bag holland, re- 
ceived from on board the ſhip Good Succeſs, Capt. Samuel Sharp, 


Commander, for account of W Ty of London, merchant, 


3s Dr. 


| To portage of ditto- — — L09—17—06- 1 10 FF. 
Fo commiſſion of ſales | —13—01—11 | | ; $4 
To ſtorage, at + per Cn—_—-# (J 
| | | | — 200100444 
J To che nett product carried to the credit of your 1-0 | 
account, — debts ne: ad, — 241 644 | 
| | | 261 1609 if 
1 contra Cr. — 1 


By 2765 brown ozenbrigs, making 34564 T yds. at EL, 


824. per yard, fold Ambique Baker, — 1122 802 3 Fa 
By 1112 yds. of blue linen, fold at 7d. 4 2 per yd.| 35 1802  - 


: By James Smart, for 39 Tu. of cloth, at 155 5 


per yard. 29 500 
By Laurence Monk, for 50 pair of hoſe. at 75. 1 « 0 
per pair. 19 11|8 
By ditto, for 175 ells of bag holland, at 67. 34. | 
PR — —_ 54139 
| Wi 261 160 
: Errors excepted, 2 24, 1796, ger ; TRAINEE 


CHARLES Cart ul. 


4 ft neſs at the Water-fud:, concerning Exporting 5 1 
ing Y S Ge. and entering them. at the ns 


HEN thete- are goods to export, and a packed 85 
Sc. there mult firſt be made a entry (as it is called) 


bod the contents after this form, via. 
In the Loyal-Merchant, William Worm, for 38 
EDI ETO T. 


Three caſes of kaberdaſhery. 
Five tuns of beer, Sc. 


4 - E 
_ HT Wy YL ——; —— Mw 
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ö Of theſe bills there muſt be ſeven, one of which muff: be in 

| words at length, and the other may be expreſſed in figures. 

Theſe, are by the clerks of the cuitom houle, entered into 

ſeveral books for that pur poſe.— If ſome goods pay cuſtom, 

and others not, then there mult be made wo entries ; one for 

| thoſe that pay cuſtom, and another for thoſe that pay not ; and 
likewiſe you mult have two cockets. 

A cocket teftifies the payment of all duties, and is writ on 3 

ſmall piece of parchment, in the following words: 


| Know ye that Edwin Export, merchant, for the three FR of 
Vaberdaſbery, and five tuns of beer in the Loyal Merchant, 
William Worm, for Barbadoes, hath Sug all duties. Dated | 
9th November, 1796. 


On the back fide of the cocket you mult ſet down ils marks, 
numbers, aud quantity of the goods expreſſed in the inſide.— 
When on clean paper you tranſcribe your bill of entry upon 
which a ſhipping bill will be made out, on the back of Which, 
ſignify the marks, numbers, and contents, as before on the | 
doofes; both which being thus indorſed, you are to deliver 
| them to the ſearcher, at the water fide, who depoſits them 
them in the office till the going away of the ſhip, and then 
they are delivered to the captain or maſter of a ſhip, 


If you have not judgment or experience enough toenter your 
goods yourſelf, it is but applying yourſelf to any one of the 
elerks in the long room, who make it their buſineſs (and good 

buſineſs too) to enter people's goods ; and for a ſhilling (you 

giving them the contents) they will write your bills, and paſs | 
your entries, without giving you any farther trouble, or your 
running any rifk of making any falſe entries, &c. | 


| Entry Inwards.. 
* ＋ 2 tip being arrived, ſearch the entry book in the long- 


room, and you will Gd the name of the ſhip and cap- 
tain, and alſo the waiters that are to attend the delivery of the 
ſhip, and at what key the goods will be landed. 
Ihe entry inwards runs thus: 


in the Mercury, Fohn Keelhaul, from Atigua: | 


25 bhds. of ſugar, &c. 
50 bags of cotton, &c, 


There LA - ke of thele bills, (though but Copenh: out- "WM 
wards) and one of theſe muſt be in words at length, (as well bi 
as one of the ſeven bills outwards), which is for the warrant - Q 
of Gehrer! ; and mk. be bgacd by the perſon 1 in whole. name RK 


mnt 5 Ty 
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che goods are entered; and the mark alſo in the margin; which 
being done, and the fee for entry, and cuſtom paid you will 
then have from the land waiters a warrant for the landing and 

receiving your goods. „„ , 
When goods are to be exported by certificate, viz. foreigg 
goods formerly imported : theſe goods being to be ſent abroad, 
or exported to another place or country by a native of En- 
gland, within twelve, or a ſtranger within nine months after 
_ importation, entitles the exporter to a drawback of part of 


the cuſtom paid at the importatson of the ſaid goods (pro- 2 


ducing a certificate from the comptroller, that they have; paid | 


the duties inwards.) And the, debenture or cuſtom draw-back = | 


runs thus: fe 
„„ leine. „ 
: ( AHriſiopher Commerce, natural born, did on, & c. make an en- 
P try evith us of two thouſand ells of broad Germany linen in 
the Amazon, Capt. Stephen Stout, for Jamaica the ſubſidy, & c. 
vas paid inwards by &Cc. as appears per certificate of colledtor in- 
awards: and for farther manifeſtation of his guſt dealing therein, 
be hath alſo taken oath before us of the fame © 
Ciauſtom-houſe, London, gth of November, 1796. 
15 n Er nj 
jurat C. C. That two thouſand ells of broad Germany linen 
above mentioned, was really ſhippedbut, and hath not been reland- 


ed in any port or creek in England or Wales, ſince laſt ſhipped, 4 


Nov. 9, 1796. e 
5 I hbe Certificate cocket. 5 
Lenden; Know ye that C. C. for two thouſand ells of broad 
Germany linen, paid per, &c. the day, &c. laſt, late unioaded, 
and now in the Amazon, Stephen Stout, for Jamaica, Dated 
the gth of November, 1796. „ | 


This certificate cocket is gained by applying to the books of || 


the importer to know the day, &c. when the cuſtom inward 
was paid, and by whom; which carry to the longroom in the 
cuſtom houſe, and deliver it to the comptroller's deck of the ſub- 
ſidy inward and outward, with an account of what you would 
A little before was mentioned at what key the goods ſhould 
be landed, and therefore here it is proper to name the keys 
(or rather quays) and wharfs that goods are uſually landed at; 
which are theſe, viz. | inte: ar rb 35 
. Somer's key, Smart's key, Wiggen's hey, Bear hey, Dice hey, 
Cuſtom-houſe key, Potter's key, Wool key, Galliy key, Brewer's 


— EP — — HRE 
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tey, Rab bes, Chefter's key, Lion's key, Cox's key, Hammond's 8 
Ley, Young's and Gaunt's 40%. And the wharfs are, Freſh 
| Botolph and Jrongate wharf. - 

Beſides theſe, there are certain places lied docks, which 
are harbours cut into the land, where there is no current, but 
only a flow, and an ebb, oceationed by the rife and fall of the 
tide in the river e : and theſe are convenient for the lay- 

| ing of veſſels, hoy s, lighters, barges, and boats, and, are theſe, | 

\- Ds 

Billinſgate dock, Salts dock, Tower dt, St. Catharine's 
loc, Whapping deck, Hermitage dock, Esri dock, Puddle 
dock, Whitefriar's dock, and Scotland yard dock, and Limchou iſe 

: dock, And above bridge, Dueen-hithe duck, And on the South- 

wark, or Surry fide, are Saviour's dock, Clint dock, and Save- 

1 dock, below the Bridge-yard, and ſeveral ethers for private 

: vſes,—But more particularly eminently on that fide the water, 

is the Bridge-yard, for landing ſundry forts of e 
but chiefly from the ports of England, 


Of, harſage and J. Raney | 


Harfingers have ſeveral managers over them, and alſo 
a committee to redreſs grievances, &c. and clerks of 
the ſtations, with lighter managers, and have the letting of 
many warchoulcs, ( which now are very fine and commodious, 
being rebuilt ſince the fad fire in Thames-ſtreet), cellars, &c. 
and have the privilege of keeping Iighters for the carriage of 
gooey to and from ſhips. 


The Rates of Wharfage. 


| Are generally computed at 12d. per ton, whether outward 
or inward ; excepting ſugars from the Weſt Indies, which pay 
25, per ton, 4 hogſheads being accounted a ton (though they 
weigh more); cranage is included in the 12d. per ton wharfape ; 
and for lighterage, the warfingers have 124. for 4 hogſheads 
of ſugar that come ſrom tlie Well Indics ; and for wine aud 
other goods, the lighterage is half as much as the whartage. 


Huſoands of Ships, 


7 Here ſeveral perfone are concerned in a ſhip, there 1s 

uſually a huſband choſen by them, to take an account 
of every merchant's goods, &c. and pay the wharfage, lighterage, 
porterage, &c. and theſe huſbands are to collect every mer- 
_ chant's proportion, when they do the owner's freight. 


Of Menſuration of Planes and Solide. 


T% ſeveral kinds of meaſuring are three, viz. 
uf Lineal, by ſome called running meaſure, and is taken 
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by a Une, which reſpects length without breadth : the parts of 


which are. | 8-1 
12 inches 1 foot, 3 feet 1 yard, 16 fer and a half I rod, pole, . 
or perch. : 
All kinds of ornament work, ſuch as cornice, freeze, e. 
are meaſured by running ene 2 8 | 
2dly, Superfictal, or ſquare meaſure, is that which reſpeds 

length and breadth ; and the parts are L 
144 inches one foot, 72 inches half a foot, 36 1 one qua 
ter of a foot, 18 inches half a quarter of a foot 272 inches an 


* 
| a quarter one rod, 136 feet half a rod, 85 inches, or feet 
1 ſuperficial or ſquare yard. TS 
gay, Solid or cube meaſure, which eck length, breadth, 9 
and depth, or thickneſs, and the parts are 
1728 inches one foot, 1296 inches three quarters af a "Foot; = 
864 inches half a foot, 432 inches one quarter of a foot, and 


"7 5 one ſolid 88 5 
5 .  Superſh cial Heafure: _ 

„ T9 meaſure things that have length and breadth, TTY * 
: boards, glaſs, pavement, wainſcot, and land, is to take |} ay 
the dimenſions of the length and breadth according to the cuſ- an 
tomary method uſed in each particular; for inſtance, board I en 

and glaſs are meaſured by the foot, the dimenſions are taken I of 
in feet and inches, and the content given in feet. o 


The dimenſions of wainſcotting, and paving plaſtering at = qu 
Painting, are taken in teet and inches, and the content grew | 
in yards. 5 


Of the ſquare and ſuperficial content or area. VV»'œtʒłö 


The [quaring of any number, is multiplying it into iſelf, 1 
12 inches multiplied by 12 inches make 144 ſquare inches. The 
ſuperſicial content or area of any thing is found four ſeveral _ 
ways, viz. by whole numbers, by decimals, by practice, and 
by croſs multiplication ; in each of which methods I ſhall £ give 
examples of the operation. | : 
A ſquare hath its ſides nervendicular aud equal. 
An oblong hath its ſides perpendicular and thoſe that are 
oppolite equal: but the adjacent fides are unequal ; boards, 
wainicots, ceilings, windows, doors, &c. are commonly of | 
this figure, : 
When any thing is to be ale. it muſt be conbdered 
what form or faſhion it is of; and then it muſt be meaſured 1 
according to the ſeveral rules for each figure, Has 3 5 
1/, 1t it be ſquare or oblong, then the length 1 breadrh 
muſt be ROE one e by the 88185 which gives the content 


AQ | rut 
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in ſquare meaſure, and that product mult be divided by 10 pro- 


is to be given. 


per diviſor, according to the name in which the content or 


55 5 Examples. 


| Admit a board he 12 inches broad, and 8 feet or 96 inches 
long, how many ſquare or ſuperficial feet doth it contain, 


96 
14 


8 2 96. 144)1152(8 Feet. 


2 1152 


VVCCVCCVVVVVVCVCCVCCCCCCCCCFCCVVCCVTTTTTT Tp rs wy 
The whole length in inches is multiplied by the breadth in 
inches and the product 1152 divided by 144, the ſquare inches 
in a foot, quotes 8 feet ſquare for the content of the board. 


| A Keule for Diſpatch. VE 

If the length of a Board, or piece of Glaſs, be given in Feet, | 
and the breadth in Inches, multiply one by the other, (without 
any reduction) and divide the product by 12, and the Quoti- 


ent will be the anſwer in Feet, and the remainder will be parts 


of a Foot, So the foregoing Example might have been done 


ſooner by dividing 96 the length by 12 the breadth, and it 
quotes 8 Feet for che content as by the former way. FS 


Example. 


| Suppoſe a board be 14. feet long, and 15 inches broad; what 


is the content in ſquare fee? 

7: Feet jongs 

— 1 So the Anſwer is 17 Feet 

42) 410 and 2. And ſo for any other 

A Example of this Kind. 

Feet 1772 or 4. | 5 
„ Kere g Inches is the 2 of 
by 1—3 | a Foot, wherefore 4 of 14 

3 is taken and added to 14, 
. It: and it makes 17 Feet, and 
; In. 2 32 or Z T equal to 4. 5 


8 Anſ. 174 


— 
* 
5 * * 


mad. — ihe 


Fan 


} 
: 
N 
; 
j 
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Another Example worked four di Herent Ways. 


"If a board be 12 Feet 2, or 150 Inches long, and 15 Inches 
I broad: how many ſquare EO doth it nta 5 


, DecinauLy. 5 
Inches. 12,5 

153 long. - 183 

15 broad. - 
550 250 

| i | © MES 

144) 2250 ( 5 Fees. 1085 © 15,625 
144 43 
810 Inches e 
720 e 

7 r 


Nu by 12 Inch. P Foot, 


eg Inches. 
5 1008 


a 5 7 


1 be: 4 the Quarters in an Inch, 


144)188(2 Quarters or 4. 


55 Croſs Multiplication. 


Feet. | In.. Feet, © 2. 
8 2 — = | 
- Omwes. I Inches 4 1 14 
0 — 11 15 — * 


Anſwer 15 — 71 


By Poles 1 


The four Methods here uſed are as follow; firſt, by mul- 


tiplying the Inches together, and ding by 144 Sc. The 


—— SOA oae 
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1 creo Work 1s performed decimally ; the third Method is by 
| Croſs Multiplication ; and the laſt and beſt is by Practice, 


Any of theſe Methods may be eaſily underſtood by the Uſe 

of the arithmetical part of this Book, except the Method by 

Croſs Muluplication, which I ſhall explain here. - 

In the Example, 1 Foot 3, ſtands under 12 Feet 6; and 

having drawn a Line, ſay, 12 is 12; then I ſay croſs-ways, 6 
times 1 is 6 Inches; fo that Line is O Feet 6 Inches: Then 

croſs- way again, I la 3 times 12 is 36 Inches, the 12's in 36 
is z times, or 3 Feet; ſo that Line is 3 Feet o Inches: Laſtly, 
I multiply the Inches together ſaying, 3 times 6 is 18, the "7 % 
in 18 once, and there remains 6 or 42 22 equal to half as in the 


I - 7 Work. 
* "If a Board be wider at one End Gan the other, iden take the 
> | Breath in the Middle, or add the Meaſure of both Ends toge- 
1 ther, and take the Half for the mean Breadth, which 8 4 by | 
- | the a | | 
35 | Example. oe 
© Suppoſe a Board to be 120 inches long, and the narroweſ} End TE 
10 Inches wide, the broadeſt End 34 Inches wide: ; 97 is is 
Content 1 in ſuperficial Feet? 5 
34 broadeſt End. 
. Add 1210 narrowell, 
"Sam 44 
us half — 
is 22 the Medium. 
420 the Length. 
10 14)2640(48 Þ Feet 4 4. 
: 144. 
3 1200 
Rem. 48 | T 5 
2 — or 4 W ka is, 48 the Remain, | 
5 144] 12 | I 7 1 of 144. 
F 
nul- 


——— » 


4h — —— * A 


| 
| 
| 
; 
: 
F 


* 9 er —— 


9 — bs nt] N 


— 
Sn 
OO 
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Or this? 


Feet. Inches, | 
oo the Length. 


10 — 
1 — 10 the mean Breadth, 
i. 16 08 | 
| 64 5 —— oo 
Tor 10 In. 14 F 3 — os | 
ORs tÞ 04 . 


1. a Board or picce of Glaſs be. ever ſo 8 it may be 
meaſured very near, by taking the Breadth in 5 or 6 places, and 
add the ſeveral Breadths together, dividing the Total by the 
Number of Places, and the Quotient will be the mean n Breadth; | 


which multiply by the Length, &c. 


Having the Breadth in "Cache: of any Board, or. piece 8 


(laſs, to know how much in Length of that Board, or 1 of 


Glaſs, will make a Foot ſuperficial. 


Rule, Divide 144 by the Inches in Breadih, and the Quoti [1 


ent will be the: Length of that Board that will 8 a Foot. 


Example. 


If; 2 had be 9 8 broad, what lengih of that board will 
p make a ſuperficial foot? | 


9) | 144. 


| 5 = Og | 
Proper Directions for ag Painters, Gn &c. 


Rooms being various 1n their forms, take this general rule i in 


all caſes, viz. 


Take a line, and 1 one end of it to any corner of the 


room ; then meaſure the room, going into every corner with 
the line, 'till you come to the place where you firſt began: 
Then ſee how many feet and inches the ſtring contains, and ſet 


it down for the compaſs or round ; : then take the height by the 


ſame method. 


Glaziers are Fo take the depth and breadth of 1 work, and | 


multiply one by the other dividing by 144 3 glaſs being mea- 
ſured as board, 


Having thus ſhewn the Methods of 3 up Dimenſions, 1 


come now to Particulars ; and the firſt of 


G Glaxzter's Work, by the Foot. 
If the windows be ſquare, multiply the length þy the breadfh, 


which wall produce the content, as aboveſ ad. 


2 wt 4 n 


922 5 — 20 


ill 
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6 Example, 
By croſs Multiplication. | 7, WP Practice. 
„„ _ Feet. I. 
80 bin. 8—9 
z broad. N 7 Feet; 3 
56—0 e . G1—g 5 
3 3 Inekes! 224 
oy I - e , 
63—5 k 


If the windows are arched: or have a carved form, no allow- 


ae is made, by reaſon of the extraordinary trouble, and waſte 


of time, expence or waſte of glaſs, &c, And the dimenſions 
taken from the higheſt part of the arch, down to the bottom of 
the window, form the height or length; which multiply by the 
Breadth, and the Product will be the anſwer in feet, &c. | 


Glaziers are often ſo very nice, as to take their dimenſions, 
and meaſure. a quarter of an inch. 


FER y 7 
4 — 87 long. 
2 74 broad, 
6 Inches is 4 = 7 
1454 | | S_— 12 : 
. G4 
| 83 * 
5 


Glass i is meaſured by the Foot, as a0 before ; ; and the Price 


of Work 1s as follows; viz. 1 5. 4. 
Engliſh Glaſs per Foot — | 7 © 
French and Crown Glaſs — V 
Common Work, Leading included, for every Foot 8 
| ſquare — — | + | 
New Leading old Glaſs per Foot — 0 
Common Diamond Squares, each — 0 


„00 


2 2 


—— — — ITIE.. 
5 4 
} 
? 
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Painter's Work, by the Y, ard. 
HEN the Wainſcot of a Room is painted, you are to 


meaſure round the Room with a Line, as hinted before, 
and the Height, is to be taken by girting a String over all the 


Moldings from the Top of the Cornice to the Floor; then mul- 


tiply the Compaſs by the Height, and you have the Content in 
Feet and Inches ; which may be reduced 1 into ſquare F by 
ring by 9. 


| Example ts: 


A room W 


Feet. In. 


10—5 high. 


456—8 
22-10 


e 


1 ards 53—2—6 Anſwer. 


Being 45—8 in Compaſs, : 


What iS the Content is Fquare 
B, ards ? | | 


Example. 2. 


Aide Height of a Room painted by 12 Pour 4, «nd the 


ſwer, 116 Yards 3 Feet 33. 


9) | 1047035 


. 2 4 
Yards 116—03— 35 A. 


Common coloured, 


On old Colour 


Walnut tree Colour 
Marble colour, from 164. 


Saſh frames eb 
Saſh lights, ook, 


Feel. In. 
84—11 Compaſs 
124 high 
Do 1019—00 
HVV 


Compal 84 Feet 11 3 what ſquare Yards doth i it contain ? An- 1 


Note: Double Work is . 


lowed in Window-Shut- 


3 Coats in oil, fer Yard | — 


Window lights, one with another, 


Iron caſements, 


— - 


— 


ters 


the Mantle-pieces ſtand 
in the Wainſcott, 
then they are to be mea- 


ſuted as plain Work; de- 
ducting nothing for the Va- 


cancy. he 

o 6 

— © 4 
. EG 

8 2 © 
— 7 
— 8 3 
— 2 


Saſh - Frames and | 
| Mantle- pieces are reckon- 
ed by themſelves, unleſs 


and | 


— —— ¹ñ —— — — 
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Poiner's Work, 

TAINSCOTTING the dimenſions are taken as in 
painting, v2z. by meaſuring the height (indenting the 
Aring wherever the plane goes, as well as the painters do Where 
ver the bruſh goes,) and then the compaſs ; which multiply 


one into the other, dividing the product my 9, and the quotient 
is che anſwer 1 in ſquare 4 | 


—ͤ——— — — 


7 Example, 5 

| What i 15 the content of a piece of wainſconing that is 9 feet | 

3 long, and 6 feet 6 broad ” | 
Feet. = 1 The length wal breadth | 
9— 15 being multiplied together 


brings it into ſquare feet; 
which divided by 9, (the 


7 quare feet in a yard,) pro- 
64 inch 4—7 FR duces 65 yards for the an- 
wer. 
q 9) bo—1_ 2 1 yds. af. 
= ” 5t 
= A Sy croſs. multiplication thus c 
„ Net. n, 
— 1 2 
ö — 
1 
1 FX 
„ 1—6 
ls | 1 
nd 1 
nd . ” 5 5 
2-501 2 35 before which divide by 9. Te. 
3 Once more. | 
TE it There is a room wainſcotted, the compaſs of bach | s 47 1 
I feet 3 inches, and the height 7 feet 6 inches; ; what i is the con- br 
6 | tent in ſquare yards? Anf. 393 yards. 1} " 
4 | et. Inches. „„ 1 
0 47 3 compaſs. | | 
0 7 Wish En | 
0 | 
7 a 330—9 | 
2 62 inches, 23—7 2 L 
3 0 e e ; 
. i | 
393 or 3 yards, P3 
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Tie Price Ld 1 
For good wainſcott, 3 


| W ainicotting, not finding ſtuff, oe. * — 
Courſe wainſcouing, | | — 
Deal wamſcaneg, Aüding ff, — = 
not i finding fluff, —_ — 
Carpenter” s Wo: K. 
QOFING, flooring, and partitioning, 0 the principal car- 


——— 


29 „ 98 Ow 


pentry in modern buildings, are mes ſured by the are 5 


of 12 feet each wav, that is, 100 ſquare feet. 


For roofing, multiply the depth and half depth by the front; 


or the front and balf tront by the Jepib, and you will have the | 


contents, A 
The dimenſions are taken i in 8 FRG. inches. 


E xamples. 


0 many 1 s doth that piece of work conisin that mea- 


ſures 199 feet 10 inches in length, and 10 feet 7 inches in height? 
| Any. 21 ſquares 14 ee 102 inches, 


| Operation. oy : | 
Feet. Inches. | The 1800 is performed 
199—10 long buy pointing off two places 
107.5 high. . towards the right hand. and 
Ms | the number on the left are 
gl. 85 . ſquares, SE. 
N 
14 1O= 753 


21 14— 1072 Anſ. 21 ſquares, 14 feet, 1047 inches. 
gain. 
If a floor be 49 feet 7 inches, 4 parts long, and 26 feet 5 
inches broad, how many {quare feet? 
The operation by creſs Multplicat: on. 
Feet. Inches. Parts. 
5 
26 — 6 — 0 


gd 


bs ————_— 


294 — © —'9 


81 . 

1 2 . 
8 8 wo 
0 — 2 a 


13,14 — 8 — 4 d4rf. 13 ſqu. 14 feet, 8 3 in. 4 25 


S 0 0 0 Oo * 


7 A. SHEER TL . P—— aol > i I IS £ 
N ern” En SOR B45 „55 RE OL — ” we — LESS 
" 7 b 


PETIT; Arey R- deity 


— 
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Note, In meaſuring roohng, no deduction is made for * 
lighis, chimney thafts, Sc. | | 
In meaſuring flooring from the content of the whole floor i in 
feet, take the content of the vacancy, for che ſtairs, hearths, 
c. in feet, and the remainder is the true content; which bring 
into ſquares as before. 3 
Note, In partitioning, you muſt meaſure the doors, door- 
caſes, and windows by themſelves, and dedutt thei: content out 
of the whole, except by agreement they ars inc.uded ; and 
then you mult mention it in the written agreement, doors, door- 
caſes, and windows included, | | 
There are divers forts, of carpenters 3 belonging te 1 
building, viz, Cantaliver-cornice, modilion- cornice, plain cornice, 
guttering, trail and balluſters, lintale, penthouſe-cornice, timber- 
front, ſtory, breaſt-ſommers, ſhelving, dreflering, Sc. all 
dich are meaſured by lineal or running meaſure. There are 
? | alſo doors and door-caſes, lantern lights with their ornaments, 
3 balcony _ and caſes, celler doors and curbs, columns and 
888 cupol as, Sc. all which are valued by the piece, 


FO gr 
OE IC FR" 
at , 


Yet e LS 


ä Pres, 
1 be EY 


a | Carpenter! s work i is done at the following erte VIZ... 
£5 
Flooring; Log WR the Counts; -e—_ 15 0 
| Not Ending boards from 25. 6d. to —— 0 6 © 
|  Roohng with oak, | — + = __ | 2 | 0--:0* 
Not finding Timber — 0 12 0 
Partitioning per ſquare, — — 0 1; 0 
| Not finding timber — — 8 1 6 
Steirs with rails, and balluſters complete, 1 
5 | Sawing of oak, and elm per 100 foot, — 0.20 
Fences for ee —_ 2ͤ2e 0 
Oak timber is commonly ſold for 40s. per ton (that is 40 folid 


feet) in the place; aſh 3os. and elm 28s. per ton. 

Note, Carpenter's meaſure the timber flames of any building 
{which they call the carcaſe) by the ſquareof 10 ſuperficial mea- 
[Gs or 100 iquare feet, as hinted before. 


| Sawyer? s Work, 


N this place it may not be 1 improper to ſay ſomething i in re- 
lation to the method uſed by ſawy ers, in meaſuring their 
work. When they work by the great, {a they ſay, ) molt com- 5 
monly they meaiure their work by the ſuperficial ie ſo there 
is no great difficulty in taking the dimenſions ; for th-v account pl 
the depth of the kerf for the breadth, and the 5 105 the [i] 
length. The dimenſions being thus taken in feet, the content | 


, . 
3 "25 
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of one kerf ſuperficial may be found by multiplying the length 
by the breadth ; and then having found the number of feet iu 


one kerf, multiply it by the number of kerfs, of the ſame di- | 


menſions, and you will have the number of feet in them all. 


Mole 1ſt. When thus they have caſt up the whole content off 
their work in feet, they are paid for it by the hundred, that is, 


| .. / ß ĩ bee won | V 
2dly, That if the kerf be but fix inches or leſs in depth; then 
they have a cuſtom to be paid for a kerf and a haif, (as they 


expreſs it), i. e. for half as much more as it comes to by mea- 
ſure; and the reaſon they give for it is that the trouble is ſo 


much the more on account of often, ſhifting or removing and 


new binding their timber, and therefore they inſiſt on it as a 


cuſtomary price. 


3a. For breaking work, that 1s, for cutting a piece fit. Þ 


ber or tree through the middle, and flabbing it Ci. e. cutting off 


the outſide pieces), if the kerf be more than 12 or 13 inches 


deep, they are paid by the foot lineal or running meaſure, at 
different prices according io the various depths of the kerf : 
Lp Eo, SC 
„ mee deep, 4 „ 
18 1 
20 1 
22 2 2 
24 1 
2. 3 > 
28 4 
32 Sc 
ay 1 
36 8-1 


AA. In ſome places it is cuſtomary to allow the ſawyer but 
one breaking herſelf in a tree, though there be never io many 


kerfs deep in it. But ſome ſawyers claim to have half breaking 


work, and half hundred work ; that is, if they have four kerfs 
keep, then they will have two breaking work, and the other 
two hundied-work. DT | © . 


St/. In ſawing bevil work, as hipps, ſleepers, Oc. poſt, 


Sc. in bevil frames, poſts, or puncheons in polygonal turrets, 
Sc. alſo cantrails, Sc. for theſe they work by the hundred, 
but always reckon kerf and half for ſuch ſort of work; that is, 

they reckon half as many more feet of work than there is really 
performed. 5 : 


RR 
> a : 
* 


7 a» 81 A rnd e dawn o 1 8 IP 


Was. is meaſured by the rod ſtatute meaſure, being 


— 
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Briellayer's and Tiler's work. 
I. alling, 


8 


272 feet and 3 ſuperſicial. The method of taking their. 
dimenſions is thus: for a wall round an orchard, or the like, 
they meaſure the length by a line, going over the buttreſſes: 
and for the height they meaſure over the mouldings (preſſing 
the line into them even to the middle of the coping 3 ; they like- 
wile take notice of the thickneſs of the wall, that is, how man 
half bricks in length the wall is in thickneſs; for re half-bricks, 


that is a brick in length, and one in breadth: is ſtandard thick- 
neſs ; and all walls, whether leſs or more, muſt be reduced to 


that thickneſs by this rule, viz. Multiply the produkt of the 


length and height, by the number of half bricks chat the walls 


is in thickneſs; which product divide by 3, and then the quoti- 
ent by 272, (the 4 being generally neglefied i in vulgar working), 
and the quotient will be rods, at a brick and! a half thick land- 


| ard. meaſure. 


Eisl 
Admit FG facs of the wall meaſure 40835 feet, and che thick 


| neſs be two bricks and a half, or five half bricks thick, how 
many rods doth it contain? 


407% 

3) "in 
72) 6808 (25 rods, Anſ. 

1368 


(8) 


When the work is wrought decimally, then you divide b. 
272,5 or 272,25, which gives the quotient ſomewhat leſs. But 
the meaſuringof brick-work may be ſhortened, by having the rod 
of 165 centelimally divided into 100 equal parts, with Which 
you take the dimenſions, and the length of the wall in thoſe 
rods, and 100 parts multiplied by the height, give the content 
in rods, of any wall thatis a brick and a half chick. Deduc- 
tion muſt be made for doors, windows, &c, 

A table to reduce brick-work to llandard meaſure, i i. e. a 


back and a half thick, 
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1 Zubtrakt . 
2 aal Ef Wl. A We 
. VV 3 to a brick and a half 
” Multiply by | 4 „ : „F 
r e 


. „„ JJV / / ĩ ĩ (( 
Suppoſe a garden wall to be 254 feet round, and 12 feet 7 
inches high, and three bricks thick, how many rods doth it 
WW e e iy a 
„ In this operation the 
12 aggregate, or total is 
— multiplied by 2, becauſe F 
HHC twice g is 6, the number 
| | ER 127 8 | 
2] —2 


63 of half-bricks: and that 
* reduces the work to ſtan- 
1 — dard meaſure, as by he. 

3196—2 CCC 5 
272) 6392—4 (23 rods. | | 
This brick-work is commonly agreed for by the hearth, and 


alſo ſometimes by the rod; and the method of taking dimen- Þ 
ſions is thus: If the chimney ſtands ſingly, not leaning againſt, F| 2 
or being in a wall; and worked up right over the mantle tree 
to the next floor, it is girt about the breaſt for the length, and F_ 
the height of the ſtory is taken for the breadth, and the thick- | 
neſs of the jaumbs for the thickneſs. But if a chimney itands 
againſt, or in a wall, which is before m-aſured with the reſt of 
the building, then the breadth of the breaſt or front, together 
with the depth of the two jaumbs 1s the length; the height of 
the ſtory the breadth, and the thickneſs of the jaumbs the thick- 
neſs, But if the chimney ſtands in the corner of a room, and 
has no jaumbs, then the breadth of the breaſt is the breadth, the 
| height of the ſtory the length, and the thickneſs the thickneſs. 
And for the ſhaft, it is commonly girt in the} ſmalleſt part, for 
the length; and the thickneſs on both fides, for the thickneſs ; 
in conſideration of the widths, pargitivg, ſcaffolding, c. 
Note. There is nothing to be dedufted for the vacancy between 
the hearth and the mantle tree, becauſe the widths and the thickemng 


for the next hearth above, | 
. | Gable ends. | _ 
Take half the perpendicular for the breadth, and the width 
of the houſe for the length, or half the width of the houſe for 


* 


{44 


ng 


th 
for 


For walls, finding materials 
Not finding materials, 


For ſtripping without taking down, 
Wich taking down, EN be 


| te yard. 7 


—ü— ae — vo 
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the breadth, and the perpendicular for the length, which brings 
! the meaſure to an oblong. the content of wh 
multiply ing the length by the breadth, Oc. 


Note. There are ſcveral other things in bricklayer's work, as 


ich is found | by 


cornice, facias, flraight arches, cheme arches. hipps and valleys, 


in tiling and water courſes all which are meaſured ly the foot li- 
neal, or running meaſure. Alſo piers, pilaſters, ruſtic work, &c. 


which are valued by the piece | | 
| 3 | Prices, . d. 


| EH 10 o ditto 
For tiling, finding materials, except Þ 5 © 

8 e my 0 o per rod. 
2 © ditto, 


000-0--» 
4 


For pointing, RY 

OE C2 OOO. 2s 
Pavement for cellars, waſh-houſes, Tc. is meaſured by the 
= Example. 


If a cellar, waſh-houſe, or court-yard be paved with bricks, 


: or pitched with pebble, being 9 yards 2 feet long, and 6 yards 
2 feet broad : how many yards ſquare doth it contain ? Anſ. 64 
yards 1 and 1 feet, as by the following Work 


Tat. F. ds. F. 
4 „ Saen 
54 0 $7.0 
4 0 "$0 8 
3 64 1 1 
64 14 N 
Feet. ö „5 
29 Here the anſwer is found by three 
20 diflerent operations, and the re- 
— „ ek 


1s the ſame, 


| I 


* 
8 oy 40 * — — 
- —— — 2 on — 3 


Me” 
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COS Ss lo MA OT EO +7 En 
Is valued by the Square of 100 Feet; in ſome Places by 


the Rod of 18 Feet ſquare; that is 36 ſquare Yards, or 324 


- (& In Tyling and Slating, where there are Gutters and 
Valleys, there is commonly an Allowance, which 1s to take the 


Length of the Roof all along upon the Ridge which makes the 


| Gutter double Meaſure z which in ſome place is allowed, in 


others not. Sometimes there is an Addition for hollow Ware, 
that is, Ridge- Tiles, Gutter-Tiles, Coruer and Dormar-Tiles, 


and here Cuſtoms differ: For in ſome Places they account one 
ſuperficial Foot for every Foot lineal or running Meaſure ; then 
100 Feet lineal is reckoned a Square. In other Places, for 


every 100 of ſuch Tiles they reckon one Square 
)))) 86 


Is of two Kings viz. Firſt, Work lathed and plaſtered, ſome- | 


times called Cicling. Secondly, Plaſtering upon Brick work, 


or between the quarters in Partittoning, by ſome called Render- 


ing; both which are meaſured by the Yard ſquare, as the Join- 
ers and Painters do. In taking Dimenſions of Cieling, if the 


| Room be wainſcotted, they conſider how far the Cornice bears 


: into the Room, b putting up a ſtick perpendicular to the Ciel- 
ing, cloſe to the Lage of the uppermoſt Part of the Cornice: 


and meaſure the Difrunce from the perpendicular Stick to the 


55 Wainſcot; twice which Diſtance muſt be deducted from the 


Length and Breadth of the Room taken upon the Floor, and 
the Pemainder is the true Length and Breadth of the Cieling : 
As ſuppoſe a Floor is 24 Feet long, and 18 Feet broad, and the 

Cornice ſhoots out 6 Inches; deduct a foot for both Ends, and 
the Length of the Cieling is 23 Feet and the ſame for the 


Breadth ; it leaves 17 Feet broad; which multiplied together, 


| gives the Content, 391 Feet, or 43 Yards and a half. 
„„ e — 
23 Feet the Length. 
17 Feet broad. 
161 
of e 
9 391 (43 Y ards, 4 Feet, | 
11 
27 


4. 


— 
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If the Cieling of a Room be 19 Feet 10 one way, and 17 
Feet 6 the other, how many ſquare Yards does it contain? 


By Croſs-Multiplication, thus: 


ol 10 
4% 8 
a 
129 
1 Z 14 2 
. 9: 6 


9)30ʃ7 : x 1(38 Ys. 5 Feet | I OY 
How many Yards ſquare are there in a piece of Plaſtering 
BK that is 47 Feet 4 Inches 7 Parts * and 18 Fest broad! Wl 
ms 7 Pts. | 


3 nr Tel 

VVV 6 is 18 

i 1 1 9 

5 5 | Th 6 | 

— 8 1 

; 9)852—10—6 04 Yaids, 6 Feet. 10 Inch. 6 Parts, 1 1 
2 | | WY 7 „ 
6 P̃rices per yard. _ „ 4 
4 For every Yard of commen 1 Peiner, ding Laths, . 1 
2 Nails, Sc. 0 * 1 
2 Not finding Laths „ o at 1 
1e | 5 = "PE 1 
d For White waſhing with Size — 00 14 1 
5 Partitioning, finding all materials 1 e | 
r, | 8 5 Maſons Work, 


TD HE Maſons Work conſiſting of Stone, is of twa Sorts, 
T viz. Superficial and Solid. Pavements, and the Face 
of Stone Walls, Houſes, Sc. are meaſured as Brick-work, 

If the Work have Ornaments, as Capitals, Pilaſters, Rails, 


and Balluſters, Ge. then they are valued w the TOS: | 17 | 
For every foot of Plain-work i in walls fe; $-- 
For plain Cornice, about = e Ts 

For rough Stone wall, with Lime, 16 Feet long,) „ 
and 1 Foot high, per Rod — . 


Without Lime, per Rod | 
Paving, digging the Stone, and all Workmanſip, to 


per ſquare Foot — 3 


Q 


O 


oo 
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| : Prices of Stones and Urns, . 5 

Rough Paving 1d. per Foot; Rough Aſher, or Coping, 
14d. 5 per foot; fine Aſher gd. per foot; Baſe per foot 1d. 
Carbe per foot 6d. Urns 3 feet high 11. 4 feet high 10. 105. 
z feet high 20. and feet high 12x. „„ 
Wet VVV | 

LL AND is uſually meaſured by the Acre, The Dimenſions 

IL are taken with a Chain of four Poles in Length, which 


HE” divided into 100 parts called Links, and 10 ſquare Chains 


make an Acre. Let them be 10 in Length, and 1 in Breadth, 
or 5 in Length, and 2 in Breadth, &c. or 160 ſquare Poles; 


[1 By but to find its Content (if not regularly ſquare) it is generally 


divided into Triangles : Thus a piece of Land of 4 Sides (if 
not ſquare) may be divided into two Triangles, pieces of 5 Sides 
into 3, anda 6 ſided piece into 4 Triangles, 0 "I 
; : 1 5 | To meaſure a Triangle. RE: 5 „„ 
Admit the longeſt Side of the following Triangle, viz. A D 


+ N do be 76 Poles, and the Perpendicular or dotted Line BC 


to be 30 Poles; multiply 76 (the Baſe) by 15, the Half of 
the Perpendicular B C, and it produces 1140. Or if you mul- 
tiply the whole Perpendicular by half the Baſe (or longeſt Side) 
it will produce the ſame ; which, divided by 160, (the ſquare _ 
Poles in an Acre) the Quotient gives the Content of that Piece 
of Land in Acres; and what remains multiply by 4, and divide 
by the ſame Diviſor, and it quotes Roods, &. 
Note, Always the Perpendicular is drawn from the oppoſite 
Angle to the Baſe, or longeſt Side, as in the following Figure. 
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The Operation. 


30 The Baſe 
5 Half the Perpendicular. 


160) 1140 (7 Acres, 152 or K. 
r | 


24 1 


All cher pieces of land (for the moſt part) muſt be Grilled 
into ee. and when meaſured, her contents added toge- 
ther. | = 3 
SGiauppoſe an -obloag plat of ground contain 35 poles broad 5 
and 185 poles long : how many acres is the content? 


Rule. 


Makiply the kagth't in poles by the breadth, and divide the 
product by 160, (the ſquare poles in an acre), and the quoti- | 
ent will be the aol in acres ; and if the remainder 


* Be 5 801 its value for 17 bol an acre, 155 


Thee Work. 
105 1 the length. 
35 the breadth. 


Jus 


to The content 1s 40 acres 
= = t and 36 poles, or Me 
959 : moſt 40 acres and a half, 
160)647 50 49 acres, 
yo „ 
Deduct 0 a quarter 


35 5 poles remain. 


* the Four Pole Chains 


8 « — . * 5 * a - 
— _— 3 — PERS Ys "LR 1 . 


Example. There i is a plat of ground which contains 16 chains 
and 25 links in breadth, and 57 chains and 3o links in ten 
what 1 1s the content of that piece of land? 


Na 


at. EN Bs 3 — 2 
_ "Ez — 
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\ bel Link, | 


57, 30 length. 
16, 25 breadth, 


28650 

11460 

34380 
$730 


Acres 93 | 11250 cut off two places, 


No roods, 45000 
! 8 1 
Poles 18—000)93 ac. o rood, 18 poles, Auf. 
Vote, 4 roods or rods is one acre, 40 poles one rood or rod, 
ſo that 1 rood or rod is 1 quarter of an acre. „) ß 
Note alſo, That the above chain, commonly called Gunter's _ 
chain, contains 4 ſtatute poles in 100 links, fo that any num- 
ber of chains are no more than ſo many 100 links, as 4 chains 
are 400 links, and 6 chains are 600 links, &c. 160 ſtatute 
| Poles are an acre, each pole being 16 feet and a half; there- 
fore in a ſquare chain there are 16 ſquare poles ; and if you 
divide 160 (the ſquare poles in an acre) by 16, (the ſquare 
poles in a chain), the quotient is 10, the ſquare chains in an 
eo Os „ 5 . 
A ſquare chain contains 10,000 ſquare links, (or 100 multi- 
plied by 1co), and therefore it follows that an acre contains 
loo, ooo ſquare links. 9 


To reduceſiatute to cuſtomary meaſure. 


According to a ſtatute made in the 93d of Edward the firſt, 
and another in the 25th of Queen Elizabeth, a ſtatute pole is 
16 feet and a half long, (as ſaid before); but in divers parts 
of England there are uſed poles of 18, others of 21, and ſome 
of 24 feet long, called cuſtomary Meaſure, being in uſe ac- 
_ cording to the humour or cuſtom of the place where they are 
taken, To turn therefore one ſort of meaſure into the other, 

admit ſtatute meaſure to be turned into cuſtomary, do thus: 
_ Multiply the number of acres, roods, and poles, ſtatute mea- 
| ſure, by the ſquare half yards, or ſquare half feet, in a ſquare 
pole of ſtatute meaſure, and divide the product by the ſquare 
half yards, or ſquare half-feet, contained in the pole of the mea- 
| ſure cuſtomary, and the quotient gives the anſwer in the latter, 
in acres, roods, &c. * En, „ 
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e Examples. 80 


In 172 7 acres ſtatute meaſure, how _y acres of 18 feet te- 


the — or perch? 
; "vn 172 ſntuto-amdaifiins; 
821 quare half-yard. 


105 acres 3 meaſure. 
In a ſtatute pole are 11 Monks, which ſquared make 121 


| fquare half. yards; and in a ſquare pole of 18 feet, and 144 
ſquare half-yards, &c. For the remainder work as before, 
viz, by multiplying it by 4, &c. and the next remainder by 
40, &c. as ſpoke to before: ſo that the anſwer is, that 172 
acres ſtatute meaſure, make 144 acres 2 rode and 4 poles of 


| ſuch cuſtomary- meaſure. 
An Bani of he mp7. 


In 543 cuſtomary acres of 18 feet to the pole, how many 


acres of e en en, being 9 feet and a half t to the pole. 
5843 cuſtomary 


144 ſquare half-yards i in a cuſtomary acre. 


2172 
2125 | 
543 


121 78 1980646 ſtatute « acres. 
T0: 


* 


55, Kc. 


The remainder 26 1 ho 45 produces 104, v Lieht 
not amounting to a rood, ſhould be multiplied by 40, their 


product is 4160 ; which divided by 121, quotes 34 perches, 
and 46 remains. 80 the anſwer is, that 543 cuſtomary ackes, 
of 18 feet to the pole, makes 646 acres, 34 poten, aud 121 of 
a pole. 

Note, Cuſtomary acres, as well as ſtatute acres, "cantata; 150 


ſquare poles or perches ; ; the excels of bigneſs by the e icvels 
of the pole. 


Solid Meafars 


8 that of time, ſtone, digging, liquids, Kc. and thi rule 
for working is, to multiply the length, taken in inches, 
and the breadth together, and then that product by the depth 
or thickneſs, and the laſt product will be the content in eubic 


2 3 


 Muluply } a4 e 
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inches: which if timber or ſtone, divide by 1728, (the cubic || 
inches in a foot ſolid), and the quotient gives the content in | 


ſolid feet. 


Example. If a tree be 16 feet long, ind 18 inches ſquare, 
how many ſolid feet doth it contain? e 


324 5 192 the length in inches. 
BON 324 breadth and thickneſs, 
„ 26 5 
r 

F 
1728)62208(36 feet. 
e 


Decimally. OTE By Practice. 


Square : | t, I 1 


1 | : 1—b 
*; 2 5 breadth. 1—6 
16 length 64 in. 9g 


FE 4 times 4 1s 16 


ry 


175 Feet 36—0 Anf. 
In ſolid meaſure „„ 
„ 40 feet of round 


timber is a ton or load. 


50 — of hewn J | 
2928 inches1s a foot of ſtone or timber, 
27 feet ina yard. 

282 inches 18 gallon of ale or heer, 
231 inches is a gallon of wine, 


; 


| 


_ eurt 4 inches; what 1 is the content of that Piece * 


— — ——— r ̃ è e ĩðͤ r emen 
. — — — ——— 
—— — 
* 
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| Suppoſe there 18 given an oblong piece of timber, whole 
breadth is 2,25, and thickneſs 1, 64 feet, and length 39% feet 


. 


How many ſolid feet are contained therein? 2 


333 breadth. 
1,04 thickneſs, 


900 
1350 
225 


" 3:6960 9 
36, 5 length. 


1845 
221400 
110% 


34 58600 4500 1 437635 oli fet, or 1 134] nearly. 
of Tinker Meaſure. 


HEN at any time you would know the content of : any 
piece of timber by vulgar or decimal arithmetic obſerye 


chat bee viz. The tree being girted, and one fourth 


part taken for the ſide of the ſquare: multiply the length of 


| the ſide of the quare i in inches into itſelf, and that product by 
the length in feet: which laſt product divide by 144; but if 


you multiply by the length in inches, then your diviſor muſt be 
1728 ; and if any remains, divide ſuch remainder by 55 and 


85 the quotient will be the odd inches. 


ene, | 


Suppoſe : a piece of timber 15 feet long, and a quart ter of the 
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| The Work. 42 inches the ſide of the ſquare, = 
f 42 
. 8 
200. 
1764 5 
| 15 feet in length. 
—— F. | 5 8 
144)264bo(183—9 4% 
„ 


1206 
1152 


. 432 


1 1 2) 10809 inches 


(0) 


Note. In this example 1564 is multiplied by 15 in one line, 
But the foregoing example may be worked ſhorter by deci- 


..\ mals; thus: V 
5 red 3, 5 the ſide of the ſquare of 42 inches. 
N — 3. 5 TY. a | LD 


175 
105 


12,25 the product are feet. 


15 feet the length. { 
PRE Wa oY LET 
2225 1 3 « 


183,75 the cont. viz. 183 206 Or 2 as beſore. 


| By this common way of taking 2 of the compaſs for the: 


nde of a ſquare, which is equal to the content of a Circle in 
round Timber, is erroneous, and gives the Solidity ſomewhat 
leſs than the true Content; but the true Way is to multiply 


| half the Diameter by half the Compaſs & then that Product mul- 


tiply by the Length, which divide by 1728, & the 3 is 


the Content. If you cannot come to meaſure the 


e N 2 PTY wo At 


Ind of the 
Piece, you may know the Diameter by this Proportion, viz, 


— — 


— — — 


— — x — 
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as 22 is to 7, ſo is the Compits to the Diameter, Or you may 
find the Side of a Square of 

a round Piece of '{imber by 2821 | 

this Rule, viz. multiply In. 66 the Compaſs, 
2821 by the Inches of the 

Compaſs and cut off 4 Fi- 16926 

gures to the Right- hand of 16926 

the Product. 5 


1 1B} 6186 An ſ. 1855 e nearly. | 
Having 1 Breadth and De pth of a Pins * of Timber or 


Stone ; to know how much in Length of it will make a ſolid 


Foot; multiply one by the other, and let the Product be a 
$ Diviſor to 1728, thus: | ; 


24 broad, 
18 thick, 
5 192 
5 


20575 14 Inches in Length. 
- 290 


And that you may make a Table to ſerve all Breadths and 
Depths, by which much labour may be ſaved in multiplying 
and dividing, and yet meaſure any Piece of r imber thereby 
very exactly. 

In ſquare Timber, you muſt make the Inches ſquared a 
Diviſor to 1728, and the Quotient will be the Anſwer in 
Inches of Length, and that will make a Foot ſolid. gl 

Example. If a piece of Timber be 8 Inches ſquare, what 
Length of it will make a Foot? ; | 


' 64):728(27 Anſwer 27 Inches, or 2 Feet 3 1 
"2238 : Inches in Length, Mo 
. %%% ͤ¶ͥ⏑ I 
- 5 1 
nm F 


Hive the Square of 8 is 64, Ec: 
Again, Suppole a piece be 18 inches 3 what Leagth 


will make a Foot? Anſwer 5 Inches and 3. | | ; 
The e of 18 is 1s 324) 170 (572421. 1 
1 5 1029 


555 N == 


: 
>, FISS/7 
4; "387 af 
$33 LEW 
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The uſual Way for tapering Timber, is by this Method, vis. 


take the Dimenſions in the Middle, and multiply that by the 


Length ; which is not accurate, but if the Dimenſions be 


taken in ſeveral places, and the Means be uſed, the Content 
| thus No will be near the Truth. 


-Di; goings 


155 meaſured by the ſolid Yard of 27 Feet ; that 5 is, 3 times 


3 is 9, and 3 times 9 is 27, by which are meaſured Vaults, 


| Cellars, Clay for Bricks, Ge. Other Things are meaſured by 
= the Floor of 324 ſolid Feet. 
| Emanple 1. If a Vault or Cellar be digged 9 Feet deep, 


4 Feet 2 long, and 3 Feet 9 Inches broad; what is its Con. 
> tent in folie Tards? 


3 wa { 
L Jon; g. 
3 | deep. | 


„„ 
3 F. 9 Broad. 


EE 1214 
6 1% 204 
38 z of 1 


27) 1 65 (5 Yards 16 Feet 1. 
1 


Example 2. 


How ay Yards of Digging will there be in a Vault that 
16 25 F. 4008; 15 F. 8 broad, and 7 F. F 


4 


| — | 3 times 5 15 


| F. 


As yy PA 2 


— 
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Ta. F. In. 
#7) 2976—to(110—b-8" 


— 


"490 


7 


l 3. There is a Mote that is 646 Feet long, 24 

Feet n and 19 Feet deep ; how many Floors. 

| | 648 long. „% — 
25 rend. „„ e 4 


1 


Divide by 520) 47558 (432 Thors. 4. 
So. 


ol. 5 
Solid Bodies being frequently painted, it is neceſſa | 
know how to find their Superficiality : To find the ſup cial 
Content of a ſquare, or many ſided round Pillar: 8 the 


Sum of the Sides, or Circumference, by the Height in Feet; 
and the Product divided by 9, will be ſquare Yards. 


Of a Globe: 


Multiply the Circumference in Feet by itſelf, and then that 


Product by this Decimal, 0,035 9678, and this laſt Product e | 
Vill be the Content in yards. 5 = | 


To find the ſuperficial Content in a Pyr amid or C 'one, mul- 
tiply half the Sum of the Sides, or half the Circumference, of 
the Baſe by the ſlant Height, in Feet; and the Product, di- 
vided by q, will be ſquare Yards, 

If the Pyramid or Cone be not compleat, that is, if a part 
of the Top be wanting, add together the Circumf-rences at top 
and bottom, and half their Sum, being multiplied by the ſlant 
Height, will be the ſuperficial Content, 

Note, A ſolid Yard ſquare of Clay w ill make about 7 or r800 
Bricks; and the Price of making is 7 or 8-. a Thouſand ; 


Bags (or Buſhels) and a half of Lime, and half a Load of 
Sand, will uy 1009 Pricks, 


Io 
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500 Bricks 
1000 Plain Tiles 5 make a load. 


25 Bags 1 C. of Lime, 


1 may not here be i improper, as well for refreſhing the Me. 
1 mory, as for improving the Underſtanding, and forming the 
Mind with proper Notions and Ideas of Meaſuring, to give 


a ſnort Repetition by demonſtrative geometrical Figures, to 


explain what hath been e and arithinetically before ex- 
. 
And firſt for Planometry, « or fuer ficial or flat Meafure 1 no ſome 
of which is meaſured by the Foot Square; as are Boards, 
Glaſs, Marble, Freeſtone, and Pavements, 'The Dimenſions 
are taken in Feet and inches, ad whe Content given in quare 
Feet. . 
Example 1. Boppoſe there is an Oblong or long Square, 
let it be Board, Glaſs, or Pavement, Sc. that contains on the F 
longeſt Side, (or the length) 24 Feet and a half, and the ſnort- 
85 eſt hid (or Bread) 1 1. 4, as in 1 the W e vi. | 


_—_ WIS T. . 2 N 
1 Area or Content 


+| 349 F. 8 


_—_ oY 


14525 "Breadth, - 
| 24» 5 SO. 


7125 
3700 
2830 


349-125 | 


| Rule, Multiply the Length by the Breadth, and cut off, as 
many places to the Right- hand as here are : Deeimals in the 


Length and Breadth. | 
| Example 2 2; 


i Suppoſe, a Board or piece of Glaſs be i in the form of 3 
the Figſt, called a Rhombus, that is, in the ſhape of a com- 
mon Pane of Glaſs, or Diamond ſquare. | 
Neue. To meaſure which, multiply the Breadth, AJ. B. by 

che Length of any of the Sides, (for they are all equal) and 
cut off as many places to the Right-hand as there are Decimal 
Places 1 in both 8 and Mujtpler, : as hinted before : 


1 855 and 1 its Breadth 1 Foot La parts. 
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As ſuppoſe the Breadth A. B. 8 Feet 38 Parts, and the 
Length of the Side to be 8 Feet, 52 FE] then the Work 


| wall appear thus. 


” 47 of fete the Muliiplicuion is as in 
©" Vs &Y Whole Numbers, and the Content 
„ 8 or Anſwer is found io be 71 ſquare. 
— Feet, and T6009 ten Thouſand 2 
6816 Foot, or 4 inches 4 4. 
2556 | 5 | 
6816 
455 3976 


3976 15 ſeparated by: a Comma, as above direfed, and | are 5 8 


* to many. I COOO Parts of a Foot, EI ons 


. Example. 3. | 
Again, admit a pi ece of Meaſurement to be the en of Fi 


gure the Second, called a Rhomboides; its Length 17 Feet 25 


The foremenfioned figure | 


17,25 15 , | | hath its oppolite ſides equal 
8. 58 breadth, | N a its 11 angles allbe. 85 
5 SS | 

„„ 

13800 


148,0050 Anf. 1 content ĩs 148 "4 
Once More. ES 
Suppoſe a board, piece of glals, pavement, or piece of land, 


to repreſent, or be in the form of a triangle, or three cornered 


figure, expreſſed as in the ſhape of Figure the third, Every tri- 


angle is half an oblong, whoſe length. and breadth 18 equal to 


the perpendicular and baſe. 


| Note, The dotted line is the perpendicular, 6; bottom 5 


the baſe, and the line from the top of the perpendicular to the 


left angle of the baſe is called the hy pothenuſe, | 
The meaſuring of a triangle hath been already ſhewn, and 


ö cherefore I ſhall deſiſt ſpeaking any further thereto, 


The Fourth figure is called the trapezium, and conſiſts of. 4 


ſides ; this figure, before it can be meaſured, muſt be divided 
into two triangles, thus, viz. by a line Gan from one angle 
or corner, 10 the angle oppoſite to it, as in the figure, 


Lxample 4. 
| Suppoſe the  din.enfions of the trapezium before deſcribed to 
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be, viz. the baſe 16 F. 67; the one perpendicular 12 F. po. 
and the other 9 F. 68 (as in figure 5) what is the content? 
Ilie operation. F. f 
One perpendicular. 12 = 4d 
The other 9,68 j” 


: The ſum is 45518 | 


The half ſum is 11,09 which _ 
| mug by; the whole baſe. -: 16 67 OST. 


produces 184,8703 


: A; 15 184 feet and F 10900 of a foot, equal to 10 inches and 1 


a half. 
Note. If two 4 of a trapezium are parallel, that is equi- 
Ant, then add them together, and half the ſum multiplied by | 
the neareſt diſtance betwean thoſe two ſides gives the content, 
Or if you meaſure in the middle between two ſides or lines that 
date of equal length, the aniwer will be the ſame. _ 
Note alſo, The painting, plaſtering, &c. of ircegular pieces 
in the form of triangles, or not, if divided as above, may be 
mealured as before: and brought into yards (if the content is 
to be pre in) by an by 9, as before ſlewLn. 
= Of regular Figures. | 
IIgures that have more than four ſides are called 8 
| and thoſe of them that have their ſides and angles equal, are 
called regalar polygons. 
Regular polygons have their names from the number of their 


des; us a _— having 


381 Trigon, or equilateral triangle, 
4] FL Tetragon, or {quare. 
5 | Pentagon. | 
6014 Hexagon. 

2 equal "TT is Heptagon. 

Es called a 4 e n 

5 9 e | Nonagon. 

104 | | Decagon. 

11 | | | Undecagon, 
124 5 Dodecagon. 

; 15 | | Quindecagon, 


The area TER pentagon may be found by multiplying the 
ſquare of its fide by the number 1,7204774. 

Thus, if the fide of a pentagon be 11 feet, then the 1 
hereof will be 11 times 11, or 121 feet. 
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Mul-iply by 1, 7204774 1 


121 
N 
3440948 

3 i4 


6 


208, 177765 4 
*Yherefoie the area of the 1 Pentagon will be upWa ards o: 208. 


bs ſquare 8 8 
. In like manner, to find the area of the | 
Trigon, 5 1? . 3 | [ 0,4330127 | 
7 2 5 . A, cod 
5 Hexagon, „ | f | 275980763 
. eptagon, * 'N ev . 3,6339124 
dene pkk Sor e 
5 Nes | : of the ide 785 564560 
* 3 1 „ 4 8585 5 
— = 9,8050404 
5 Dodecagon, . 13195824 


Of a Circ, F. ure the ninth, 


Circle is conta med under one line called the: circumfe- 
rence or periphery, as ABC. All right lines drawn from 
the centre Elo the circumference are equal, and cafled radiuſes; 
or half- diameters ; and the lon, 7 line through the centre from A. 
to C is the diameter. 
To divide a circle into 6 equal parts, extend the compaſſe es to 
half the diameter, as from to the centre E, and the extent ap- 
Plien to the circumference will divide it into thoſe parts. | 
The diameter A C divides the circle into two equa] parts, each 
of which is called a ſemicircle: and if a de be divided 
into two equa]. Parts, thoſe parts are called quaurants. | 
The queſtions relating to the meaſuring of the circle and! its 
parts may be ſolved as follows ; 
1. The diameter being given, to find the circumference. 


Rule. Multiply the number 3,1415927 by che diameter, and 
the product will be the circumference, 


Nate. The number 3,1416 will be exad enough 1 in moſt cafes. 


R - 
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| Example. 
The diameter of a circle being 11 — what is its circum- 
© NECENCE: -* _ ©; 
| 3. 1476 
| 11 
5 82 1415 
391416 


410. 34. 8576 (or above 241) inches; | 
2. The diameter being given, to find the area, 


| Rule, Multiply the number 0,7852982 (or in common cafes ” 
o, 78 54) by the 8 5 of the e diameter, and the 9 will be ; 


the area, 


7 Bag 3. 
What ! is the area of that circle whoſe diameter ii is 11 1 inches? | 
14 times 11 3s 121 17854 
1 
738 
7854 


an 95. 0334 ſquare 1 9 
3- The circumference] being given to find the diameter. BE: 
Rule, Multiply the number 0,2183099 (or in common 


_ ameter, 


E | 
What 18 the Stor of that circle whoſe circumference is 


34? inches? 


3472 134755 „31831 
545 


159155 
127324 | 
95493 


. nbSTiS Uret 


1 10, 98 1695 (or mod 11) WY 


The circumference of a circle being given, to find its area. 


Nuke, Multiply the number o, 0795775 (or in common o, 0796) 
by the ſquare of the circumference, che product will be the area. 


\ 


5 0,31831) by the circumference, and che en will be 22 5 
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Example. 


What is the area of a circle whoſe circumference | s 344 
inches? 


d |, 


3445 5,796 
% ie 
1380 | BER i p1 2 
1035 | 33175 
1190,25 Al, 0-2 8956 (oralajnd 95) fg. inch, | 


. The area of a circle being given, to {ind its diameter. 
Rule. Multiply the ſquare root of the area by the number 
1, 3 and the product will be the diameter, 


E xample. 


What i Is the diameter of chat circle whoſe a area is 9549334 
ſquare inches? 95 8 


95533409,75 : | 1,12837 
mw 9055 
1309 5 789859 
) LY 55 1015533 : 
1945 19434 3 55 
e WEBS. | 1,0016075 


45. The diameter is 11 inches. 
6. The arca of a circle being given, to ſind its circumference, 


Rule. Multiply the ſquare root of the area by the number 


3.5440, and the produti will be the circumference. 
+ Example. 


What is thechicumſarencs of that circle whoſe area is 9570334 


| ſquare inches ? 


94034419, 75 3,5449 


9.75 
177245 
248143 
a 319941 


344562715 


An ſaber, The circumference i 1s $4 inches, 


ä 


1 * r - - 2 — 
— - WW — 8 a> — * HIT 
c Gees md ooo — — 


1 
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To meaſure the better of a 8 See Figure 10. 


Cafe the firſt. If the length of the arch i E and the Tenkidin-:: | 


meter C E be given: 


Raule. Multiply che length of the arch by 3 7 the ſemidiameter, N 
and the produtt will be the area. | 


Caſe the Second. If the number of degrees contained i in the 
5 arch, and the ſemidiameter be given : 


= Rnles Muluply the ſquare of the . by . num 
ber of degrees contained in the arch, and that product by the | 


g number 0009720, and the reſult will be the area a required. 
. Example. | 


3 che arch conſiſt of 90 degrees, or + of the clvumiirence; N 


: and the ſediameter be 24. 


355 N 12,25 1 1 o, 087267 
. „ 1102, 
I % 7.1. ao 
gag e 474% ee 
. | 872670 Ts 
9,621 18675 8 
of Solid Meade. 


805 or cube meaſure hath been already defined, as wel wh 


ſuperficial "aan ſome of the kgures of which are num 


bered 6, 7, and 8. 
"To meaſure a ſolid in form of. a — Y which bath length, 


: breadth, and thickneſs all equal, you muſt multiply theſe inte 


themſelves, and the lafl product gives the ſolidity or content, 
either of wood or fone, A cube hath ſix lides, and 1 1s 1n ſhape 
like a die. | 


r FT 


What! is * foley of a cube whoſe lde! is 12 inches ? 
12 
2 
12 


— 


* the ſolid inches, in a ſolid foot, 


— —ũ— . . — GT 
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To mesure a ſolid of an equal length, by the breadth, thick- 


neſs, multiply the length by the breadth, and that produd by 


the . the laſt product will be the ſolidity. 
| Exam ple. 


| What is the ſolidity of a block of marble, whoſe lengch is 10 


feet, breadth 54 feet, and . 33 feet 7 


5575 
345 
2875 
1725 
20,125 
ö 


201,25 the lolidity. 


The cone is meaſured by finding the ſuperficial inches at as 
bottom or baſe thereof; which multiply by one third of the 
inches in the length, and that product is the ſolid quantity in 

inches; which inches divide by 1728, and the quotientgives the 


5 anſwer in ſolid feet. 


Example of finding the ſolidity of the cone decimally, with- 


out dividing by 1728. 
Let the diameter of the baſe be 10 feet 6 inches, and he al 
titude 10 feet 6 inches. 
2,5 the diameter. 
wy 
125 


6,25 the ſquare of the diameter. 
7854 


2500 

3125 
500 
4475 


— 


. 

' 

j 

| 

* 
** 


one to be 2 F. +, and the other 1 F. 
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4 998750 the area of the baſe. 
| 3,5 one third, of the height. | 


24543750 
3 


1,1806250 the Colidity i in feet, 


This Method may ſerve for tapering Tinber or for any 5 


other ching of the Shape repreſented in Figure 7. 
To meaſure a Pyramid, 8 


| Rule: Multiply the area of the baſe or bottom by one hind | 

: of the perpendicular height, and the laſt product will be the 
content in ſolid feet: Or, one third part of the area at the baſe 

. multiplied by che whole altitude, gives the content alſo, _ 


| Examples of both WAys. 0 


85 ppoſe there is a given ſquare pyramid (or figure . a Hes ; 
— fieeple ) the fide of whoſe bale is 4 feet and a half, and the per- 
e height 18 feet: what 1 is the ſolid as” 


"445. 69734 of 20,25 the area at the baſe, | 
4,5 - oh the whole 3 | 
e $400 - 
8 675 
20, 121,50 "Lal 121,50 6 as s before, 
81 of the 
"Alticude 


121,50 Anſwer 121 feet, 759. or 2. 
When one ſide of the- baſe is longer than the ther. s as pe TA 
then multiply the 


29 


length of the baſe by the breadth, and chat produkt by one third 
of the height as be fore. 


Ifthe baſe be any polygon, find its area a by the rule given in 
page 230; and then multiply it by 3 of the height. 


To meaſure the Fruſlum or Segment, i. e. a Piece or Part of 4 
Pyramid whoſe Ends are ſimilar regular Polygons. 


| Multiply together the ſides of the greater and leſſer polygons; 
multiply alſo the difference of thoſe ſides by itſelf ; add the 3 
pert of the ſecond product to the firſt pre duct; multiply the ſum 

by the height, and by the number which belongs to the polygon 
in page 183, ſo ſhall the product be the ſolidity. 
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To meaſure the F ruſtum or Segment of a Cone. 
Multiply together the diameters at the top and the bottom of 


| the fruſtum; multiply alſo their difference by itſelf ; add +4 part 
of the laſt product to the firſt; and multiply the fam by the 
height of the fruſtum and by the number ons ; 0 — 


the laſt product be the ſolidity required. 
Example. 


3 What! is the ſolidity of the feuſtum of i cons 3 ; the dieter 
of the greater end being 10 feet, that of the leſſer end 2 1 7 ne. 


| the beight POT: e | 
4 „% ol Dif. of diameters, 


8 produtiof diameters 4: 4 of which i: is Te 


8 Þ TW” to 1 3 is 93 45 which multiplied by 9 the hight pro- os 
: duces 84. 8 19 


Then mukiply o sg. 

8 

31416 
62832 


Sold 65,9736 | 


Of Guaging. 8 | 
"HERE i is a near Sort of Kindred or affinity e the 


art of meaſuring Timber, and that of Guaging or mea- 
| Cn of Liquors; for both are performed by cube or ſolid 


IF Meaſure, and therefore not improper cloſely to follow one ano- 
ther, For as often as there 1s found 1728 ſolid or cubic Inches 


in a piece of Timber, (of what Form ſoever) ſo many ſolid Feet 
it is ſaid to contain. 80 likewiſe in the Art of Guaging ſo 
many times as 282 (the ſolid Inches in a Beer or Ale-Gallon) 


are found in any Veſlel of ſuch Liquor, lo many Gallons 1s ſuch 


a Veſſel ſaid io hold. And ſo of Wine; but in that the Divi- 
1or alters, it being 231 ſolid or cubic inches; 


And the Gallon of Dry Meaſure contains 272] cubical 


Inches. | 


Note, Every tba Poet in Beer or Ate Meafare, contains 6 | 


6 allons and almoſt a Pint. 


; 4 P 
- * ns 2 a "= 
. * 
2 ; ** 2 . , 2 . 5 3 oe 1 — — 8 
5 * . N 0 ” +. tha RG _ * x: wid as 6 - * : * Oe 1 , by * W — — — — a »—# 
ol - — L * — — 22 — - = a — = 
, * 1 8 5 9 8 2 — 2 _—_ : * — 2 
* * e : ** — 4 * . 2 vy- ve * * * — 2 * 2 to I * . _— — - : 228 3 — = =y * 
— __ — P 22 x 2 je Po. — N OR. 4 22 — or r Gn - — U r <=. a 
2 —— N _— =» — . — . _ — _ — £ = N * — Yup ES — . G ws _ — * wu — — — — p 
1 — — — ao — vr 2 as - — 822 — — we A = _ _ 1 2 ——_— * 8 
— — — 6 "INS $6. a+ 7 = C 1 U 3 : N * - nel _ - —_ . — — — - 
— * of r — e * 1 1 — . TP 1 IX wy — 7 8 — . - 4 « — - & — 2 
— *, __ * « ” @ * - by — n - \ 
— — SL = =, - => * - — p = <1 _ 2 - 3 2 * 


1 


— — R 
ET Pez. 


e 


—— 
— 
wy 
>, 4% n 
* 4 4 - — 
4 3 2 
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— —— :'Dß 


what above one third of a Gallon | | 


one Quart, and 35 Inches 3 of a Pint. 


- * — . ̃ — II er 2 


dhat is, a Figure whoſe Breadth, Depth, and Length ate all 
_ Equal, and is very well repreſented by the Shape of a Die com- 
_ monly play'd withal. | . | | 


— ——— o 


Brandy, Oc. by 231, the Inches contained in a Wine Gallon. 


———— 


: Rs Content in Beer and Wine Gallons ? I 


W 
553 3 


79 | 1128 462 © 


—— 


56169 7 OD. 2359 210 
43687 EL. —_ 231 


— 


493039 Cube Inches. (103) 792 


To find the Content of a Pzraliopipedon, which is a ſolid 


= rallel, and of the Form of Figure the 12th. 


8 


Keule. Multiply the Length by the Breadth, and that Produft 


231 for Wine. 


De ſame in Vine- Meaſure is 7 Gallons, and almoſt 2 Quart. 
A cubical Foot of Dry Meaſure contains 6 Gallons and ſome- 


141 Inches make 2 Quarts of Beer or Ale; 70 Inches I 


To find the Cone of any Vellel that hath the Form of a Cube, 


Kale. Multiply the Side into itſelf, and then again that Pro-. 
duct by the Side; which laſt Produkt, if for Beer or Ale, di- 
vide by 282, the Inches in a Beer or Ale Gallon; aud for Wine, 


| Suppoſe a Cube, whoſe Side is 79 Inches, I demand the 


29 282)4930439{1748 Beer or Ale Gall. 


Figure contained under fix Sides, of which the Oppoſite are pa- 


þy the Depth; and then divide by 282 for Beer or Ale and 


Yar 


Ane 


6241 3 4 eee 
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Exam ble. | 


Admit the Leng to he 95 Inches, and the Breadch 62 


Inches, and the Depth 23 Inches: : what is the content in Beer 
| kno Wine Gallons 25 | 


95 Length: 
Fn 82 Breadih, 
1111 135470 86 Wine Gallons,” | 
- 2155" 1090 
| ws ED FE 
1997 N 
e „„ 
Rem. (104) 
5 1030 7 
23 Depth. 
17670. 
11790 - | 
282) 135470 (480 Beer Gallon, 
1128 
Ke. 
Rem. (110 
To guage a Back or fquare Tun. 
5 Example, | 


Suppoſe i its Length 112 Inches, Breadth 72 Inches, and its 
Depth 48 Inches; what 1s its Content in ſolid r and alſo 
its Content in Beer Gallons ? | 


112 Length, 262) 387072 (6878 Gallons, 450. 


8 
224 | 1050 
784 846 
J 
48 Depth, 1974 
| | 64512 "1090 BS 
32256 564 


387072 ſolid vn. (168) 


He _- ICS — 2 
wire gary 3 
— oc 


——— - 


If. 


— 
2 


z n 
- 
N 2 
+ 
C4 
+ 
# 
$4 | 
N 
U 
= 
: * 
1 
Ls 
* 
1 
1 
: "1 
5 
(1 
+ 
1 
5 
> 
* 
1 
I 3 
uy 
1 
25 
8 
? 


„ ——1 —— — nou > 
1 


——— — 


— 


2 > p 2 _ — w X 
N bo 4. E's * * ” — * 
—— : PALIT — © _y EE — 9 a 
2 J ³ m Z " 
* x _ — 
£ - 7 2 
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To bring theſe (allows into Barrels, divide them by 36, the 


5 Gallons in a Barrel of Beer, thus: 


361376038 Ar. 38 Bartels and 372 
1 10d . or + of a Barrel; and 
— | for the Remainder 68, 
SO, 292 | : | it is ſomething above 
: 288 | half a Gallon, 

* 


Note, The Duty of Exciſe won Strong Bun” and Ale is 6s. | 


ane 6d. per Barrel: Brewers are allow'd three Barrels in 


| twenty three for Leakage, & c. both for Strong and Small Beer: 


and for Ale, two, in twenty-two : So that the neat Exciſe of a 


Wot Barrel of Strong Beer to be paid by the common 1 41 * 71d. 
Z and zg of a Farthing, and of Ale, 58. 10d. 4 and ++ Fa 


| 4 75 * and For ſmall Beer. is. 3d, 1471 2 of a Farthing. 


Ho to guage a Copper, round Tub, or Caſk. | 
fi it be of equal Bigneſs both at Top and Bottom, find the 


"= * Cube Inches that 1 it contains, and then n it into Gallons : 2 
| before. 


But if it be wider at the Top has at 1 Beam or the. con- 


| trary ; - then take the Width or Diameter of the Tub ſomewhat 
above the Middle, next to the broadeſt End, if it be taper; or 


find the mean Diameter thus; Suppoſe the Bung Diameter to 


be 26 Inches, and the head Diameter of the Caſk to be 23 
inches, the Difference between which is 3 Inches, two thirds | 
of which make two Inches; which added to the leſſer of the two 

Fs Diameiers, make 25 for the mean Diameter ſought, Having 
the mean Diameter, proceed to find the Content in ſolid Inches, 


thus: Firſt ſquare the mean Diameter, multiply that Square by 


o, 7854, and the product will give the Content of the Liquor at 


one Inch deep, and this multiplied by the Length will give the ©. 


| eg ah in the Coupes Tub, or Caſk, 


| Example. 
| Suppoſe the mean Diameter to be 72 Inches, | and the 
| Length 56 Inches. | | 5 
72 es gh | 
| $4 | 7 
504 203575080 


228004,7616 


306288 


7n%%%%ͤ - WF 0 Wy OY 
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5184 Square. | 
77854 
20736 
25920 
41472 


5 407 by 7 Contains at 1 Inch deep. 


The above found ſolid Inches 228004 Frede | into Gallon 


make 808, and 148 ſolid Inches remain, ſomethiog above half _ 1 
a Gallon: in all 22 Barrels, 16 Gallons, and x of Beer. ll 


Again, Admit the mean Diameter of a Caſk of Wine to V 1 


14 Inches, and the L $44 Ae : 4 8 bong content In 


; Wine Gallons ? = 
e 
5 - 190 
96 5 4714 
1 70686 
_ 7554 
196 | FE 
153.9364 
72 
2078768 
10775608 . 
231 1): 1983,5648(47.5 
| 994. 
1764 43 
1617 "aa 48 Gallons cen 
2265 
2079 
1866 
&c. 


Thi content of the Spheroid may 3 "RE thus : Mukiphy 
the Square of the ſhorteſt Diameter by the longeſt Diameter, 
and then divide * 5 38 for Beer Gullogs, and by 441 for Wing 
Gallons, 
| 8 


— — 
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7 Examples, 8 Res: 


Suppoſe a Spheroid whoſe ſhorteſt Diameter is 74 Inches and 
the longeſt 125 Inches; what is the Content in Beer and Wine 
TT oo er, 
Oo DE 
200 


$475 the Square of the ſhorteſt Diameter. 
125 the longeſt Diameter. 


27380 
. 


538) 


684500 (1272 Gallons of Beer. 


. 538 . 
. 
E 
441) 684500 (1552 Gallons of Wine. 
e 


e 
„C 5 „ 
Io find the Content of the Fruſtum of a Spheroid: To twice 
the Square of the Bung Diameter, add once the Square of the 
| Head, and multiply that Sum by the Length: Then for Beer | 
divide by 1077 ; and for Wine Gallons, divide by 882. | 
. j eg” el Ep | | 
A Caſk whoſe Bung Diameter is 23 Inches, Head Diameter | 
21 Inches, and Length 27 Inches, what is the Content in Beer | 
„„ . Eno 
. To os „ 21 
55 | PET 21 
. 4 


529 1 ; 441 
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404 i Ji twice the Square of the Bung Diam. 


529 
441 J once that of the Head Diameter. 
1499 _ 
_ SF the Length, | 
10103 
a 
77) 40478 (37 Beer Gallom, 
EEE: OT | 
| 882)40473(45 Wine TRY 
8163 3528. 
7539 . 
. 5193 
(624) 4410. 
(8). 


The. Collin & 2 e 
Geometrical Problems. 


« 5 At a den Point near the Middle of a Right five given 
EO  toerett a Perpendicular. See Figure the 14th, 
ET C D be the Line given, to have a . 
L erected on it from the Point B; with the Compaſſes 
(opened at a convenient diſtance) place one foot at the Point B, 
and wrh the other make the two Marks E, and P, on eicher 
ſide of B; chen, having the ſame, or any other more conveni- 
ent Dine in the Compaſſes, ſet one Point on E, and with 
the other Deſcribe the arch G G, which being done, without 
altering the diſtance laſt uſed, ſer one foot at F, and with the 
> 2 deſcribe the arch H II, croſſing the former at the poin, 
A: through which leon with a ruler draw a line from 
5 : bi B, which will be perpendicular to the Line C D. | 
2. How 40 raiſe a Perpendicular on or near the end of d Line. 
This is effected ſeveral Ways; but I ſhall inſtance only two, 
which are very caſ). See Figure 8 
_ Firſt Method. 


Suppoſe the Line A B be given to raiſe a Perpendicular gear 
the end A. | 8 
_ 
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Firſt, open your Compaſſes to any convenient Diſtance, and 


ſet one Foot on the Point A ; and with the other, deſcribe the 
arch F E D; then, with one Foot of the Compaſſes in D, 


(they retaining the ſame diſtance) croſs the arch in E; as * 


then ſeiting one Foot in E, with the other make the arch X 


F G, croliing the firſt arch in F. Again ſet one Foot in F, 
and with the other deicribe the ſmall arch H H, croſſing the | 

former in the Point C, to the line A C ; ſo the line A C . | 
drawn, will be the Perpendicular required. 5 


The Second Method, 


. "Admit B be the P given on which to draw the Perpen- 
dicular B I. Open the Compaſſes to any convenient Difaucez- * 


and ſetting one foot on the point B, pitch down the other Foot 
at random, as ſuppoſe at K ; then the Foot reſting in K, turn 
the other about till it croſs the line ABin L ; then draw the 
line K L, and continue the ſame beyond K, ſetting off the ſame | 
diſtance K L, at which the Compaſſes already ſtand) from K 
to M; ſoa 3 drawn from B, through. NM, will be the Per- . 
| pendicular required, | 
&. tow to divide a right line. into two equal Parts. See 
Figure he 1 0th. _ = 
Soppole the Line A B bo given to be divided into two ory 1 

| Parts. Take in the Compaſſes any diſtance above half the 
length A B, and ſetting one foot on the point A, with the 


5 5 — draw the arch F D Ez then (with the Compaſſes unalter- 


ed) ſet one foot in B, and with the other croſs the former arch 
both above and below the line, in the points F and G; then a 
line drawn from F to G ſhall interſeft, or cut the given Line 
in I, and divide the line A B into equal Parts, A Hand H B. 
2 4- 4 Line being given, how to draw another Line parallel there- 
uno, at any diftance required, or through any Point aſſigned. 
Of parallel Lines there are two Sorts, viz, Straight or Cir- 
cular. All Circles drawn on the ſame Center, whether greater 
or lefſer one than the other, are ſaid to be Parallel or Concen- 
tric, that is having one common Centre. See Figure the 15th. 
Ia this Figure, the Circle ABC Dis concentric or parallel to 
the circle E F G H, becauſe both of them are drawn from the 
ſame Centre. The "Ht A C is the diameter of the greater Circle, 
and the line E G of the leſſer Circle, And all right lines drawn 
from the Centre to either of the circumferences, are equal with 
reſpect to their Periphery; and ſuch lines are called half diame- 
ters, and ſometimes the Radius or the Circle, and will divide 
the Circle into 6 equal parts, each containing 60 Degrees, and 
the whole circle 960 ; into which all the great circles of the 


OR Sc are APCs to be divided. 


II. ne "IEF 


length and diftance ; and tho? infinitely extended, will never 
meet, and in all Parts retain an equal diſtance, fuch a as theſe 1 un- 
derneath. . 


of. A Line of Chords is called the Radius thereof. 83 
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Of Parallel Right Lines. 


Right Ras Parallels, are lines drawn on a Plane of equal 


2 


5 To draw a Right Line parathl t9 . Right 15 ine at a di 


— flanceg given. See Figure the 18ch. 


Tete in your. Compalles the given diſtance G I; thed "I | 


ting one foot in E, draw the arch I K; then moving to F, de- _ 
Iccibe the arch IL. M; then laying the Ruler on the top af the 
two arches, juſt touching them, draw the line N O, which will | 
be parallel to the given line EF. 


5 5. Through any three Points (vt in a beat Line 25 to lierte. 7 


Circle. Se Figure- the 19th, : 
* che three points given be A B and C, through which; Te 


Is is required a circle to be drawn, Firſt, ſet one foot of the Com- 
| Paſles in one of the given points, as ſuppoſe i in A, and extend 
the other foot to B, another of the points, and draw the arch 
of a circle G F D; hen (the Compaſſes not altered) ſet one 
Foot in B, and with the other croſs the (aid arch with two ſmall 
_ arches, in the points D E; and draw the line D E. Thirdly, 
Set one foot in C, (the Compaſſes being at the ſame diſtance} | 
and with the other foot croſs the firſt arch G F D in the points 

F and G, and dra the line F G, croſſing the line D E in the 
point O, which is the centre ſought for ; in which place oe 

foot of che Compaſſes, and deſcribe the circle at the diſtance 


OA, and it will paſs through all the given points A, B, and . 
Ho to male a Line of Chords Geometrically to any Wien . 


Length or Radius. 


Since in the Art of Dialling, there is frequently Uſe made 
of the Line of Chords, it is proper here to thew the making 
thereof, 

A Line of Chords is go Degrees of the Arch 5 a Circle, 


i transferred from the Limbs of a Circle to a ſtraight Line; now 


every Circle, whether great or ſmall, is divided (or ſuppoſed 1 


be) into 360 equal parts, called Degrees ; So the ſemi or half 
Circle contains 180, the Quadrant or quarter go, and the Ra- 


dius er ſemi diameter (which |s that line with which the Circle 
or ſemi-circle is drawn or deſcribed) is always equal to Go de- 
grees of that Circle which it deſcribes, and therefore 60 degrees 


2» 
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Tos make the Line of Chords; as in Figure the 20th, 1 
Firſt, draw a line of any length, as C B D, and on the mid- 
dle thereof ereft the perpendicular A B: next open your Com- 
| Palles to the Radius or length that you would have your line of | 
Chords be of; which admit A B, and with that diſtance on B 
as the Center, deſcribe or draw the ſemi circle C A D, Which 
is divided into two equal parts or Quadrants by the perpendi- Þ _ 
cular line A B; tnirdly, divide the arch or Quadrant A D, = 
into 90 equal parts or Degrees; which is done by taking the |} 
length of the line A B, and ſetting that diſtance on the Qua- 
drant A D, and from D to R;fois D K Go Degrees, and 
A R zo Degrees; then take the diſtance A R, and ſet it from 
D 10 8, fo 1s the Quadrant divided into three equal parts, at 
the points S and R, each containing 30 Degrees: This done, 
divide the ſeveral ſpaces between A R, R 8, and S D, into 
i _ three equal parts, each of which will contain 10 Degrees acc 
_ cording as the numbers are ſeen and fet apart to them: And | 
_ theſe again divided into two equal parts, each part contains 85 
Degrees; and every of thoſe into x ſmaller, as in the repre= | 
ſentation; and ſo the whole Quadrant is divided into go degrees. 
Fourthly, the Quadrant A K S D, being thus divided into 90 
Degrees, ſet one foot of the Compaſſes in D, and open the F_ 
| Foot to A, and deſcribe the arch A E F, touching the line 
CD, in E, ſo is the point F, upon the right line C D, the | 
Chord of go Degrees. Fiftly, Open the compaſſes from D to 
80 Degrees, and deſcribe the arch 80 G H ſo ſhall the point 
I be the Chord of 80 Degrees. Sixthly, Open the Com- 
paſſes from D to 70, deſcribe the arch 70 K, fo is K the 


3 A — 


| | Chord of 50 Degrees. Again, Open the Compaſſes from D | 
t R, the Radius of 60 Degrees, and deſcribe the arch RL B; 
I} fo is the Chord of Co Degrees equal to the Radius. Do the 


ſame by 50, 40, 30, 20, and 10, and then you will have the | 
tine D F divided into go unequal Parts, called Chords, as ian 
+ a m 7 8 . 
Thus much for the Line of Chords frequently made uſe of 
& in Dialling, where there is not the convemency of having a 
{  _ Mathematical inſtrument makes near at hand. 
1 Noie, A Degree is the 360th part of the Globe, or of any 
3: Circle, each of which Degree is ſuppaſed to be divided into 66 
| Paris, called Minutes; fo that 45 Minutes is three Quarters of 
4 Degree, and 30 Minutes half a Degree, and 15 one quarter of 
4 Degree. | | 2 | 


Isnſtrumental Arithmetic. rue 
AS Problems or Queſtions in Meaſurement, &c, are folved | 
41 or anſwered Arichmetically by the Pen, ſo are they alſo 


CC 


WW 


7 
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infiomentally taken by Compaſſes from certain Lines, Kc. or 
Rules made for that purpoſe, for the Help of thoſe that are 
deficient in Arithmetic, or for 2 quicker diſpatch of Buſineſs ; 
and ſuch performances are called Inſtrumental Arithmetic ; and 

2 Py Inſtruments the moſt in vogue or uſe, are theſe three : 

1. The Carpenter's plain Rule. 2. Gauner, v SAR, Js 3 
falls Sliding Rule. | 5 


1. The Carpenter 5 Plain PPT 


N 1 ſhall deteribe and ſay ſomething of the Carpenter's Plane | 
= Rule, in relation to 1ts Uſes, e. | 


Its Deſcription. ” 


F This Rule is made uſe of in meaſuring Boards and Timber, | 
bring two feet in length, and divided into twenty four parts or 
inches, and every one ef thoſe parts or inches ſubdivided into half 


inches, and each of thefe halves into quarters, and each quarter 


into two parts ; fo that every inch is divided into 9 parts, and 


rhe whole length into 192 parts. 


This Rule is awell known, and relive not abſolutely neceſ- 8 
iy of repreſentation : but however, for the Betler end roomy. 


* 1 fall give one, t 


Under 1 Nleaſure FH £ 314 [5 LA Br 
thu deſcribed. 2 [0]4 | 3 | 2 [2:4 . 
#olojojſo[4[o] 18 
The Line begins at 6, and goes on to 30, within 4 4 inches 


ef the Rule on the Right- head, 


712 


11 Uſe. 
Tn, deep. a Peet. In. TY 
„ 12 O 


in Length make 


D wa 
2 5 
O 


to 


WT this Table it is manifeſt, and als andeefiond. That a 
Board of 4 inches requires 3 Feet in length to make a Foot 
Iquare, and a piece of 3 inches broad, will | require 4 Feet in 


length to make a Foot ſquare, &c. 


2 
* 


* 
9 
" 

* 2 1 

* 4 * 

s 

* " N 

"of 


a Foot ſquare, 


2 = = 3 * 
* 2 
— — — HS. 
xt . — — — 
© x - 
—— goa 4 "_ 
* 8 — 


. 3 „„ 
3 


V+ — I ns re 
. reer 


* 
j — —ÄꝙÄ1· nn A eee, 


- 
Irie 
m_—_ — I * 


c 
1 bag — —— 
* = 


2} 
— 8 
4 
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At the 4 end of this Rule is a Table called | under Undir 
Timber Meafure ; and thus deſcribed. 


— I 3 — 


2 


l 2 | 3 141516]. "7 | 
[144] 96. 55 19154 2 
Fr 


6 
2 | 
31 


4 "This Line begins at 5 and a half, and goes on n (by 1 


5 ons) to 36. 
In. Square, 1 Foot. 
1 8 144, * 
| : Fey 36, © 9 
| 16, © | | 
8 Ifa Piece of bi 95 8 98 Length make a 
"Timber of 4 2 \585 9:1 ſolid Tens. e 
1 ES M56 1 
| 4 — 25 a 
| 5 | FT. | 2,11) 


By Sis 88. tis let that if a piece of Timber is 6 ket : 
| care We 93 Fect gas length of that piece will make a ſolid 


foot. 


It is a common + 8 Carpenters to add the 3 
ind thickneſs of a piece of Timber in inches together, and call 
the half thereof the ſide of the ſquare of that piece; but this 
method gives the content more than it is; and the greater the 
difference, the larger the error. But the true ſquare may be 
found in the Gunter's Line, thus : Place one point of the Com- 
palſes upon the Line at the thickneſs, and the other at the 
Lead then half of that extent, will reach from either the 
| breadth, or thicknels to » the ſide of the true Tae inches. 


tha Gunter Line. 


N n reef 3 3 bb wie 


This Line 1s commonly ſet on the Carpenter's plain Rule, | 


and conſiſts of two Lines number'd 1, 2, 3, Cc. one ſet at the 


end of the other, and 1 1 is ſomewhat of the orcs. form: : 
Gunter” 5 Line. = 5 | | 


- ͤ—eP»Pſu— —— ͤ — — 


tes ol 


1 3 — 3 —— — ape * 1 ; 
r On arr ia > 4, $4, s 3 —— ——— wn 
” * 4 1 


_ ——_—_— ——— _— —_— Aa ———⏑ * 
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"2 []-E I= To — the Line 1 8 the Compaſſes, obſerve that 
FE = the 
| Dillance Ci to 2] is equal to C2 to 49 Kc. 
from 5 toto S che 2 4 0 % 
| 4 to 8 8 Gy (3 to 6 . 
To number on the Gunter's Line. 
Obſerve that the Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 6 05 75 
8, 9, ſometimes ſignify themſelves ſimple or alone; 
at other time, 10, 20, 3o, 40, Sc. Again, at 
other times, 100, 200, 300, or 1000, Sc. 
T0 nd a number on the Line as ſuppoſe 184. 
For the Figure 1, account 1 on the Line; and 5 
for 3 take 3 of the large diviſions; and for 4 take 
=l.4 of the ſmaller diviſions ; and that is the point. 
ann, to find 750 on the Line ; ; For 7 take 7 on 


Silthe Line, for 50 take 5 of the © diviſions, . 
chat is the point. 


To find a ſmall . on the L ne, as ſuppoſe 11 12. 


For 10, take 1 as before, and for 2 take 2 of f 
ſche large diviſions, and that is the point. 1 
In meaſuring Boards or Timber, it is beſt "FE 1 
have a line of 2 foot long, and Compaſſes one foot if 
| 

i 


a 


U 
Mundt 


| n 


M Me 


r = 


— 


Ll 
| 


1 — e 


11 


{ 


a 


: — — 


It 


615, 14, [5 


7 
| 


: 


— 
ET 
III \ 1 i 


1 


— PE 


E 
hs 


— G2 
5 


az 


favs 
11) 
WOT RATES 
(hl: Wl 1 It 
— wu os — one, 


SLY 


long. 
J= Note, "Tot the meaſurement be by the wk a 
FTard, Pole Rod, Cc. it is beſt to have it Decimally 
. or fo able that i bs, into 10 parts. 


] 
K 


| 


Vl 


lay 


S A. ">; 


l 


009 
fk 


1 


Note, ale, That if o on? r point 7 the Compaſſes reach beyond the | 

Line in the Work, remove the other . to | the ſame Figure, or 

1 85 Place on the other J — ö 

Mulliplicati on by Gunter's 8 1. „„ | 
To multiply 5 5 by 7, ſet 1 foot of the Compaſſes on 1 in the : 

| left-hand line, and extend the other to 5 upwards, or towards 

'  theright hand, and with the ſame extent place one foot in 7, and 


the other foot will fall on 35 in the e line, which is 
the Anſwer. 


| Diviſion 3 Gunter s Line. 


Example 1. Divide 63 by g ; extend from 3 to 1 downwards, i 
or towards the left hand, and the extent will reach the ſame way 1 
from 63 to 21 the Quotient, Li | 


_—— TT 
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N. B. is bobs you muſt always extend upwards that ir 


: from 1, 10 2, 3, 45 Oe. and on the e 0 in W extend 


downwards. 


Example Divide 2887. equally. among 16 men: Extend 


| from 16 to downwards; and that extent will reach the fame ; 


7 "OT from 2880 to 180%. for each man. 


Again. 


Roempie z. Suppoſe - od were to by e divided among 25 men; 


: Rnicad from 25 to 1 downwards; and that extent will reach - 


; the lame way, from 750 to zol. each man's Share, 


Rule of Three Direct. 


. 8 If 5 Buſhels of Barley coſt 11 Skillings, what 
wil 40 Buſhels coſt; Extend from 5 to 11, upwards ; and that 
extent will reach, the ſame way, from 4” to 88, the billings 


5 required. 


Example 2. If 3 ell of Holland ok 107. 64. . will 40 


eee eee ee eee . 


eee 3 


ells coſt 7 Extent from 3 to 194 upwards; ; and that extent the 0 | 
A fame way, will bed from 40 to 1405. the Anſwer. Th | 


The Uſe in Board meaſure. 0 


| Enample. 17 « a Board be 9 inches broad, and 19 feet long, 


- what is the content and ſupecticial ſquare feet? Extend from 12 


[the centre of foot meaſure) to g downwards, and that extent "the | 


a ſame way will reach from 19 to 14 and 42. 


long, what is the content in ſolid feet; Extend from 12 the 


centre, to 14 upwards, and that extent twice the lame way will 
reach from 8 to 32 feet the content. 


In Timber Meaſure. RE 
EE; 4 piece of Timber 24 inches ſquare, and 8 feet 


Brick Work. 


"Sue many Dads of Work arethere in 4805 Feet; Extend. 
© from 272 downward to 2 ; and that extent the ſame way, 


from 4085, will reach to 15 Rods, the anſwer. 


g. Coggleſpall's Sliding Rule. 
The next Inſtrument I ſhall ſpeak of, is that which goes od 


the name e of Coggleſhall's Sliding Rule. And tcl of 


Its Deſcript ian. 
This Rule is Framed three ways: fliding by one another as 


the Glazier's Rule; lliding on one Side of a two foot Joint 


rule; and one part ſliding on the other, in a Foot of Length; 
the back part being flat, on which are ſundry Lines and Scales. 


Upon the dannn liding ide of the Rule are four Lines of 


> 8 TH — ee e AG ITS RT =" 0 


De ere, — 4 


Numbers, three are double Lives and one a nage 1 of 


Numbers marked with A B C and D, the three marked A B 


C and D, are called double lines of numbers, and figured. 


6 $5: 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, 8, 9. Then 1, 2, 37 ++ 5, 6,7, © » 9 
and 10 at the End. That marked D, is the fingle line of 


numbers, and figured 45 55 Oy J, 8. 9, IO, 20, 30, and at 


the end 40, even wich and under 10, in the double line next 
to it, and that 18 called the girt-line, and ſo marked i in the f 
| Figure. 5 


The Figures 0 on : hs 1 Double Lines of Numbers may 


be increaſed or decreaſed at plealure ; ; thus 1 at the Beginning 
is 10, 100, or 1000, the 2 is 20, 200, Or 2000, ſo that when 5 
1 at the Beginning 1 is 10, the one in the Middle is 100, and 
IO at the End is 1000, but if one at the Beginning is count- 
ed for 1, then 1 in the Middle is 10: and 10 at the End i 15 
100. 25 
And as the Figures are altered, ſo 08 the Strokes or Divi. : 
ſions between them he altered in their Value, according to 
the number of Parts they are divided into; as thus, from 1 to | 
2, it is divided into Ten parts, and each tenth i is divided into 
5 parts: and from 2 to 3, it is divided into 10 parts, and each 
tenth into two parts, and ſo on from 3 to 5; then from 5 to 


6, it is divided into 10 parts only; and ſo on unto 1 into the 
Middle of the Rule, or the End of the Firſt Part of the Dou- 


ble Line of Numbers, The ſecond part of the double line is 


divided like the firſt. 


The girt line marked D, is divided from 4 to 3 into 10 parts, 5 
and each tenth into 2 parts, and ſo on from 5 to 10; and then 


from 10 to 20, it is divided into 10 parts and each tenth into 
4 parts: and ſo on all the way from 20 to 30 at the End, 


which is right ain 10 at the End of the Double Lines of 


Numbers. 


The Lines on the Back ſide of this Rule chat Aides « on one 


Side, are theſe vix. a line of the Inch Meaſure, from 1 to 12, 


each divided into halves, quarters, and half-quarters; another 
line of Inch Meaſure from one to 12, each divided into 12 


equal parts, and a line of Foot-Meaſure, being 1 Foot divided 


into 100 equal parts and figured 10, 20, JO, 40, 50, bo, 70, | 


80, go, and 100, even with 12 on Inch Meaſure, | 
And the Back-ſide of the Sliding pieces is divided into 
Inches, halves, quarters, and half quarters, and figured from 


12 to 24, fo that it may ſlide to 24 Fret, to meaſure the Le ngth | 


of a Tree or any thing elſe you have oecaſion to meaſure, 
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and their parts, 


* — . y . ⁵⅛² . IF AH ere na. na 


The Uſe of the Double Scale. 


Example. 
Suppoſe there is a Geometric Square, whoſe ſides are feet 


2 each: ſet 1 Foot on the line B, ſo gt on the line A; and 
then againſt 35 on the line B, is 124 Sores on the line A, which : 
is the content of tuck: a ſquare. LS . 


1 ovale the Side of a Rhombus to be 8 Feet 62 Inches and 


the Breadth or line A B, 8 F. 47, what is the Content? Set 
One foot on the line B, to 8788 Feet, on the line A, then againit 
8 Tos Feet on the line B, is 71 Feet 238 parts of a Foot on 
5 the Ji line A; and to know the Value of 25 Decimal, or part 
of the Foot, look for 435 on the Rule, and you will find 
againſt it 43 Inches, ſo that the Content of this Memes: is 
1 71 Feet 41 Inches. | 


Again, Suppoſe the Length of a Rhomboides to be 17 f. 


2, or 17 282, and the Breadth 8 f. 7, or 288, what is the 
content? Set one foot on the line B to 17, 25 on the line A, 
then againſt 8, 58 on the line B, 148 feet on the line A. The N 

figure hath been repreſented before, and 2 arithmetical- | 

Iy, therefore it is here unneceſſary. 1 


Let the baſe of a triangle be 4 feet 1 inch 2 I, and the per- 


pendicular 2 feet 14: The half of the one is two feet 7 parts: 
and of the other 1 Foot 7 parts, Set one on the line B, to 4, 
15 on the line A; then againſt 1, 0) half the perpendicular on 
tthes line B, is 4 feet and almoſt 2 a foot for the content. Or | 
if you ſet 1 on the line B, to 1.07 on the line A, againſt 44, 


15 on the line B, is 4, and almoſt © a foot on the line A. 


* another way. If you let one on the line B to 4-4 : 
on the line A, then againſt 2.15 on the line B is 8 feet 2 


(Which is about 11 inches) on the line A, the half whereof is 4 
feet 5 in. nclles 7 2, which is the content of the Wee | 


Rs et, GEOGRAPHY. 
| EOGRAPAY i is the art of deſcribing the figure, magni- 


ar ithmetically | 


n 


tude, and palition, of the ſurface of the earth, and ſeas, 


y 


D 


— * . 2 


85 the loftieſt mountain thereof being har dly the four thoufandth 
part of the above found diameter, wiacl 13 but juſt lufficient, ta 


| the globe into. two equal parts. the leſſer circles divide i It into 
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Many and ſufficient arguments may be produced to prove, 


chat the earth and ſeas are of a ipherical or globular figure, one 
ot them may be ſufficient in this place, viz, that ſhips, in ſail- 


ing from high capes or head lands, loſe fight of their lower parts 
firſt; and. continue gradually, to loſe ſiglit of thoſe, which are 
ſituate higher and higher till at laſt the top vaniſhes ; which 


Could not be, unleſs the ſurface of the ſea was convex: ;. now 
this convexity of the ſea is found to be uniform i in all parts 
Which 


thereof, therefore the ſurface of the water is ſpherical; 
being granted, chat of the land muſt be nearly fo, becmiſe: its 
extremity ſets limits to the waters. 


The whole body of the carth and ſea i is therefore called the 
he terraqueous g globe. 5 
Since, as has been before foros; all PCP Re are divided! in- 
to 360 degrees, therefore any great circle ſarrounding the 
terraqueous globe, is uſually fo divided. Our ingenious coun- 
tryman Mr. Richard Norwood, about the year 1635, by an 


accurate meaſurement of the diſtance between London and York; 


found: that a degree of a great circle was about 694 ſtatute 
miles in length, and conſequently that the circumference of the 
* TRICE its diameter vn 1 


terraqueous globe was 25020 mules:: 


be 7264 miles. 


The ſea covers the greater part of the terraqueous alide; out 
of which the land riſes with very flow aſcents, the height of 


give the rivers. a flow and eaſy deſcent, 
| Geographers have found it neceſſary to imagine certaier; eir- 


cles to be drawn on the ſurface of the earth, for the better de- 
termination of the poſitions of places thereon. 


Theſe are either greater or leſſer cireles: great cireles divide 


two unequal parts. 


There are fix kinds of great circles; ; two of them, vis. the | 
| Equator or Equinoctial and the Ecliptic are fixed: but the 


others, viz. the Meridians, the cireles of Longitude, the Hos 


rizons, and the vertical circles are variable according to that 


part of the globe they are appropriated to. 
There are two points on the ſurface of the terraqueous globe, 
called the Poles of the: Earth, which are diametrically: oppoſite 


to each other ; the one is called the North and. the other the 


South Pole. 
The Equator is that great circls which is equally diſtant 


from both the above mentioned poles, and 1 18 1s called from 
＋ 


. 
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"Its dividing the terraqueous globe into two equal parts; ; name 


ly from che poles that are ſituate in each, the northern and 
ſouthern hemiſpheres : it is alſo called Equinoctial, becauſe, 


when the ſun enters it, the days and nights are of equal length 


mall parts of the globe : : ſeamen N call this circle the 


Line. e 
n or circles of terreſtrial W are . 


to be drawn perpendicular to the Equator, and to paſs through 
the poles ; they are called Meridians or mid-day circles, be- 
cau e when the ſun comes to the meridian of any pace; it is 

noon or Mid-day at that place. 55 
Hence every particular place on the ſurface aff the deri ve: : 
ous globe hath its proper meridian, and conſequently a travel- 
ler who doth not directly approach or recede from one of the 

| Poles i is continually changing his meridian. 
With reſpect to the two circles above deſeribed, every — BA 

| upon the earth is ſaid to have 1 its particular latitude and longi- 
£ tude, | 


The latitude of any abs upon earth i is its diſtance from the 


Equator, in a direct line towards one of the poles ; and fince 
the meridians proceed in ſuch direct lines, e e Latitude 
is reckoned in Degrees and parts of 22 8 55 on the Meridian 
0 of the place. : 
The Longitude of any place upon earth is ; thi io or ak 
diſtance of the Meridian of that place, from ſome fixed meridi- 


an, at which longitude is ſuppoſed to begin. Now fince all 
the Meridians paſs through the poles, they coincide with one 


another at thoſe points, and their greateſt diſtance from each 
other will be, when they are fartheſt from thoſe points of coin- 
- exdence, vz. at the Equator ; therefore Longitude is reckon- 
| ed i in degrees and parts of a degree in the Equator. = 
Geopraphers have differed very much in the meridian from 
whence they have, affumed the beginning of. Longitude ; the 
_ ancients choſe the meridian of the Canarzes which they called 
the fortunate iſlands ; others have pitched on the iſlands Azores 
on the weſtern . ; but the moſt uſual way, is, to reckon 
Longitude from the capital of that country in which the author 
_ writes z and accordingly the Longitude i 1s hereafter reckoned 


£01 the meridian of London. 


Parallels of Latitude are ſmall circles drawn parallel to the 
Equator at any aſſigned diſtance therefrom : therefore every _ 
particular place on the ſurface of the rapiden 229 55 hath i its 


proper parallel of Latitude. i 
Ihere are four of theſe parallels of Latitude that are part's cu" 
larly remarkable, viz. the two tropics and the two polar cir- 
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cles: but for the better explanation of their properties, it will 


be neceſſary, firſt, to define the ecliptic. 

The Echptic i is that great circle in whicl, the ſun seems to 
perform its annual motion round the earth : this circle makes 
an angle with the Equator of 299 29': It interieits it in two 


| oppofite points, called the Equino&/al points; - and thoſe two 


points in the Ecliptic which are farthieſt f from the . <quinoctial | 
points are called the Solſtitial points. 


The Tropic of Cancer is a parallel of latitude 22% 2:5 Ait. 
tant from the Equator in the northern hemiſphere, patfing 
through the northern ſolſtitial Pee. of the Ec PO.” above Ae 


ſeribed: And, 

1 he Tropie of Capricorn! is a paralle of 
tant in the Touthera bemiſphere, Palllug t thro ugh tile ſouthern 
ſolſtitial point. 

The Arctic polar circle is a parallel of latitude; 290 20 dif. 


tant from the north pole: and the Antarctic polar c rele is a 
— | of latitude, as far diſtant from the ſouth pole. 


The Tropics and Polar cirelæs Civ! ide the Hoke into 10 


parts called Zones, that is to ſay, girdles or belts; one f 


them, is called, the Forrid ; two Temperate; and two Frigid. 
The torrid Zone, fo called from the great heat of the Jum 
{which is vertical, or paſſes Girefiiy over the heads of the in- 


| habi:ants twice in a year) is ſituate between the two tropics, 


and is therefore about 47 degrees in breadth; the inhabitants 
are called Amphyfictans, that 1s. {uct as have cheir ſhadows caſt 


both ways: the tun being teen at noon {ometimes to the north, 


and at other times to the ſouth of them. | 

The northern Temperate Zone is lituated between the tro- 
pic of Cancer and the Arctic polar circle; and the fouthern 
temperate Z0! 5 between tne trop: ic of Capricorn and the An- 


tartic polar circle: they are cach of them about 43 degrees 


broad; the inhabitants are called Heteroſcians, that is ſuch as 
have their ſhadow but one way; for at noon the ſhadows of 


the inhabitants of the northern Vemperate Zone, are always 


ee ; and thoſe of the inhabitants of the Jouthiern, be 


1 uthward. 
circles 2: Il he poles themſelves ; the northern frigid Zone, be- 
ing ſurrom ted by the Arctic eine and the ſouthern. by the 
Antarctic; the inhabitants are called Periſcians, becauſe (w! hen 
the ſun is on the ſame fide of the Equator as thoſe inhabitants 
are) their ſhadows are (in the fpace of 24 hours) cail of all tides 
or, quite round them. The ſun does not ſet in the pla 
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within theks: two oh during Hcl ſucceſſive revolutions 
or days in the ſummer ; and in the winter he doth nat rife | 
for a like {pace of time : At the poles themſelves the ſun is 
Vilible for half a year, and inviſible for the other half. 
If any place on the globe (except the poles and the equator) 
+ be particularly confidered, there will be three otaer piaces on 
_ the ſame meridian, which have more immediately a relation 
thereto, viz. 1. That place which has the ſame latitude on 
the other ſide of the Equator : the inhabitants of this place 
are called Antec or Antecians, they have mid-day and mid-night | 
at the ſame times with thoſe of the place aſſumed, but the fea- | 
ſons of the year are different, the ſummer of the one being the 
winter of the otlier. | 
2. That place, which i is on the Fender path of latitude but 


is 180 degrees different in longitude; the inhabitants of this 


place are called Pertæci or Periacians : they have ſummer and 


winter at the ſame times with thoſe of the place aſſumed, but 


dimes of the day are different, the mid day of * one being the | 

ae of the other. 

3. That place which has the ſame latitude, on the other ſide 

5 of the Equator, and is 180 degrees different in longitude ; this 
place is diametricaliy oppolite to the place aflumed ; its inha- 

bitants are called 4n/tpods, and their ſeaſons of the year, as 


Vell as times of the day, are totally oppoſite. 


The Horizon is that great circle which divides the upper or 
viſible hemiſphere of the world, from the lower or inviſihle 
the eye of the ſpectator being always in the centre of his ban 
20n; hence every particular place on the terraqueous globe 

| bath a different horizon: and con: tequently a traveller proceed- 
ing in any direction is continually changing his horizon. 

The circle is by mariners divided into four qu mers, contain- 
ing go degrees; the four points quartzring this circle are call- 
5 ed Carainal . points, and are named Eaf, Wefi, North, and 
South the Eaft and Weſt are thoſe points on "which the ſun | 

riſes * ſcts when he is in the Equinoctial; and the North 
and South points are thoſe which coincide with the meridian 
of the place, and are directed towards the North and South _ 
_ Poles of the world. | 
Each quarter of the horizon is Serie Wedel into eight 
points, which are very neceflary to the Geogtapher, for the 
diſtinguiſhing the limits of countries; but the uſe of theſe di- 


viſions « is much more conſiderable dung applied to the Meri- 53 


ner Compaſs. 
Before the in rentionof this excellent and moſtuſeful 1 | 
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it was uſnal in long voyages to ſaid by, or keep along the coatt, 
or at leaſt to have it in fight; as is manifeſt and plainly evident, 
by the voyages of St. Paul, Ads xx. 1 


2. and xxvii. 2 which 


made their voyages long, and very dangerous, by being ſo near 


the ſhore. But now by the help of a needle, touched by the 
magnet or loadſtone, which by a wonderful and hidden quality 


inchacs its point always northerly, the ingenious mariner is di- 
rected in his proper courſe of ſailing thro? the vaſt ocean and 


unfathomable depths, to his intended port: And if the wind 


be favourable, can fail near 939 leagues, or 1000 miles in a 
week, though in the darkeſt weather; or darkeſt night, when 
neither land, moon, or ſtars, are to be ſeen, which before 


were the only guide, and if not ſeen, the ſailors were at a 


creat loſs, and expoſed to the molt imminent danger. 


Behold the figure or repreſentation of the ſaid compaſs, with 


the Cardinal and other points as followeth. 


; U 
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2 Tue Mariner's Compaſs. = | 
The Compaſs, as above given, is a repreſentation of the Ho- 


rizon on a circular piece of paper called a card, which Card 


being properly fixed to a piece of ſteel called the needle, and 
placed fo as to turn freely round a pin that ſupports it, will 
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ſhew the poſition of the meridian and other points, and conſe. 
quently towards which of them the ſhip ſails, 


Mole, The letters NBE, NNE, NEBN, &c, are to be 
read North by Eaſt, North North Eaſt, North Eaſt by North, 


gc. 155 


A Climate is a ſpace of the terraqueous Globe contained be- 


tween two ſuch parallels of latitude, that the length of the 


| longeſt day in the one exceeds that in the other by half an hour. 
There are Co chmates, go to the north and 30 to the South 


of the Equator; 24 of each go being fituate between the Equa- 


tor and Polar Circle, differ in the length of their longeſt day by 
24 hours; but in the remaining 6, between the Polar circles 


and the Poles, the differences of the length of the longeſt days 
are each a month. wo | . 


A Table of the Climates between the Equatcr and | the Polar (Cir 
ö : : Ce. f N 


Climate. Longeſt Begins Ends Dreadth. 


Day. Latitude. Latitude | | 
"= Þ % I os CT wo 
1 VVV 
55 % i 
VFC 
5 144 390 435 36 30 45 
„ 36 30 41 22 4 52 
a 15 F 
i,, w n 3:36 
1 16% 49 0 51 38 2 57 
8 7 51 58 34 29 2 31 
It 175 54 29 56 37 2 08 
12 15 50 37 38 26 11 49 
9 9 3 i 18-12-29. 
15 194 1 3-38 02 5 24-1 07 - 
ab 20 „CC 
17 204 63 21 64 09 0 48 
18 21 64 09 64 49 0 40 
19 214 64 2 49 65 24 90. 32 
20 22 be... i 58 45 0 24 
21 224 G5 ii $6. £06 0 48 ©: 
22 23 VV 
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A Table of the C limates beteoren the Polar Circles £5 _ Poles. 


Climate. Longeſt Begins Ends Preadth. 


Hay. Latitude. Latitude. 
"26 1 Mon. , 00" 4.734" -07”7.-2 21::.0” 30 


26 2 CVVT 
3 by 48 73 37 3 49 
8 4 73 37 28 3 4 33 
29 5 78. 30 84 5.05 5 35 
8 8 84 : 05. 9. 00.5 $5 


= he terraqueous Globe, or Globe of the Earth and Water : 


is divided by Nature in Contments, Iſlands. Peninſulas, Iſth- 


mus's, Mountains, Promontories or Capes, Hills aud Vallies; 


Occans, Seas, Lakes, Gulphs or Bays, Streights, Ports or 
Harbours, and Rivers; Rocks, Shelves, os Matihes and 


Bogs. | 


A Continent, called ſometimes the Main Low d, = a large 


tract of land containing teveral contiguous countries, empires £ 
” kingdoms, or ſtates. | 
An iſland is a piece of land wholly e by the ocean, 

05 tea, or other water, and ſo divided from the continent: 


A Peninſula (that is to ſay almo/ an 1/land) is a piece of land 
encompaſſed by water, except on one lide where it is joined to 


: the continent or other land. 


An Iſthmus is that neck or narrow | Piece of land th zat dns a 


peninſula to the continent. 


A mountain is a part of the TY 3 is conſide erably 


higher and more elevated than other lands nearit, 


A promontary 18 a mountain, running out into the ſea, the 
extremity of wiich is called a Cape or headland, 
A Hill is a leſfer kind of mountain, and a valley is that land 


which is ſituate at the bottom of a mountain or hill, or between 
two or more ſuch. 5 


The Occan is a vaſt bake of calt water, which 8 ſome 
of the continents, and waſhes their borders or ſhores. 
A Sea is a branch of the ocean flowing between lome parts of 


the continents, or ſeparating iſlands from tliem. 5 
A Lake is a ei of water every where ſurrounded by the 55 
land. 


A Gulph or bay i is a part of the ocean or ſea contained hes 


tween two ſhores, and is encompaſſed by the land except on 


one ſide, where it communicates with the other water. 


A Straight is a narrow paſſage whereby ſeas, gulphs, and 


| bays, communicate with the ocean, or with one another, 
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1 Port or Harbour is a part of the ocean or fea fo inclofed 


; by land, that ſhips may ride in ſafety therein. 


A Rivet; 18 running water de eicending in a narrow Sd 
from the mountains or other highlands, and ee itfelr 1 in- 


to ſome ocean, ſea, lake, or other river. 


Rocks are great ſtones ; ſhelves, or banks, are eminences con- 
fiſting ot ones, ſands, or other matter which obftruct the paſ- 
ſage af ſhips at ſea, and often prove fatal to thoſe Who do not 
keep clear of them. 


Marſhes are lands lying low, which - are liable to be over- 
flowed by the ica or rivers, and bogs are mixtures of land 
and water, over or among which it is eren to W 4 


| paſſage. 


ihe known 7 parts 5 the carth are commonly Avided into 


four parts, i. Euroje, Afe a, Africa, and America; the three 
firſt were known tv the ancients, and are for that reaſon called 
the old world; the fourth was diſcovered about 9⁰⁰ years ago, | 
and is therefore called the new world. 


The Lands which lie towards the North and South pole 8 are 


| very little known, that towards the north pole, is called Terra 


Ardtica, and that toward tne fouth poles Terra Antar&ica, or 


Terra Auſtralis incognita; the latter is iuppoſed, by lome, to 


be nearly as big as Europe, Ajia, and Africa. 


Ihe ocean aſſumes different Names, in different parts of the 
earth: and the ſeas, gulphs, and bays, are named, moſtly, 


from the lands to which they adjoin : it is thought theretore | 


molt convenient in this ſhuit ſketch, to deſcribe the lands and 


water together 3 ; and the firſt of 


EUROPE, 
Aud the Adjacent N. aters. 
"Europe i is bounded on the north, by the northern or frozen 


cccan; on the Weſt by the e Atlantic or weſtern occan, 
which ſepar ates it from America, on the ſouth by the Mediter- 


ranean lea, ſeparating it from Africa, and, on the Eaft, by 


Aſia, to which it joins, without any viſible limit, towards the 
northern parts, but on the ſouthern, the rivers T anais, the Pa- 
lus, Malis, or ſea” Della Zebache, the ſtreights of Caffa, the 
Euxine, or Black-Sea, the ſtreights of Conflantinople, the fea 
of Marmara, the ttreights of the Dardanelles and the Archi- 
pelago, ſerve to ſeparate them. 


The dimenſions of Europe may be partly conceived by the 
meaſures following: Conftantinople, the capital of Turkey, (ſitu- 


ate in latitude 41%00N. longitude 28? 58'E,) bears from Cape 


St. Vincent; the ſouth welt voint of land in Portugal, — 


n 8 non 
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in lat. 969 41 N. long. 80 12 W.) N. 81? *48'E. being 1770 


geographical miles“ diſtant therefrom. 

Cape Mata, the ſouthern pomt of Turkey (in lat 1 20' N. 
long. 240% = bears from the north cape (in lat. 7127 N. 
long. 26? 30“ E.) S. 29 15 W. diſtance 2058 miles. 

Furape contains the following empires, kingdoms, regions ar 


ſtates, wiz. § ain, Portugal, France, Italy, Turkey, Great 


 Bruazmn, the Nether lands, Germany, Bug Poland, Denmark, | 
| RNs and Mufcovy. | 


Of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 


Spain and Portugal are ſurrounded by the ſea on three 7 
on the South and South. Eat by the NMelliterrantan which com- 


municates with the weftern or Atlantic ocean, by the ſtreights 


. 7 
of Gibrallar; on the Weſt, by the ſaid occan ; and on the 


North, by the ſame or a part thereof called the Bay of Biſcay s 
On the North Eaſt by the Pyrenian mountains, which (reach- 


ing from the Mediterranean to the Bay of Z iſeay ) leparate it 


from France. 


Portugal is now a kingdom, ſeperate from Hain, to hich - 
it was heretofore Tub; cet; it is ſituate on the ocean, which 
waſhes it on the Weſt and South ; t has Galicia on the North; 


and borders upon Leon, Old Caſti ile New C Jajtiie, and Andaluſia, 


on the Welt ; It is hardly 300 miles in length from North to 
South, and about 100 in breadth ; the capital city is Liſbon, 


Which is now in a ruinous condition, being almoſt totally de- 


ſtroyed by an car thquake, and a fire which ſuccceded it in No- 
vember 1765; the city of Oporto 3s ale a place of great trade. 


Moſt of the other provinces of £ Epi „were allo formerly ſepa- 
rate kingdoms ſuch were And aut, in which Gibraltar 15 


ſicuated, as are the e cities of Seville and Cadis; Grenada, with- | 
in the Streiohts, the Principal city has the ſame name: pete on 
the Mediterranean, are ſituute the ports of Malaga, and Almeria, 


Murcia more eaſtward in tie Mediterna nean, in Which. beſides 
a city of the lame name, is the city and port of Carthagena 5 


Lo lencia, northeaſtward of Murcia © this has a city and a ſea- 
port of the ſame name, and another port of great trade called 


Allicant. 


In the inland parts: are the kingdoms of Ola Cali, New 


Caſtile, and Leon; and near the confines of France, thoſe of 
Arragom and Navarre ; the principal cities of Old Ceſlile are 


— 5 — 


* Cergraphical . may be reduced to Eng ol; 92 3 by * 
10 their number 4 of the ſame, thus 1700 Geographical miles are 
equal to 1700 and 283, or 1983 g. milos. | 
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Burgos and Valadolid; of New Caſtile, Madrid, the King's 
refidence, andz7oleda ; of Leon Salamanco, and Leon; of Ar- 
ragon, Saragaſſa; and of Navarre, Pampelona and Efella. 
Ihe kingdom of Calicia is fituate on the ocean in the north- 
wieſt part of Spain ; its principal cities are Compeſella and Co- 
runnd or the Groyne, which is a ſea-port; the principz! V of 


Aſturias gives title to the King of Spain's eldeſt ſon, it igftokted 


eaſtward on the bay of Piſcay ; the principal city is call Jvi- 


edo; the province of Biſcay, ftill more eaſtward, lies on the 
7." Bay of that name, and has two ports of conſequence, Bulbog | 


DEE CT ᷑⁊ꝓ , ĩ 
Laſtly, the principality of Catalonia is ſituate on the Medi- 
terranean, and is the molt eaſtern province of HHain in this 


is the city and port of Barcelona, which is not inrerior to any 


of the above named. Not far from which are the Balearic iſles, 
called Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica. | | 


Proceeding eaſtward along the Mediterranean fea is the king- 


dom of France, which is bounded on the eait by Italy, and Ger- 
many, on tae north by the Netherlands and the Eugliſli chaz- 


nel, on the weſt by the bay of Biſcay, and to the ſouth by the 185 
Pyrenees, which ſcparate it from Spain, and part of the Medi- 


terranean ſea. 


France couſiſts of twelve provinces, the ſouthern are Guinne 


and Gaſcony, whoſe chief Town is Pourdeaux 3 Languedoc, 
whole capital is Tholouſe ; Dauphine, whoſe principal city is 
Greneble ; and Province, whoſe capital is Aix; this province 


has two very conliderable ſea- ports called 7 holon, and Mar- 


Teilles. 


More northerly are the provinces of Bretoigne, Urleanois, 


Durgoine, and Lionois ; whole capitals are Rennes, Orleans, 
Dijon, and Lions; and ſtill more northward, are Normandy, 


the iſle of France Campaigne, aud Picardy, whoſe chief towns 
are Rouen, Paris, (the capital of the kingdom} Troyes and 
Amens.. ©... i 8 5 5 
France, ſince the Revolution in 1592, has been divided into 
Circles and Departments, and the Neiſerlands, or Belgium, &c. 


have ſince been united to that Republic ; but the uncertain 


events of the preſent War prevents our ſtating its rea! bounda- 
ries according to the rules of geography. | 

and part of he Alps ; from Germany, on the north, by the 
fame mountains called the Alps ; and is every where che ſur- 
rounded by the Mediterranean ſea and the gulph of Venice, 
which 1s a branch thereof. „ 


This country is divided into a great many territories, govern- 
ed in different manners. 1 eee Ws 


Italy is divided from France ou the weſt by the river Var 


* — — 2 — 
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The dukedom of Savoy, ſituated partly among the Alps, the. 
capital of which is Chamberry : and the principality of Pied- 
mont, whoſe capital is Turin, are ſubject to the king of Sardinia, 
the duchies of Milan and Mantua, whoſe capitals bears the 
ſame names, are ſubject to the queen of H. mngary ; the duchy 
Ne 9tferrat, whole capital is called Cafal, and thoſe of Par- 
n/a $ Modena, having capitals of the fame name, are govern- 
eg #Y their own dukes. Venice, Genoa, Lucca, and &. "Mark. 
o, are the capitals of the four republics, called by thoſe 
names; Trent is govered by its Piſhop; Rome and its depen- 
dencics by the Pope; the grand duchy ofTuſcany(the capital of 
which is Florence) is {ſubject to the preſent Emperor of Germa- 
ny; and Naples the capital of a kingdom, ſituate at the ſouthern | 
extremity together with the iſland of Sicily, from which it is 
divided by a narrow ſtrait, are ſubject to the fame king. 
The chief city of Sicily is called Palermo. 
I here are two other large iſlands, Sardinia ( TER capital 
is Cagliari ſubject to its king, and Corſica (whoſe capital is 
Baſtia at preſent ſubje& to "France alſo a ſmall one to the 
ſouth of Sicily, called Malta, ſubject. to the Knights of Malia. 
More to the eaſtward is Turkey in Europe, which conſiſts 
of many provinces ; Conflantinople, in the eaitern part thereof, 
being the reſidence of the Grand Seignior, the overeigh of this 
empire. 


The names of hoſe provinces and their capital cities follow, 


Provinces. e Chief Cities. 
Dalmantia, „„ Spalatro, 
Boſuia, Belgrade, 
Servia, | Semandria, 
Tranſilvania, 1 Hermanſtat, 
Valachia, „ Tergowick, 
Moldavia, I Saczow, 
Bulgaria, Sophia, 
Crim Tartary, Precop, 
Romania, | Ke onflantinople, 
Grecia Saloniki. 


To theſe muſt be added the «lands of the Archipelago, which 


are very nemerous. 


Great Britain is a lar ge iland, having divers lefler ones 7 
pendent on it; it conſiſted a few years ago of two diſtinct 
kingdoms (under one ſovereign) called England and Scotland ; 
and, as this work is publiſhed in the former of them, it is 
thought convenient to be more particular in the deſcription _ 
thereof, than we are wich regard to other countries; we fhall 
therefors give the following 
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Aenne of the ſeveral Countice of England and Wales, with thei r 
Produce, market towns, and market days, &c. 


5 | Note, m ſtands for Monday, tu for Tueſday, wor W. for Wed. g 8 
neſday, iy for . f for . and 7 or £ for Satur= | 
1 e 
Ber hre, 


7 toppoſtck to contain about 527,000 acres, it is 120 miles 
E in circumference: hath plenty of corn, cattle, wool, and 
wood eſpecially oak), and is accommodated with water- carri- 
= age, b 7 the very fine rivers of Thames and Kennct. 5 
715 And hath theſe Market towns, viz. 
Reading, the ſhire town, market day on Saturday. 
Abingdon, m and F Newberry, ': 


Mindſor; / Farringdon, tu 
0 Wallingford, 2 and f "Wantage, 
__ Maidenhead, \  Eaft-]fley, w 
c Hungerford, w 5 Oakiugham, th. 
"= ” Biria, : 


bt; an Wied county as well as Berkſhire ;, it contains about 
5 441,000 acres, is 183 miles in circumference, abounds i in corn 


85 and-cattle,. and is very conſiderable, for wool, The principal. 


rixers in this ſlire are Tame, Ouze, and Coln. 1 Mow 
IE Marlet Towns. | 8 
| | Buckingham, FE I Wendover, th 
-— Aylehbury; {© Amerſham, tu 
a High Wickham, 7 . {Newport Pagnel, 
Marlow, / 5 | {| Colebroke, W 
Stony Stratford, " Riſborough, f 
Oundle, m | Ivingho, pot 
__ Beaconsfield, f | Winkow, tu 


Cheſham, w 
| Bedfordſtire 5 
Contains about 460,005 acres, is 73 miles in he 


well ſtored with corn and cattle, and famous for fuller' 8 earth, 


& e. 

ö e,, 
Bedford, th and I. Lutton, m 
Dunſtable, w. | Shefford, 
Wooburn, f | Bizgleſwade, 2}, 

Amptonhill, th \ Potton, / 
Leighton, | Tuddington, 7 is) 
| Cambridgeſhire. Te 


Is an inland county, contains about 570, oo acres, is 130 
miles in circumference, and affords plenty of corn, Sie and 


1 
4 
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wild "70 Cambridge i is "the ſhire-town, and renuickabli for 
a famous univerſity, containing 12 colleges, and 4 balls, all 
well endowed, and as followeth, VIZ. 


Colleges. 
When founded. 


1284 "#467 667 | 


or Bennet, 


: : 1319 Gonvil and Caius ſo called from i its ſeveral founders, 


1441 King's 


1648 Queen's. 
1497 Jetus ---; 
1506 Chril 
1506 St. John 

13542 Magdalen 

1340 Irmity--- - 
1584 Emmanuel 

1598 Sidney Suſſex by Francis Sidney, Counteſs | of 


Halls. 


1347 Pembroke 
1353 Trinitʒ 


| 3 549 Catharine , 


eig * 
Ely, in 


Caxton, tu 


Liuton, t/ 


| New-market, tu 


Is : a maritime or fea county, cantaining 720,000 acres, and 
is in circumference about 118 miles, Cheeſe and falt are the 
principal commodities ; for the firſt, no place in the world 
equals it; and for the latter, if there- was but a ſufficient 
quantity, there would be no occaſion for raten to the Ille a 


of May. 


; Cheſter, ww and / 


Congleton, 5 
Namptwich, 
Middlewich, /{ 
Northwich, f 


Macclesfield; n 


by Hugh 4 n Bp. of Ely. Jo 
1346 Corpus Chriſti by Henry of Mama, Duke 5 


By whom founded. 


 Lancafter. 


buy King Henry VI. 
by Margaret his 7 een. 


by J. Alcocke, L. I. D. Bp. of Ely, 5 
+ by Margaret Countel of Richmond. 


by Edward Stafford, Duke of Pucking. 
by King Henry VIII. 
by Sir Walter Mildmay. 


SZuſſe. 

by Richard Badew- | 
"by Mary Counteſs of Pembroke. 
by W. Bateman, Bp. of Norwich, 
by Robert Wood the Chancellor. 

Market Towns, 
| Merche, F 
| Wiſbech, 2 
| Royſton, w * 
| Soham, F:: 


0 Vb 


| Markt Fen, 5 


Stockport, 7 
Sandwich, th 
| Altringham, tu 
Malpas, m 

| Rnotsford, f 
* e 


; = Frodſham, w 


Wo cumference. 
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' Cornwall, 


Ls: 2 maritime country in the moſt weſtern part of the king- 
dom, containing about 9oo, ooo acres, and is 256 miles in cir- 


The chiefeſt commodities are tin and copper, par- 


ticularly the former; it alſo affords great plenty of wild fowl, 


eſpecially wood-cocks in the ſeaſon ; 
quantity of ſamphire, eringo, fine flate and marble : 


it likewiſe yields great 
above 


all the reſt, vaſt quantities of fiſh, which are yearly exported 
-" 20 France, Spain, and other foreign countries, 


M arket T owns. | 


1 ton, the ab. town, Fa 
_ Leſkard, / 
Loeſtwithiel, 7 
Truro, w and f 0 
Bodmin, 
Helſton, / 
Penzance, th. 


Fowey, 


: * Germain, f 


 Padffow, {_ 
Camelford, f 


5 f Grampound, 7 

I Penryn, av, ht JS 
: | Trigony, / 
St. Ives, wand f 


St. Columbe, 10 


Falmouth, th 


Market-jew „ th , 
Ci a mberland, 


1s . a maritime co unty, bound ba with Scotlard 9 


and weltward with the Iriſh ſea : It contains about 1,040,000 _ 
| acres and is in circumference 168 miles; it is a fruitful county, 

_ affording good paſture on the hills, and good corn in plenty in 
the valleys ; ; fiſh and wild-fowl are very plentiful, and coals in 

_ abundance ; likewiſe large mines of lead and copper, ahn are 

| both very good i in their kind, | : 


A arkt Towns, 


Carliſle i is the chief, * 
Cockermouth, u 
Whitehaven, th | 


Penrith, 12 


| Holm, / | 


Egremont, 


_ | Kirke Oſwald, th 
| Longtown, th 


Keiwick, / 1 e Ravenglals, „ 


f Brampton, iu Wigton, tu 
 Detlyſhire, 


Is an alan coumy, 130 miles in circumference, and con- 


| tains about 680,000 acres, affords great ſtore of corn and _ 


wood, likewiſe conſiderable quantities of freeftone & marble, 


coal and lead mine in abundance 3 ; wo it vields chryſtal and 
| alabaſter, | 


% 
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Market Towns, 
The county town 1s 1 7 Alfreton, m 


Cheſterfield, / | Bakewell, m 
5 Wirkfworth, tu 1] Dronsfield, . 
| Bolſover, . e | SI w 
Aſhburn, J-: OS 
Devon faire, : 


1s a maritime county, about 200 miles in circumferctice and 
contains near 1,920,000 acres; it lies on the weſt of England, 
and joins to Cornwall, having the fea on the north and ſouth 3 
it affords great plenty of corn, wool, fowl, fiſh, as alſo lead 
and tin mines; but the EO manufacturers are kerſies, - 
eyes and Jace. - 
| "Woke Towns. | 
55 Ketter! is the capital, wand JS} Honiton, { 


Barnſtable f | Ockhampton, f_ 
1 5 e, | -\ Axminſter, { 
Taviſtock, 1 Culliton, fd. 
Tiverton, is I Dodbroo | 
Plymouth, m nad 7 Autrey, tu > 
inen, Cudee, { 
| btn, ff. 4} Hatherieo, tu 
Biddeford, e } Moreton, { 
Torriogton, c . I Kingſbridge, > 


| Der) -/c1ſbire, 
1s a county exceeding pleaſant and fruitful, and lies open to 
the channel, being 150 "miles in circumference, and contains 
about 972,000 acres, yielding great plenty of corn, cattle, 
wool, fiſh. and wild fowl ; and it allo affords abundance gf-- 
| hemp, freeſtone, and marble. 


Market Towns, 


-Dorchelter 18 the county- I Cranborn, w 
town, I | Blandford, f 
Weymouth, tu 1004 4 | Abbotſbury, th 
Melcom Regis, tu and 5 Cerne, w 
 Shaftſbury, f Frampton, th 
Pool, mand ?: | Wimbourn, f_ 
Wareham, 1 I Sherbourn, tu and 8 
Corf-caltle, tu -.:.-..; 4 Sturminſter, 
Durham, 


Is a county palatine, and lies, very far in the nojth of the 
Kingdom ; the air is very cold, and the ground not ſo fruits 
U 2 | 
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as in the ſouthern parts; it is 107 miles in circumference, and 
and contains about 610,0co acres 3 its chief commoditics are 
coal, Iron, ang 1 | 


1 Market Town, 
Dur bam 1s The primal Je Sunderland, {_ TE 
Aukland, th Bernard's e ; 
8 Dallington, » 5 | | | 
* e Y pew, 


Is a county bounded by the ſea, and lies in the eaſter part 


1 England ; is 146 miles in circumference, and contains 


35240, Oo aores : the ſoil yields plenty of corn, cattle and 


wood ; at Walden it affords great {tore of ſaſfron, and the beſt 
in the whole world, the Spaniſh being nothing f in compariſon . 
to it, 5 | 


: | Market To, | 
Colcheſter 3 is the ch. town, { | Bruntwood, th 
ien, tw DS | Dunmore, 2 
Malden, 7. - *;..: +." Coggleſhall, . 
Chelmsford, oP I Graves, th | 
Barking, 1 I Halſtead, -f-- 
r Hornden, . 
Ramford, Vo Raleigh, { 
Walden, 1 — I Manmngtree, tu 
_ Epping, th and 28 „ e cer ae ads tu 
Braintree, , einne 
* 5 I | endbury, 1 
© e Glouceſterſhire, 8 


5 It i 2 county exceeding fruitfal and delightful ; ; ink, ta 
15 ken altogether, one of the plcaſanteſt parts of the Kingdom; 
it contains about $00,000 acres, affords ſume of the beſt "cheede 
in the nation, and wool hardly inferior to Spaniſh. It alſo 
abounds in wool, iron, fteel, and falmon ; but its chiefeit ma- 
| nufacture i is the woollen, which is very extraordinary. 


Market Towns. 
0 Glouceſter is the county- | Lechilade, tu 


ton, Wand _» Newent, f 

| Cirenceſter, in np ? I Sodbury, th 
Tewkeſbury, 7 Fs Painſwick, tu 
Blackley, w Stow, th 
Durſley, = | Tetbury, W 
Cambden, W +} Wickmore, 2 

ewham, Th Thornbury, 1 

Stroud, f 5 | | Winchcomb, . 


Cheltenham, / I Wotton, 7 
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| Hampſbire, 

Or che county of Southampton, borders upon the e 
being a pleaſant, healthful, and fruitful country, about 140 
miles in circuit, and contains about 1,312,500 Acres 3 it at- 
fords vaſt quantity of corn, graſs, ſheep and wood, and par 

ticularly famous for hogs and honey, both of which are MON. 
excellent 1 in their kind, 

5 Marel Towns, © 
Southampton, the woe Wincheſter, w and 1 


town, tu ant a | Portſmouth, % and Fi 
Andover, \ | | Ringwood, W 
L imington, | 1 Odiham, 1 
Alton, ſ I Rumſey, 
Baſingſtoke, w | Alcelton, t 
Kingiclear, in 


Jo this country belongs the Iſle of Wight, of a very; | confide ; 
| — Extent, the principal town is Newport. | 
Herb fordſſiire. 


985 LY is a fine incloſed county, the land ſomewhat Rony, bat 
very fFruitful, affording great plenty of corn, and is very re- 
markable for very good malt; it is 130 miles in circuit, con- 
tains about 451,023 Acres, and hath an excellent air, Oe * 


Market Towns. 
Harthord:: is the county- | Buntingford, m 


| town, 1 | Þ Baldock, h 

St. Alban's, 15 Hitchin, n 
Barnet, m I Hodſon, th 
i Ware, tu I Stevenage, 
Berkhamſtead, m _ Frags f -:- 
| Richmanfworth; 15 I Watford, tu 
Fatfield, th Hemltead, th. 
| N Herefordſhive. 64> 


Fo an land county, of a good foil, and kealthful air, 10D 
miles in circuit, and contains about 660,000 acres ; it affords 
Plenty of wood, wheat, ſalmon, and eyder, which are Zene- 
5 rally eſtee med the beſt in the kingdom. 

Market FEW. 


. is the Weobly, th 7 Bombs, tu 
_ capit. w, f, ſ {| Kyneton, w Lenbury, tu 
Leominſter, JS I Rols, th Teen 12 
Hunttn gdon. 


Is a wall inland county, about 67 miles in circuit, and con- 
tains . 240,000 acres; it is an open country, but gene- 
| VU 3 
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rally very fertile and delightful, abounding in corn and catile 


which are the cbiefeſt commodities. 


10 


| Market Tewns., © 
i Hurt agdon, the eule, 1 1 St Neots, oy. 
>, Ives, m Ramſay, W f 
ö Kimbolton, 2 Varley, u 
Rent, 5 


Is a fs county « on the eaſt 


part of the channel; 


miles in circumference, and contains about 1,248,000 acres be- 


it is 160 & 5 


ing diſtinguiſhed into three parts, viz. the marſhy, as Romney 1 
marſh, Sc. the downs and the middle, or woody part. 
affords great plenty of corn, good paſture, and the beſt cher- : 
1ies and pippins in the kingdom. 5 


1 ; 


ber. (a. 
maous for its ea- 
thedral,) is the 


Mar lei Towns. 
| Hithe, f 
Bromley, ½ 
Cr inebrook, * 


I Szvenoak, 1 


7 enderden, 


capital, w and f | Cray, 7, | Malling, f 
-Rocheſter, , | Dartford, { Milton, 
Maidſtone, 7h Eltham, m2 | Tunbridge, 1 | 
. Dover, w and . Fexerſham, ve &\ | Weſtram, u 


Sandwich, w and {| 
Romney, th 
Smarden, 75 


8 
Is 2 maritime county, lying 


Folkſtone, „ 
| Graveſend, w & F: 
1 Lenham, tu 


| Woolwich, 7 
Wrotham, tu 

Wye, th 

ex, _ 

upon the channel between Kent 


and Hampſhire, containing 1,140,000 acres, and is 158 miles 


in circumference. 
and is exceedingly pleaſant; 


The county is both fertile and healthful, | 
the ſouth downs being the moſt 


AUelectable or delightful part of the whole kingdom, and, as I 


know them, I alledge them to 


have the moſt beautiful variety, 


and the pleaſanteſt proſpect that can be in the whole culture 


of nature: 


the ſoil being exceeding rich, occaſioned by the 


numerous flocks of ſheep kept there; and therefore produce 
wonderful crops of corn of all ſorts: it alſo hath woods and 


Tivers, and affords * belt game for — — 85 aud = 


fowling. 
Market 
Chicheſter i is the chief, * 
r 
Faſt Grinſtead, # | 
Haſtings, w and — ul 
Rye, wand ſ - 3 
Arundel, w and { 
q 


8 


I Midhurlt, th 
Steyning, W 
4 Pet worth, 


Battle, - By 
1 775 70 1 
Bright . 1 


Tlorſham, 1 


1 Cuc f 


| cellent fiſh of all forts. 
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1 Lancafhi rey" 


Is a ſea-coaft county, bounded on the eaſt by the Iriſh fea ; 
it is 170 miles in circuit, and contains 1,150,000 acres ; the 
air is very wholeſome, and the people generally live to a great 
age ; the ſoil is very good, and yields corn of all forts, parti- 

| | 52 8 
, and great quantities of ex- 


cularly oats, which are looked Ty as the beſt in the 
dom; it affords plenty of pit coa 


Market Towns, TH TIES -F17 
Ulverfton, th Feds Rochdale, Ty 


Lancaſter is the 
county town, { | Bolton, m | Howſtead, m 
_ Clitherto, f [ Blackburn, m | Hoſtingdon, 
© -Eerpoole, ff Cartmel, 'm n Gariftrong, 25 
Preſton, f and | Coln, w | I Eirkham, mw 
Wigan, mand{ | Bury, th [ Hornby, W 
Mancheſter, f | Charnley, | Ormſkirk, 72 
Warrington, w | Dalton, | Preſcot, & 


| Leicefter/hi re. 


tains about 360,009 acres, abounds in corn and good paſture, 


andi is very remarkable for beans and peas for horſes, which 
thrive there the beſt of a county in England: it is alſo em 
nent for large ſheep, which produce abundance of wool and the 


„ 


longeſt in the Kingdom. 


Market Tawas. 
Leicefter is the county-town | Hinkley, m 
| mand{ 2 I Lu'terworth, x 
Aſhby-de-la-Z ouch, f I Loughborough, th. 
Botſworth, w 5 Melton, 6 
Harborough, 6“ I Mountlorrel, 2 
Hallaton, 7h Waltham, wand u 
: _ Lincolnſhire, e 


Is 4 maritime county, part bordering on the German ſea ; 


and contains about 1,740, ooo acres, being 280 miles in the cir. 


cuit : the weſtern parts are good and fruitful, having plenty of 


graſs and breed the largeſt oxen in the kingdom, but the caſtein 


Parts are marſhy, though well Rored with wild fowl, 
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M arket Towns. | 

Lincoln is the ca- States 6 I Wainfleet, 
pital, f Binbrook, w Dunnington, B 
Boſton, w and \ Alford, tu Falkingham, 7b 
Grantham, . | Burton, m | 1 Holbeach, th 

Stamford, m and / Barton, m | Horncaſtle, EL: 

Grimſby, w | Kirton, 1 I Louth, Wand 
Gainsborough, u Bourn, | Sleaford, m 
TED: in | Tatterſhall, | Spilſby, m 
= . 1 Market Raida, tu 5 

. Midale eſex, 


| * the Metropolis of the kingdom, and an Blas e 1 

having the ſoil. fertile by improvement, and the air ſweet and 

8 aer 2 as any in the kingdom; ; the Thames parts it from 
fnol 1 river in 


the coun of of Surry, and i is on | moſt accounts the 
I 0 Wor! | 


M 1 © Is 


London, the metropolis, hath | Stains, f | 
markets for every day 1 in the - Uxbridge, „ 
week. T Engeld; {1 05 


. Weſtminſter, - mn, W, and\ 41 | Edgeworth, th 
Ms 58 : * TE. Fae, 


- ge | 
Lies upon theborders of Wales, was formerly reckoned a part 


| ft it, but is now numbered among the Engliſh counties; ; 1t „% - 
accommodated by the famous river Severn, che ſecond in the | 


CCG 


Lingdom!: and contains 34,000 acres, being 80 miles in cir- = 


cuit. This county 1s healthful, abounding with Cort cattle, 
| falmon, and trout. | 


| Market | ; ROY 1 | | 
1 the | e tu Pontipool, . 
principal, Chepſtow, | Uſke, m and f 
Abergavenny, 2 N ewport, f 1 
| B Norfolk, 


18 a large county, bordering on the northern a; upon the 
Clans ſea ; it is 260 miles in circuit, and contains'1,1 48,000 | 
acres. The ſoil is different; in ſome places fertile, in others 


fandy, and in others deep and heavy. Its principal commodi- 


ties are corn, wool, honey. and ſome ſaffron ; but chiefly 


ſtuffs and herrings, the falt from Norwich, and the latter from 
e wad Sometimes jet and amber. is found on * ſea 
3 „ | 


CY 
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5 | . Market Towns. 7 
Norwich is. the | ' Dereham, 7 4 Cafton, tu 


capital, Ww, f | Walfingham, * _ | Cromer, . 
C 1 Dowuham, f E 
Luymn, ku and 1 | Watſham, % e „ W 

| Yarmouth, {_ | Windham, f Herling. 
Thetford, * Ropeham, . 1 Holt, 
Attleborough, 1 1 Snaſham, f Wotan 1 
Aleſham, , ] Foultham, 7th | Worked, 


Buckingham, . . { Falkenhara, tu, Seby, every ſecond 


Burnham, { I Hingſham, f 1 Monday, 
hed Northamton Aire, 


10 accounted one of the fineſt inland connties in the Kings . 


dom: is 120 miles in circuit, and contains about $550,900 acres. 


The air is good, and the ſoilrich: hath ſeve ral tine rivers, aud | 
| abounds 1 in corn, wood and cattleQ. 1 


Marke: Towns. 1 


| ee the Daventry. „ Kettering, f 
| - eounty-town, f | Oundel, , 4 W ellingboro', w 
* Peterborough, 1 Toweeſter, 45 = Thrapffon, 4 5 
: Brackley, w BE } Rothwell, m | Cliff, TOS 
Northu „ 


Is a ſea county, borcering upon Scotland z it as parts the 


air is ſharp, the ſoil thin and barren; but towards the ſea it 
is tolerable fruitful. In this country are abundance of lead 
and coal mines, from thence come the coals called ſea coals. 


+ Here are good ftore of wild- fowl and fiſh, N * 


EP mon. | 


5 Market ' Towne. 
Newrabile e the chief } Morphet, W 
ton, 1 Hexham, 
Il Berwick, 1 : 41 Waller, u 
wo Noitin i re, 
Is an inland county, in circuit 110 miles, and contains 
560,000 acres : the air is good and healthful, the ſoil but in- 


different, (a great part being foreſt ground), the fouth part 


pretty fruitful, the welt woody, and yields ptenty of n, 
The river Treut divides it from Fangen 


Market Towns. 


Nottingham | is the cqunty- | Southwell, (-: 

town, wand. | Bingham, 1A 
Newark, W „ Worklop,” w 
Retford, . | Tuxford i in the clay, m 
Mansfield, thr | 
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ns” 0 Herdſfire, 


18 one of the moſt pleaſant, healthful and fernile counties in | 


the kingdom: it is watered with delightful rivers ; as the 


Thames, the beautiful Cherrald, Sc. but above all, it is fa- 


mous for having the fineſt univerſity 3 in the world, coding of 
20 er endowed, and five dalla not e 


Collegen. | | 
Anno Fonbded: LE whom founded. 
872 Univerſity, | by the S0 0 King Alfred, 
1202 Baliol, by John Baliol King of Scotland. 
1274 Merton, by Walter de Merton, Biſhop of Ro- 
3 hi cheſter. | 
1216 Exeter, by Walt. Stapleton, Bp. of Exeter. 
1 925 One, _ + King Edward II. 
1340 | ogg Il 9 Robert Eaglesford, B. D. 
1375 New by. William of Wiekham, Bitbop of f 
I Wincheſter, b | 
5 1427 Leco, by Rich. Fleming and Thomas Ro- 5 


theram, Biſhops of Lincoln. 


| 14% Al fouls, ”= by Henry Chicebely, Abp of Canter- 


bury. 


L 1459 Magdalen, by William of Wainflect, Bp. of Win. 


cheſter. 


2511 Brazen noſc, by Wm. Smith, Bp. of Lincoln, and 


Sir Rich. Sutton, Rt. 
1516 Corpus Chriſti, by Rich. Fox, Bp. of Wincheſter. 
1 1549 Chriſt Church, by King Henry VIII. 


1555 Trinity, by Sir Thomas Pope. 1 
1537 St. John's, by Sir Thomas White, Lord Mayor of 
5 London. | | 
1571 Jeſus by Queen Elizabeth. 


1609 Wadham by Nicholas Wadham, Eſq. 

1620 Pembroke, * Tho. 'Teldale, Eſq. and Richard 
| Whitwitch, B. D). 

1700 e by Sir Thomas Cooke. 

1749 Hartford. * Ph. Wen. 


Halls. 3 5 5 
| ens 5 
] Merton | 


St. Edmund's Y © 
St, Albands #09 6! 5 
belonging to 4 Oriel 


St. Mary's 6 College. 
New inn New „ 
Magdalen Magdalen 


f 


d 
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Market Towns in Oxfordſhire. 


Oxford, the capi- ; Henly, th _ | Deddington, . 
tal, wandſ | Wattlington, £ -:. ]-Bicetter, f 
1 Woodſtock, ts Whitney, e | Bampton, W 
| Banbury, u | Chipping-Nar- | Tame, 42 
Durford, | | 1: oy | 5 e 5 
; _ Rutland, = 


8.2 ſmall inland county, 40 miles in circumference, con- 
taining about 100,000 acres ; affords plenty of corn and cat- 
tle ; and 1s remarkable for the redneſs of the wool, which the 


ſheep of that county produce, occalioned by the colour of the | 
foil. £6 


Market Coane. | 


| Oaklampto, 1 | Uppingham, w 


5 | Shropſhire, ut | 
Is a plentiful inland county, the air good, and ſo is the foil 


is in circuit 134 miles, containing about 890,000 acres; and | 
affords plenty of corn, wood, and pit- -coal, bang: accommodate · 


ed by the river Severn. 
| Market Trans, | 


RO” Rake the Wenlock, m_ | Charchſlretton, tu 
county-town, w | tu  Olweltry, m 
"520d 1... 4 Whatchutcli, .f.:-::-- Bildrenonh. F: 

Eiſhop's caſtle, f | Drayton, w | Newport, f 
Tae, m Wem, th Peer wand tu 


| Somerſetſhire, i 
Is a large plentiful ſea-county in the weſt of England, in cir- 


cumference 264 miles, containing about 907,500 acres ; it af- 


fords great plenty of excellent corn, and good paſture, which 


feeds abundance of fine cattle, and alſo yields plenty of lead, 5s 


copper, chryſtal ſtones, and wood for dyers ; its chicf x manu- 
factures are clothand ſerges. 


Market Towns in Somer ft fire, 


Briſtol is the 32 | Southpetherton, th Caneſham, th 
tal, wand / Axbridge, % Crookhorn, 
Bath, wand / Sheptonmallet, f | Dulverton, "#2 


Bridgewater, 4 Wellington, tu Chard, in 


Wells, w and / : Sommerton, mM | Glaftenbury, z 
Ilcheſter, w |] Bruton, / Longport, * 


Taunton, dads | Ilnunfter, / I Pontford, tu 
Wincanton, w Dunſter, / IVW Writon, t:: 
Watchet, / | Wivlſcomb, tu. oy 
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. Staffordſhire, 


| 15 an Inline county, apr Tong: $10,000 acres, and is 
141 miles in circuit: the air is ſharp, but very healthful : the 
ſoil different: Northward 'tis hilly and barren; but ſouthward 
it is fruitful and pleaſant, and affords plenty of corn, graſs, iron 


aud pit-coal ; the middle part is level, but ſomething woody 3 
This county alſo affords por ſtone, marble, alabaſter, and | 


en 
5 e Marks Towns. 
Stafford, is We ] Uttozeter, x Betley, tu 
county town ſ ] Eccleſhal, Fo | Loche, w _ 
Litchfield, tu. & 75 | Ridgley, u _ | Tedbury, 4 
Newcaſtle, m I | Bromley, tu Ste, „ 
Burton, th | 4 Breewood, tw Wolverhampton, 


ee bs D Walſhall, * 5 


15 a "Co county, 140 miles i in ads and contains 995.000 


. acres ; the foil different, the beft part about St. rp mk wg 7 5 


tit affords abundance of cattle, and butter bed the bet, but Flicele | 


? the w orſt 1 in England, 


N oy Maris, Towns, ; 


Ipfaich 3 is the prin. | i Meedham, w | Lavenham, 72 

_ wfand/. Stowmarket, th Mildenhall, f 
Dunwich, 7 I Newmarket, / ] Baldeſton, W 

Orford, m & | Beedes, I Clare, f 
Aldoorough, 7. - + Bury, w + Bungay, e 
Sandbury, / Hardley, m „ Holfworth, 21 

4 Epe, . Framlington, f 0 Mendelſham, 714 

Dedingham, ＋ . | Leſtoff, w | Woodbridge, / 

 Ixworth, ; | Neyland, * 1 e 
| | | Surry, 


Is an inland county, parted by the river Thames from Mil. 


dle eſex : It contains about 592,000 acres, and is in compaſs 
112 miles: The county is plentifui, and the air healthful, it is 
famous for hunting and horſe- racing, the principal goods are 
hats made in Southwark for exportation, 


Market Towns, 
Guilford is the 


| Southwark, w | Kingſton, F::: 
County-town, 75 and / | Croydon, { 
Rygate, ta nn, th 


| Dar king, th 


.&# 


a ow 32A on 


S ow Fu 2 


2 


d we 


FA 


aſs 
18 
are 


| Coventry, 
Siesta, 26 ©: © .;-; 
Aͤtherſtone, 1 


15 Appleby is tbe 
e 


Saliſbury is the 


Malmſbury, 1. 
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Warwickſhire, = 


Is a pleaſant, healthful, and plentiful county, 155 miles in 


compaſs, and contains about 670,000 acres : The ſoil, for the 
moſt part is good and fertile; on the north a little woody. 
This county is remarkable for excellent cheeſe going by its 
name. | A 


Market Towns, 


| Warwick is the | Alceſter, 14 


county-town, f | Birmingham, ½ 
Coleſhill, w 
Henley, m 

| Kneton, tu 


: Weſtmoreland, | 


Is a county in the north-weſt of England: It is 120 miles in 
| circuit, containing about 510,000 acres : This county abounds 
in hills and marſhes 3 and is not very plentiful but in ſome of 

the vallies and intervals, and towards the fouth 


Market Towns, 
Longidale, th | 
county-town, / | Burton, zu _ 

: Ambleſide, N 

*  MWiltfhire, 


| Nuneaton, / 
| Kugeleys:/- 
| Southam, m_. ©: 
Suttoncolefield, * 


Kirby ſleven, 


Is a fine inland county, 140 miles in compaſs, and contains 


about 876,000 acres : In the middle lies Saliſhury- plain, very _ 


remarkable for its large extent, and for feeding large numbers 


Market T owns, 
| Lanington, w 
cap. Wand 


V e e 
Chippingham, / | Devizes, th 
| Wilton, . Dounton, 7 
Marlborough, 7 Weſtbury, { 


Highworth, W 


Wotton-baſſet, th 


Worceſter fhure, 5 


of ſheep ; and therefore wool is the principal commodity, _ 


Calne, te 
Warminſter, / 
Bradford, m 
Amibury, f- 


Swindon, 2 


| Troubridge, f 


Is a plentiful inland county, 130 miles in circuit and cen. 


„ we ES 
Brough, w 


tains 543, coo acres ; the ſoil, is for the moſt part good and 
fertile, affords corn in great plenty, and is very numerous in 
cattle ; it yields plenty of fiſh and fruit. The vale of Eve-. 

ſham is juſily eſleemed one of the moſt fertile ſpots in the king» - 
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Market Towns. . 


| Worceſter is the J Droitwich, \ 1 Perſhore, tu 


1 capital, wif Stourbridge, 1 Tidbury, tu 
Eveſham, m Kidderminſter; ih. Upton, th: 
3 f I Bromſgrove, 1 cr en 


Vorkſhire, 


” Is a maritime county, and much the largeſt | in all England ; 


4 is divided imo three parts, called Ridings, viz. North, | 
Paſt, and Weſt : Tis in general a plentiful county, abound- 


ing in corn, catile, fiſh, and fowl, and famous for breeding 


fine ſaddle horſes, It is 220 ies in circumference, and con- 
tains 3,770,000 actes; it ſends great quantities of woollen 
5 cloth to London, and elſewhere, being its chiefeſt manufaQure. 


Market Towns: 


Y ork 1s 1's capital; warket days thurſday and Hera, wich 


30 other market towns, too numerous here to — 


* 


* 


The N of W ALES. 


rous, but very ſmall : and on the hills there are goats in abun- 


| dance. This e is divided into North and South, vix. 1 


NORTH WALES. 


| Contains Aa Carnarvonſhire, Denbightire, Flint 7 
Hire, Merionethſhire, Monigomeryſhire. 1 


Angleſey, 


| 3 an v ape im the north- welt part of the county, about 80 

miles in c 

ferds plenty of corn, catile, fiſh, fowl, and mill-ſtones (for 
grinding of corn) in abundance : It has but two market towns, 

viz. Beaumaris, and Newborough : Wedneſday i is the market- | 


pais, and contains, about 200,000 acres, It af- 


day of the firſt, and Tueſday of the aue. 
Carnarvonſhire, " | 


Is a ſea-coaſl county, 110 miles in 8 containing a- 


bout 340,000 acres, It hath plenty of corn, cattle, fiſh, and 


wood ; the air is healthful, and the ſoil good, eſpecially the 


weſtern part, which produces abundance of excellent barley, - 


ALES was originally, independent on England, | in | 
: / _ the reign of King Henry the VIIch. it was incorporat- 
ed wich it. This country is very mountainous and barren, ex- 
cept in the valleys and intervals, where it yields plenty of graſs 
and corn. The ſituation 1 is weftward bordering on the Irifh lea, 
the air bleak and ſharp, but wholeſome ; the "caitle- are nume- 


1 
OM 
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Market Towns. 5 


Carnarvon is the chief 2 „ olbel, 'w 
Bangor, , | I Aberconway, f 
Krobich, w | Newin, f 

' Dendighſtire, 


Ls 1160 miles in circuit, and contains about 410,000 acres. 
The middle of this county bath plenty of rye, coals, and ſheep ; 
it hath alſo ſome ſinall lead mines; but the chief part of it 1s 

a valley called Diffryn Cluid, exceeding pleaſant and fertile, 
A” with ſeveral gentlemen” $ ſeats, and thoſe of good 
eſtates. Denbigh is the county-town, and the market day, on 


| Wedneſday, Wrexham, is another of its prireipal market towns. 


a pretty town, and famous for its market, neat church, and 


| lofty ſteeple. N 


F lintfhire, . 


"Contains about 160,000 acres, and is in circuit 82 miles.:. It 


n but three towns, viz. Flint, St. Aſaph, and Gatrus ; the 
_ firft ſo ſmall, that it hath no market. Tis an hilly county, but 


the vales are very fertile, and the inhabitants commonly live to 
an advanced age. Its commndities are ſmall cattle, butter, cheele, 
pit-coal, lead, and mill- tones. in this county is St. Winifted' 8 
Well, ſo ee for curing aches, wee and as tome fay, 


a for propagation. 


AM crioneth 72 e, 


15 8 miles in circuit, and contains about 500,00 SO Acres» 


The country in general is mountanous, but yet not without 


plenty of ſmall cattle, and other . for the inhab ans 


The principal manufactures is cotton work. The principal 


town 18 Harlech, which had a pretiy good market on Sat urdays. 
Montgomery Aire, 85 


Is 94 miles in circuit, and contains 524,000 acres, T 
fruitful, though mountainous, and bath {ix mall market towns, 
but no manufactures worth notice. | 


SOUTH IWALES. 


7 U Breckngghhice, Cardiganſhire, Carmarthenſhire, 
Giamorganſbite, Pembrokeſhire, and Radnorſaire, 


Brecknockſhire, 
| | Is 160 miles in circuit, and contains about 620,000 acres, di- 
vided into hills and valleys; the firſt but barren, but the lain: | 
very plentiful, wholeſome . 8 Brecknock 1 is $ the chief 
| 2 


3623 2 bo» ati wage net 
O00 Wis GD FT UA NPI. Nie —_— 
A Wed ine he th V * F N —— —_ 
* 
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town, and hath two markets in a week, viz. 
; Saturdays. 
f of otters fur. 


Corn, cattle, hih, fowl, Sc. 
markabie for its hlver, copper, and lead mines, 


good, and the foil fertile. 


ful that 1t is called, hie garden 0 of Wales, 4 
cuit, and contains about 540,000 acres, Cardiff is the county 
town which keeps two market days n Viz . Wedneſday and : 


own, Whom market | is kept on Saturday. 
| Radnorſhire, 


Is one of the molt barren and unf-oitfal counties in all Wales, 
It is in circuit 9⁰ miles, and contains about 310,000 acres. The 
ihzes are uſually kept at Preſtam but Radnor is the ſhire ton, 
Poa Saturday, and Freitain hath. 


| 4 hath a tolerabie market a 
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Wedneſdays and 


The commodities are cattle, fiſh and ſome {mall 


| Cardigan ſhire, | 


Is 94 apples: in compaſb, and contains about 520, ooo acres. 
It is fituated on the bank of the Iniſſi Tea, and hath plenty of 


Of late years, it is become re- 


Carmarthen 7 ire, 


Is one "of the mot plentiful counties in all W ales, the. air 
It affords plenty of corn, cattle, fal--- 
mon, wood, pic coal, and the beſt lead. Tis 120 miles in com- 
* containing about 700,000 acres. | | 


 Glamor gan, fiir 1 


Is avery yh plentiful county; in the ſouth partie is «fo fruits | 


eee 


 Penbrobefiire, = 
Hs a very pleaſant 5 plentiful county, for the moſt part ſur- 


Tour:ded by the fea, It is 9g miles in compaſs, and contains 
about 520:090 acres, This county is famous for a harbour 


called Milford haven, which is juſtly eſteemed to be in many re- 
Tpects one of the belt | in the world, 


Pembrcke 1s the princips 


nother on W 6 dnelda; 7 


It is 120 miles in cir= | 


1 


_ To the fo uh ot ths Fink or Forth, | | 


: To the north of the dene Forth. 
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_ SCOTLAND, 


Pet 4s 6 | in the north of England ; 
| _ Cingburgh ; 3 it is divided | into the followi ing ſhires or counties. 


{ Galloway 


'— => 


4 


K LCaichneſs 


As. 


Nithſdale 
Annandale 

| Eſkdale with Uſdale 
Linſdale 
Tivioidale 


| The Mers 
Lauderdale 


'Tweedale 


\ Clyddeſdale 


Keyle 
Carrick. 
Lothian 


| Stirling | 
| Renfrew 
| Cunningham 


Iſle of Bute ind Aran + 


(Peninſula of Gs 
(Fife 


1 Monteith 


Lenox 


Argyle 


Perth 
Strathern 
Brodalbain 
Lorn 
Merot 


Angus 
Goury 
Athol 
Mar 
Badenoc 
Lochabar 


1 Buchan 


Bamf 
Murray 
| Roſs 


| Sutherland 


Strathnaver 


| Wu eee * 


— 4 — — 
—— Ren Err} _ © 


ry 


: { Kircudbrighe 
Dumfries * 
f Annan | 


Hermitage | 
| Jedburgh 
| Dunſe 
Lauder 
Peebles 
| Glaſgow | 
Air 
Bargenny 
WE Edingburgh 
Stirling 
Renfrew 
Irwin 


Rothe ſay 
ln . 


St. Andrews 

Dumblain 

! Dunbarion 

Inverary 

1 Perth 
Abernethy 


 Dunilaſſouge 
Bervey 
v Dundee 


5 lair 


Ruthven 

| Innelochy 
Peterhead 
 Bamt 

Elgin 

-| Tayne 
| Dornoch 


| Strathy 
Wick 


Chief N . 


Aberdeen | i 
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To thels may be added the Hebrides or Weſlern Iſles, Lia 


to be above 300 in number, the molt conſiderable of which are 
Arran, Sky and Mull; and the Iſles of Orkney and Shetland, 


10 the northw ard of each of which, there are many in number, | 


IRELAND, 


Is a hop Iand to the Weſt of England and Scotland, 6 


chief city of which is Dublin; it is divided into 4 prov inces 1 
Es which are again Tubdivided 1 into the following counties. | 


h 7 Louth . 3 | {Drogheda | 
4 Dublin „ „ 
Fel 1 Wicklow 5 | 1 _ | Wicklow. 
___ | Wexford | 3 ; : Wexford 
S | Longford | . .o | Longford 
Meant | 7 < Mullingar 
King's County? | | N hillipflown 
DS Oueen” $ County | = . Maryborough 
4 Kilkenny © : i: | Kilkenuy 
|] Kildare 4] Kildare. 
4. | Caterlough | . { Carlow _ 
e | = {Down 
Armagh FE 
Monaghan | > | Monaghan 
2.4 Cayan 5 Cavan 
<< Autrim 8 Carrickfergus | 
= Londonderry Londonderry 
ee, 5 S | Dungannon | 
_ | Fermanagh I _ | Inmitkilling 
Donegal 0 Donegal 
2 [Leitrim 4 Feder 
—— £& 
& | Roſcommon - 68 Athloge _ 
WP Galway PE Galway | 
8 | Mayo 4 N 
Sligo 3.0 4 Sligo ---- , 
= [mp perary ; | . eat 5 5 
8 Wuterfen | £ | Waterford 
r 534 Clare 
| S Limerick Th Limerick 
5 Cork | 24 "Cork: © 
| Kenny J {Dingle 


In St. George's channel, Amoſt equally diſtant from Eng land, 
Scotland, and Ireland, is Staate the Iſle of Man, the — 4 | 
of ien under the Kings of Great Britain, was formerly held 
by the Saaler, Earls of — ; the male illue of that family 
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Hig extintt, it was enjoyed by the Duke of Athol, deſcend- 
ed from the Derby Family by a female branch, till che ſeſſion 
of Parliament 1765, when it was annexed to the Crown. 

The Britannic Iſles above deſcribed, are ſeparated from 
France, on the ſouth by the Engliſh channel; and from the 
Netherlands, Germany, Denmark, and Norway, iy the Ger- 


4 man ocean on the eaſt: the northen and weſtern lides being 
BY 3 waſhed by the ocean fo called. 


The Netherlands have Germany on the caſt od ani, the 


18 5 Gerd ocean to the weſt, and France on the ſouth they con- 


ſiſts of ſeventeen provinces : of which ſeven compoſe A republic, | 
called the United Provinces : and the remaining ten are lubjetts 
to the French Republic. 

The 7 United Provinces are ;habited by the ch: and | 
are commonly called Holland, afier the name of the «ot con- 
ſiderable of them: The names of the ng and their capi- 


8 Jas follow. 


CHolland s { Amlerdan 
ONE  Zeland | 2 M:ddleburgh 
© | Utrecht 2 "Utretcht | 
= 1 Gelderland > OS 4 Zurphen 
© | Over Iſſel 4 Deventer 
PFrieſland © | Lewarden 
7 (Groningen J-: (Groningen 


The ten provinces are now commonly called the Belgium 
Netherlands, or Flanders, from the name of one of them; the 
names of the provinces and their 1 follow, 


| { Gelderland | e Gelders 
Brabant I Bruſtels 
Luxemburgh "1 1 Luxe -mburgh 
Limburgh 1 3 Limburgh 
4 Flanders 2 | Bruges 
5 4 Axrtois--:::- þ 1th 4 Arras 
8 | Hainault | Mons 
Namur 15 Namur 
| The Marquiſate 0 
- 1 the Empire ; }- | Antwerp 
0 Malines 7 =. 4: | Malnes 


The Empire of Germany 5 on the Eaſt ſide Pruſſia, Poland, 
* Hungary; the Baltic ſea, Denmark, and the German Ocean 
of the North; the Netherlands, and part of France on the weſt; 
and the Alu, which ſeparate it from Italy on the 9 5 
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This country is a large republic, whoſe chief Officer is called 
the Emperor; he is elected dy nine of the moſt conſiderabie 
princes, thence called Electors, their names and principal Cities 
follow. V 8 e 5 
be Archbiſhop of Menz, Mentz. 

| The Archbiſhop of Tries | | Tries. 

| The Archbiſhop of Cologne, | |] Cologne, 

I The Queen of Bohemia, | | Prague. 

| The King of Pruſha as Mar- 
| quis of Brandenburgh _ 
The King of Poland as duke | 
JJ/JJꝙ— nd 
The King ef Gieat Britain | 
| as duke of Brunſwick- | 
SR OOTY, OS RL Ae ITE 

The Duke of Bavaria, 4 Munich, 
The Court Palatine of the — 55 2 


Berlin, 


Eledors. 


] Hanover. © 


Chief 'Fowns, 
8 


Tor brevity's ſake, we ſhall mention only, 
The Archduchy of Auſtria] . Vienna 
The Langraviate of Heſle | „„ 
Caſſel, 3 1 > | Cafſel _ 
The Duchy of Wirtemburgh {da e 
Alface, now ſubject to the 2 | Stutgard, - 
” French: --- JVC 
There are alſo in Germany ſeveral free cities, which are ſo 
many ſmall! commonwealths, under the protection of the Ger- 
manic body; ſuch as Rauſbon, Francfort, Hamburgh, &c. 
And among the Alps, are other-ſmall commonwealths, common- | 
| ly known by the name of the Swifs Cantons, the principal of 
Which are Zurich, Bern, Baſil, and Friburgh ; with theſe are 
confederated the republic of Geneva, and the leagues of the 


Griſons; all fituate among thoſe mountains, „„ 
The kingdom of Hungary hath Poland on the north, Germa- 
ny on the weſt, and on the other ſides the Turkiſh empire; the 
chief city is called Buda; other conſiderable cities are Preſburgh, 
Paab, Zygeth, Caniſia, Alba-Regalis, Gran, Strigonian, Peſt, 
Temeſware, &c. all famous in hiſtory, on account of the con- 
teſt between the Chriſtians and Turks for the ſoverergnty of this 
kingdom. SER re 25 . | | 
It is at preſent under the dominion of Maria Thereſa, dangh- 
ter of the late emperor Charles the Sixth, who is queen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, Archduches of Auſtria, &c. 8 5 
Poland was lately an elective kingdom, bounded on the eaſt by 


PD! here are great numbers of other dominions in Germany, but | 
9 
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vy 8 Tartary and Muſcovy ; on che north by partofMaſcovy | 
= the Baltic Sea: on the Weſt by Germany, and on the 
ſouth by Hungary and part of Turkey; the capital ey 1s call- 


8 5 ed Warſaw. 


Denmark and Norway, two King doms under the ſame re 


1 reign, are bounded on the north and weit by the ocean, on the 


ſouth part of Germany and the Baltic ſea, and on the eaſt by 
Sweden; the capital of Denmark 3 is ca led Woehen, and 


1 that of Norway, Bergen, 


Sweden has Denmark on the well, he Baltic ſea on the ſouth, | 
Muſeovy on the eat; and the ocean on the north. the chief 
eit is called Sisck hole. SY 72 
Muſcovy, or Ruſſia, hath part of Sweden abd the Baltic ſea | 
on the welt, Poland and Crim-Tartary on the South; Great 
Tartary in AGa on the eaſt, and the ocean on the north; the 
ancient capital is called Molcow ; but the reſidence of the court 
is now generally at Peterſburgh on the Baltic ſea, The empire 
is very exicylive, being near as big as all the reft of Europe. 

Aſia, is ſeparated from Europe towards the north weſt by the | 
boundaries above defcribed, towards the ſouth weſt by the 
eaſtern part of the Mediterranean ſea; and by the Iſthmus of 
| Suez and the Red ſea, which divide it from Africa: it is 
| bounded on the ſouth by the Indian ocean, on che call by che 

Pacific, and on the north by the Northern or Frozen bcean; its 
_ dimenſions may be conceived from what Rh Holy Cape on 
the northern ocean, at lat. 72, 32 N. long. 179 : 45 E. bears 
from the ealtern point of Java, one of the Fade Illes, in lat. 
8 30 S. long. 115: 55 E. N. 28: 45 E. Diſtance 3540 
miles. And Cape Ava, in the ifland of Japan, in the Pacific 
Ocean; lat. 34 : 55 N. long. 141: co E. bears from Smyrna 
in the Archipelago, lat. 38: 28 N. og; 27 25 E. S. 87 48. 
E. Diſtance 5650 mi les. 
It ſeems molt regular to Heide his lege country axcording . 
to its preſent pollefiors, the Grand Seignior or Emperor of the 
Turks, the Sophy or King of Perſia, the Great Mogul, and the 
other Potentates of India, the . of China, and the Po- 
tentates of Tartar yx. | 

The Turk's polleſſions i in FY are Anita Syriaz Arab; g 
Armenia or Turcomania, Georgia and Meſopotamia or Diar- 
beck ; of which in their order. 

Anatolia, formerly called 8 is compaſſed on he 
north, weſt, and ſouth ſides by the Euxine, the Marmarian, he 
Archipelago, and the Mediterranean ſeas ; it is ſeparated from 
Syria on the ſouth eaſt by the mountains called Taurus, and from 
Turcomania on the calt by the river. — 5 


— KͤKä—— 
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Its preſent Geri are ſaid to be four, Anatolia Proper, 


on the north eaſt ; having a capital city Buria 3 Amaſia, on the 


ſouth weſt, its capital of the ſame name; Caramania, on the _ 
ſouth well, its capital Cogni ; and Aiaduli on the ſouth eaſt, 


its capital Maragz. 


N Syria, called by the Turks Suriſtan, is generally ſubdivided | 
into Syria Proper, Phœnicia, and Paleſtine or Juda; whoſe 


chief cities are Aleppo, Damaſcus, and 8 

| Arabia (a country which preſerves its ancient name, as do the 
| inhabitants their roaming diſpoſition) is bounded on the weſt by 
the Red ſea and iſthmus of Sues; on the north by Paleſtine, 


Syria, and Diarbeck ; on the eaſt by the Perſian gulph, and 


oa the ſouth eaſt, by the Arabian ſea, a part of the Indian | 


ocean, 


It is divided into tree parts, called the Deſart, the Stony, and ; | 


the Happy ; the two lie to the northward, and other to the 


ſouth. 


5 There are very few towns in the de ſert or ſtony parts of this 


country, the Arabs living in tents, and removing with their Fa- 
milies from place to place, as convenience ſuggeſts. But in . 
rabia the Happy (one of the fineſt countries in the world) there 
ate ſeveral of note, ſuch is Medina, where the ſepulchre of Ma- 
homet, the founder of the Turkiſh religion, is; Mecca, his 


birth place, to which every Turk or Muffelman 1s obliged by 


that religion, to come to pilgrimage once in his life time, or to 


ſend another in his ſtead; Aden, a place of traffic; Sana, Mo- 
cha, Soar, and others. ü 5 SITS 


Armenia or 'Turcomania is bounded on the weft by Anatolia, | 
on the ſouth by Diarbeck, on the eaſt and north by Georgia 
and the Euxine ſea ; its principal cities are Arzerum, Chas and, 


Georgia, formerly called Iberia, including Mingrelia and 


Gurgeſtan, is bounded on the north by part of Muſcovy, on the 


weſt by the Euxine ſea, on the ſouth by Turcomania, and part 
of Perſia, and on the eaſt by part of Perſia : the cities of great- 


eſt note are Faſſo and Tefflis 1 5 TE. 
| _ Meſopotamia, or Diarbeck, is bounded on the north by Tur- 
comania, on the weſt by Syria, on the ſouth by Arabia the De- 


ſert, and on the eaſt by Perſia ; its principal cities are Diarbekir, 


Moſol, and Bagdat, Et 0 : 
Heſides theſe large poſſeſſions on the continent of Aba, the 
Turks hold ſeveral Iflands in the Archipelago ; with Rhodes 


and Cyprus in the Mediterranean ſea, the laſt of which is very 


conſiderable. _ 


The next diviſion of Aſia, proceeding eaſlwardly, is Perſia; 


„ 


* 


which was the Turkiſh 3 on the weſt, the Perſian Gul ph 
and part of the Indian ocean on the ſouth, the empire of bs 


different competitors for the ſovereign power; the capital city | 


Mogul, which has Perſia on the weſt, the two Indian Peninſulas 


and the Bay of Bengal on the fouth, China on the eaſt, and part 
gs: of Tartary on the north. 


Europeans are not much acquainted. 
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Great Mogul on the eaſt, and on the nor: h, part of Tartary, | 
the Caſpian ſea, and part of the Muſcovian empire. 


This is a very large country, but frequenily torn to pieces by 5 


15 Iſphahan; ; the moſt conſiderable of "the others are Derbent, on 
the Caſpian ſea, and Gombroon and Baſſora on the Perſian 


Gulph. 


Proceeding Rill boat 10 next t empire is hs ofthe Great 


This is another large tratt, with the inland part of which the 


The principal cities are Agra, Labor, Delhi, Cabul, and 


8 Cuximur, but whether Agra or Lahul is the capital, 1s diBcult | 
to determine, as authors do not agree concerning it: it is agreed, 


| however that the Mogul hath a magnificent end at each ” 
0 thoſe cities. 


The maritime paris of 5 continent t of fulie ars divided by 


the bay of Bengal, a branch of the Indian ocean, into two Pe- 
ninſulas, anciently called India within or on this fide the Ganges, 


and India without or beyond the Ganges; beſides which two 


Peninſulas, there are ſeveral large i{}ands belonging to India, of 
| whichain their order. | 


The Peninſula on this ide che Ganges, contain ret di 


linkt territories or kingdoms, moſt of which either are or were 
| ſubjeR, or at leaſt tributary, to the Mogul : the weſtern ſide 


Þ thereof is called the coaſt of Malabar, the Kellern the coaſt of 5 
Coromandel. e 


The coaſt of Malabar, contains ted European ſettlements ; "I, 


ſuch as Bombay, an iſland belonging te the Engliſh Eaſt-India 


Company, and Goa, to the Portugueſe : at each of Which they 
have the ſovereignty : and the Engliſh trade, at leaſt if they have 


not forts, at Guzucrate, Surat, Calicut, and Cochin, 


The iſland called Ceiland or Ce yen, by ſome called Zelon, i is 


1 ſituated a little to the Eaſt of Cape Comorin, the moſt ſouthern 


oint of this Peninſula. 


The coaſt of Coromandel, which is 1 by the bay of Ben- 


gal, tends towards the N. and N. E. fromthe cape Comorin and 


extends to the mouth of the Ganges ; the principal {ſettlements 
of the Engliſh on this coaſt are, Madraſs or fort St. George, and 
fort St. David, near which the French have a ſertlement called 


— En ommnnmemmno—s — 
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Pondicherry, which neighbouring ſettlements were for ſeveral 
years at war with each other, with various ſucceſs, the natives, 
headed by their princes, called Nabobs, having taken part there- 
in, ſome on one ſide and ſome on the other. 


The Peninlula on the other fide of the Ganges conſiſts of the 
large kingdoms of Bengal, having a capital of the ſame name ; ; | 


eg, whoſe chief cities are Pegu and Arracan : Siam, having 


a capital of the fame name; Malacca, ſnuate to the ſouth, is | 
almoſt encompalled by the ſea, the city ſo called, is ſituate near 
the ſouthern extremuy ; Cochin-China, whoſe city is named 


Cambodia, and Tonquin 9 capital is of the ſame name. 
South- welt of Malacca is the iſland of Summetra. 


_ South-eaſt of this lies the ifland of Java, ſeparated by FAY 
8 rann of Sunda; the weſlern point of which is called [ava Head 
by Engliſh mariners, it being often the firſt land made by them 


0 after they have doubled the ca pe of Good Hope; che principal 
cities are Bantam and Batavia, the latter of which belongs to 


the Dutch Eaſt India Company, who are ſovereigns (or, if not, 
yet act as ſuch) over the enen * of chis large and fruiful 5 


illand. 


moſt round, and near 600 miles in diameter. 


„he iſland Celebcs is to the caſt of Domes, and much leſs. 
than it. Proceeding eaſtward are the Molucca or Spice-wlands : 


the Dutch have made themſelves maſters of ad, and e 
encroſs the ſpice trade to themſelves. 
The Philippine iſles are very numerous, ſome authors kave 


reckoned 10,000 of them ; the molt conſiderable 1 is Luconia, 


whoſe capital is Manilla. | 
Fo the north and north weſt oftheſe 15 b FE potent em- 
pire of China, reckoned to be as big as all Europe; ; it hath the 
Pacific . on the eaſt and ſouth-caſt ; _ Cochin-China, and 


Tonquin or the ſouth-weſt : ; the Mogu?s empire on the welt, on Us 


the weſt, on the north-weſt and north a part of Tartary. 


There are a great number of cities in this empire, of which 


Pekin, ſituated in the northern part of the country is the capital; 


Eaſtward a Malaccs TY Sumatra is > Sk land Borneo 6h 5 


PP ² ü ³— aprons... 


the European trade to this country is chiefly carried on at Can- — 1 


ton, a great ſea- port in one of the ſouthern provinces. 
The moſt extenſive Chineſe iſlands are thoſe which compoſe 


the empire of Japan : which confiſts of ſeveral large iſlands, 3 


of which are very conſiderable, viz. Japan or Niphon, whoſe 
capital is Meaco; Tonſu, whoſe „ is Sanuqui: and Bon- 
go, whoſe capital bears the ſame name. 

That we have taken a curſory ſurvey of all the ſouthern parts 
of Aſia ; the northern hath only one — name, viz. Tartary, 
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which hath Perſia, deni and Chins on the ſouth, and the Pa- 


cific ocean on the eaſt, the northern or Frozen ocean on the- 


north, and Muſcovy on the weſt : this track is ſubject to Avers 
| Potentates, ſome of which are very little known. 


Africa is a large Peninſula, which is joined to the con: zineßt 
of Aſia, by the iſthmus of Suez, a narrow deſert between the 


Mediterranean and Red ſeas; its magnitude may be conceived 
by knowing that the cape of Good- -Hope in lat. 34 degrees 15 
min. ſouth long. 20. 7. min. E. bears from Ceuta in lat. 39 

| deg. 45 min. N. long. 4 deg. 42 min. W. S. 18 deg. 15 min. 
= diſtance 4440 miles; and that cape Guardafuy, in lat. 11 
deg. 48 min. N. long. 50 deg. 25 min. E. bears from cape Si- 
erra Leone, in lat. 8 deg. 30 min. N. long, 11 deg. 7 min. 
VW. N. 87 deg. oo E. diſtance 3500 miles. 


Very littie of the inland parts of this continent are known'to 


the Europeans; ſo that only the ſea coaſt will be mentioned 
| here, beginning at the ſtheaus of Suez, and ng Hirt the | 
: Mediterranean ſea. | 5 


Egypt is under the Kale ot the Turks, its preſent capital 85 


is called Cairo; the piratical ſtates of Tripoly, Tunis, and Al- 
giers, have capitals of che ſame name, and the cape of the em- 
1 1 of Morocco is the city of Fez. 


Along the coalis of the Atlantic ocean, there are no rhxtfre | 


* dominions, the inhabitants being moſtly ſubject to petty princes 


of their own, who being almoſt continually at war with one a- 


nother, ſell their priſoners for ſlaves; the European nations have 
been induced for the protection of their trade therein, and other 


commodities, to erett ſeveral {mal} forts in different places, to 
enumerate which, would be tedious; The Madeiras, the Cana- 
ries and the cape de Verd Hands, are the moſt conſiderable on 
this coaſt; the only one pollelſed by the Engliſh is a very ſmall 


-one, called St, Helena, trequented by the Eaſt-India {bips. 


At the ſouthern extremity of the continent 13 ſituated the cape 


of Good Hope where the Dutch Eaſt-India Company have built 


a tolerable town for the convemence of their ſhipp! ng; from 


thence again, along the ealtern coaſt, both on the ocean and un 


the Red ſea, very little that is remarkable offers itſelf. 
At ſome diftance, however, from that part of this coaſt which 


is waſhed by this ocean, is ſituated one of the largeR iſlands in 


the world, cailed Madagaſcar, which has been at different times 
the aſylum of the European pirates, 

America, by ſome called the New World, 3 Abend 
about 300 years ago, being before time unknown to the inhabi- 


ditants of Europe, Aſia and Africa, is divided | into Iwo remarl;. 
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able diviſions, called norch and ſouih America, which are join” = 
ed by the iſthmus of Darien or Panama. 8 


The ſea coaſt of North America, and part of the inland! coun- 


tries, formerly belonged to Britain, but is now under the do- 
minion of the American State; (Charles town in South Caro- 
lina, lat 33. 22. N. longitude 76. 50. W. bearing from cape | 
Canſo, in Nova Scotia, lat. 45+ 10. N. 49. go. W. S. 52 miles 
io a degree, makes 1345 Engliſh miles; which, making allow- 
ance for the winding of the coaſt, may be very well conſidered 


to be really more than 1 500 e my: the. countries with 


their chief towns follow. ; 


| 1 ew England, | TN "I "Boſton, 15 

New York, 5 J | New York, 
Penſy Wage, N ; 67g. Vhildelphia, | 
New Jerſey, Eaſt,” LE Elizabeth town, 
New Jerſey, Weſt, 4 S Elſingburgh, 

; Maryland, 5 I bel Baltimore, 

Virginia, 2 James-iown, 
North Carolina, '|© Edenton, 
South Carolina, I Cbarleſtown, 
Gcorgia, e Savannah. 


The Brit ifh ellis San Scotia, whoſe 3 town 18 Hali- 3 
Fac Canada, "hoſe capital city is Quebec, ſituate on the great 
river St. Laurence; Newfoundland, a large iſland near the 


mouth of this river; and Cape Breton, a much ſmaller, but well 


fort ified iſlantd. 
The 5 poſſeſ⸗ the ſea-coaft of Florida, the next Gow, 


aherk country, the e ſettlements therein being St. Auguſ- 
tine; the French 


ave ſome ſettlements to the weſt of theſe 
along the river Miſhſhpi, which empties itſelf into the gulph of 
Mexico, the principal is Fort St. Lows, from whence the « coun- 
Ln 8 5 
More to the ſouth-weſt is the Eavirs of Mexico and its de- 
pendants, having a capital of the ſame name, ſubjeR to the Spa- 


niards; this country extends itſelf weſt ward 10 the Pacific ocean, 
and the Spaniards ſend ſhips yearly from Acapulco, a port 
therein, acroſs the ocean, to the he l 
5 Indies, | 


pie les in the Eaſt-⸗ 


. on the Pacific ocean is W ee and the 


5 iſland of California; but of theſe we know but little. 


The continent of South- America conſiſls of the following 


large diſtincts: 3 


1 9 


Porto Rico, 
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Perra Firma 1 


___ Golden Caſtile, 
Guiana, * 
FS . 8 | 2 
ws 8 
Patagonia, e 
Jerra del Fuego 6 2 
La Plata, 5 
Brazil, e 
Paruguay, | 
= Amazonia, J 


[Panama, 
| | Carthagena, | | 


| mana 1 


Surinam, 
Lima, 
1 St. Jago 
- 


4 the Felten e 5 


Buenos Aires. 
St. Salvador, 


4 


1 


— 


Spaniards. 
Spaniards. 
Dutch. 
Spanjards. 
Spaniards. 

I Natives. 
Natives 
| Spaniards. 
| Portugueic, 
| Jefuns, 

| Natives, 


N.B. Terre del Fuego is an iſto: il 1 parat fr om Patagonia, ; 


1 by the Jtraghts of Magellax. 


The Gulph of Mexico, Jachatan, Honduras, and the Carib- 


bean ſea, are ſeparated from the Atlantic ocean by a great 


number of iſlands called the Bahama, the greater andlleſſer Au- 


tillles, and Caribbee-Iſlands. 


ble are as follow. 


Cuba „ * 
5 Hiſpaniola, or 
. Domingo, 


Jamaica, 


Anguilla, 
Bermuda, 


St. Chriſtopher's 5 


i Nevis, | 9 


Antigua, 


Monſerrat, 


Barbadoes, 
Guadaloupe, 


Martinico, 


St. Martin, 
Santa, Crux, 


St, Luci 


The names 


Port dons. oh 
|| Porto Nen, 


| Brid ge-town, 


Havanna, 3 


9 
——— 
o 


>. 


A 
In the Poſſeſſion of 1 
| | - 


of the moſt conſidera- 4 


[ Spaniards, 
I French & 
| Spaniards. 
Engliſh. 
| Spaniards, | 
E. ugliſh. 

| Engliſh, 
Engliſn.“ 
Engliſn. 
Engliſh. 
Engliſm. 
Engliſh. 
French. 
Engliſh. 
French. 
French. 
N 


he 


The iflends called 1 ws about Soo leagues ee of 


Florida, are lubject to the Engliſh. 


* 2 


N — — 
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ASTRONOMY. 


A Stronomy 3 152 Seine * ich treats of a tons and are. 


tances of the e bodies, and ol the ee 


the ice ariſing. 


There have been a great variety of opinions, among the 
Philoſophers of the! preceding ages, concerning the diſpoſition 


of the great bodies of the univerſe, or of the poſition of the 
bodies which appear in the heavens z But the notions now em- 

braced by the moſt judicious Aitronomers is, that the univerſe 

is compoſed of an infinite number of ſy hems of worlds; that, 

in every ſyſtem there are certain bodies moving in a free ſpace 
and revolving at different diſtances around a 1. 

near the centre of the ſyſtem; and that theſe ſuns, or other 


bodies, are the ſtars which are ſeen in the heavens. 


That ſyſtem, in which our earth is placed, is by ARtronom. : 
mers called the Solar Hſtem and that opinion, which ſuppo- 
ſes the fun to be fixed, in or near the centre, with ſeveral bo- 
dies revolving round him, at different diſtances, 1 is confirmed by 
the obſervations hither to made. 
This opinion is alſo called the Copernican Syſtem from Ni. 
cholas Copernicus, a Poliſh Philoſopher, who about the year 


1473) revived this notion from the oblivion it had been buried 


in for many ages. 


The ſun therefore is placed i in the midſt of an PRESS? A foace, 


wherein 11x Opaque ſpherical bodies revolve about him as their oy 
centre, : 

Choſe wandering globes are e called planets, which at different | 
periods, perform their revolutions, from Welt to Eaſt, in the 


following order, 
1. Mercury i is neareſt to the ſun of all the planets, and per- 


forms its courſe in about three months, or 87 days 2g hours, 


II. Venus, in about ſeven months and a half, or 224 Gays, 
17 hours. 
III. The £arth, in a year or r 365 days 6 hours, 
IV. Mare, in about two years, or 686 days, 23 hours, 
V. , in twelve years, or 4232 55 12 hours. 


un, placed in or 


um — RNAI Ian. 
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VI. And laſtly, Saturn, whoſe * orbit includes all the reſt, 
Ipends almoſt thir ty years, that is 10759 days, 8 hours, in one 
revolution round the ſun. The diſtauce of the planets from the 
| {un are nearly in the following proportion, v;z. ſuppoſing the 
diſtance of the earth from the ſun to be divid ed into 1000 equal 
parts; that of Mercury will be about 389 of thoſe parts; of 
Venus 724: of Mars 1524. of e $4073 ; aud that of Sa- 
turn 9538. | 
The orbits of the planets ; are not all in the ſame Plane but 
_Þ variouſly inclined to one another; ſo that ſuppoling, the orbit 
of the earth to be the ſtandard, the others will have one half 
| | Above, and the other half below it; ; interſectin g one another 1 in 
a a line paſling through the fun. | 
The plane of theearth's orbit is called the Echte, wat this | 
the Aſtronomers make the ſtandard, to which the planes of the 
other orbits are judged to incline. 5 
Ihe e right Ie paſſing through the ſun, and the common in- 
ter ſection of the plane of the orbit of any planet with the E- 
|| <liptic, is called the line of the Nodes of that planet, and the 
points themſely cs, wherein the orbit cuts the * arc called 
Nodes. 5 93 
The inclination of the orbits of the planets to the Pane -af + 
1 the Eclipiic, are as follows, vis. the orbit of Mercury makes 
an angle of 6 deg, 52 man, that of Venus 3 deg. 23 min. of 
Mars 1 deg. 52 min. of Jupiter 1 deg. 20 min.; and of Saturn 
2 deg. 20 min. The orbits of the Waurts are not circles, but 
Ellipfes or ovals. _ 
| What an Ellipfis i WB, may be eaſily SPE 3 . following 
I deſcription : imagine two ſmall pegs fixed upright. on a plane, 
and ſuppoſe them tied with the ends of a:thread, ſomewhat 


. 


; longer than their diſtance from one another: now if a pin be 
I placed.in the double of the thread. and turned quite round (al- 
| ways ſtretching the thread with the ſame force} the curve de- 

A ſeribed by the motion will be an Ellipfis. The two points 
> | where the pegs ſtood, (about which. the thread was turned) are 
called the Focuſes or Foci of that Ellipſis; and if without 

. WE changing the length of the thread, we alter the poſition of the 
pegs, we ſhall then have an elliplis of a different kind from the 

5 former; ; and the nearer the Ts, are daggermen! the nearer 

BS 3 


* By By the orbit of a planet, is commonily underſlood the incl or 
nag eſcribed by its centre round the ſun, hut by the plane of 
the orbit is meant a Aal Surface, e every . thre” the obi 


in faite. 5 . 
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Will the curve deſcribed be to the circle, until at laſt the two bs 
_ cuſles coincide, and then the pin in the doubling of the thr cad 
will deſcribe a perfect circle. | 


The orbits of all the planets have the ſun in one of their fo- 


cufſes, and half the Jiſtznce between the two focuſſes is called 


the Excentricity of the orbits. This Excentricity 1 is different 


za the planets, but in moſt of them it is ſo ſmall, that in little 
ſchemes or inſtruments, made to repreſent the planetary orbits, 


it need not be conſidered. 
If, as before, we ſuppoſe the mean diſtance of the earth from 


the 3 to be divided into 1000 parts: then will the excentri- 


city of Mercury be 8r of thoſe parts: that of Venus 5 ; and 


of the earth, 17; that of Mars, 141; that of Jupiter, 2403 


and that of Saturn, 543 of the ſame parts, 


CCC Ee ˙¹L iass Rn * _ 


"The ſix planets above mentioned, are called primaries, or | 


primary planets ; but, beſide theſe, there are ten other leffer 
planets, which are called ſecondaries, Moons, or Satellites. 


The moons always accompany their reſpective primaries, and 


perform their revolutions round them whnlit both together are 


alſo carried round the ſun. 


Of the {1% primary planets, there are but three as for as ob- 


"ſervation can aſſure us, that have theſe attendants, viz, The 
Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn. 27 
The Earth is attended by the Moon, who ber ft its revo- 
 Hution in about 29 days and a half, at the diftance of about 38 
_ diameters of the earth from it: and once a year is carried round 
the Tun along with the earth, | 


Jupiter hes four moons or ſatellites, the firſt or inmoſt per- 
forms its revolution in about one day 18 hours and a half, at tlie 


diſtance of 5 and a half ſemidiameters of Jupiter from the cen- _ l 


tre: the ſecond revolves about Jupiter in three days and 13 
Hours, at the diſtance of ꝙ of his ſemidiameters: the third in 
7 days and 4 hours, at the diflance of 14 one third ſemidiame- 


ters: the fourth and outermoſt performs its courſe in the ſpace | 


of 16 days 18 hours, and its diſtance From: J upiter $ centre is 2 5 
one third of his ſemidiameters. 


Saturn has no leſs than five ſatellites x : the frlt « or — Saber 


' revolves about him in 1 day and 21 Now! at the diſtance of 4 


'three-erghts diameter of Satun from his centre; the ſecond 


completes his En! in 2 days and 3 fourths at the diſtance of 6. 


diameters and 3; the third, in about 4 days 1 ſecond, at the 


diſtance of 8 8 ; the fourth performs his cabifec. in a- 


bout 16 days, at the diſtance of 18 diameters ; the fifth and 
outermoſt takes das r days to finiſh his courſe, and is 54 diame- 
ters of Saturn di tirem His centre, "FA: Satellites: a 
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das the Primaries, perform their revolutions from Weſt to Eaſt ; 


the planes of the orbits of the ſatellites of the ſame planet, are 


inclined to one another, and conſequently are inclined to the 


plane of the orbit of the primary. | * 
Beſides theſe attendants, Saturn is encompaſſed with a thin 


ring, that does no where touch his body ; the diameter ring is 


to the body of Saturn, as 9 to 4; and the void ſpace between 


the ring and the body of Saturn, is equal to the breadth of the 
ring itſelf; ſo that in ſome ſituations, the heavens may be ſec 
between the ring and his body. . | | 


The ſurprifing phenomenon of Saturn's ring is a modern dif. 
covery; neither were the 1atellites of Jupiter and Saturn known 
to the ancients ; that Jovial planets were firſt diſcovered by the 
famous Italian philoſopher, Galilzus, by a teletcope which he 
firlt invented; and the celebrated Caſſiei, the French king's 


aſtronomer, was the ſirit that ſaw the ſatellites of Saturn; which,. 


by reaſon of their great diſtances from the ſun, and the ſmall- 
neſs of their own bodies, cannot be ſeen by us but by the help 


of very good glailes. _ 


The motion of the primary planets round the ſun (as alſo of 


the ſatellites round their reſpective primaries) is called their 
annual motion: becauſe they have one year, or the alterations 
of the ſeaſons, complete in one of thoſe revolutions. Beſides 


| this annual motion, four of the planets, vis. Venus, the Earth, 


Mars and Jupiter, revolve about their own axis, from weſt to 
caſt; and this is called their diurnal motion. For by this ro- 
tation each point of their ſurface is carried ſucceſſively towards, 
or from the ſun, who always illuminates the hemiſphere which 
is next to him, the other remaining obſcure : and while any 


place is in the hemiſphere illuminated by the ſun, it is day; 


but when it is carried to the obſcure hemiſphere, it becomes 


night; aud ſo continues, until, by this rotation, the ſaid place 
is again enlightened by the ſun. N e 
I be Earth performs its revolution round its axis in 23 hours 
56 minutes; Venus in 23 hours: Mars in about 24 hours and 
40 minutes; and Jupiter moves round his own axis in 9 hours 


and 56 minutes ; 


The ſun is alſo found to turn roundd its axis from weſt to eaſt 
in 27 days; and the moon which is neareſt to us of all the pla- 


nets, revolves about her axis in a month, or in the ſpace of 


time that ſhe turns round the earth, ſo that the lunarians have 


1 but one day throughout their year. | 


The planets are all opaque bodies, having no light but what 


5 they borrow from the ſun ; for that fide of them which is next 


towards the ſun, has always been obſerved to be illuminated, 


: 
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in what poſition ſoever they be; but the oppoſite ſides which : 
the ſolar rays do not reach, remain dark and obſcure : whence | : 
it is evident. that they have no light but what proceeds from | | 


the ſun: for if they had, all parts of them would be lucid, 
without any darkneſs or ſhadow. The planets are likewiſe _ 
proved to be globular, becauſe, let what part of them ſoever 
be turned toward the fun, its boundary or line ſeparating that 
part from the oppoſite, always appears to be circular; which 
could not happen if they were not globular. 
The carth is placed betwixt the orbs of Mars and Venus: and 
Jo Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, do all turn 
round the fun : both which may be proved from obſervations as 
follow. 777777777... mmm 8 
1. When Venus is in conjunction with the ſun, that is, when 
ſhe is in the ſame direction from the earth, or towards the ſame 
part of the heavens the fun is in; ſhe either appears with a 
bright or round face, like a full moon, or elſe diſappears ; or, 
if ſhe 18 viſible, ſhe appears horned, like a new moon, which | 
phenomena never could happen, if Venus did not turn round 
the ſun, and was not betwixt him and the earth; for ſince al! 4 
the planets borrow their light from the ſun, it is neceſſary that | 4 
Venus's Jucid face ſhould be towards the ſun ; And when ſhe | * 
appears fully illuminated, ſhe ſhews the ſame face to the ſun |} + 
and the earth; whence at that time, ſhe muſt be above or be- 
yond the ſun, for in no other poſition could her illumined face | 1 
be wholly ſeen from the earth. Farther, when ſhe diſappears, | : 
or if vifible, appears horned, that face of hers which is towards | 1 
the ſun, is either wholly turned from the earth, or only a ſmall 1 
part of it can be ſcen by the earth: and in this caſe, ſhe muſt : 
of neceſſity be bet ixt us and the Tun, 5 e f 
heſides the foregoing, there is another argument to prove, 1 
that Venus turns round the fun in an orbit that is within the | t 
I 
| 
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earth's ; becauſe ſhe is always obſerved to keep near the tan,” - 
and in the ſame quarter of the heavens that he is in, never re- 
_ eeding from him more than about g of a whole circle, and there- 
fore ſhe can never come in appoſition to him; which would ne- 
ceſſarily happen, did ſhe perform her courſe round the earth ei- 
ther in a longer or ſhorter time than a year. rn. 
And this is the reaſon why Venus is never to be ſeen near 
midnight, but always either an a morning or evening, and at 
| moſt not above 3 or 4 hours before ſun- riſing or ſun. ſetting. 
From the time of Venus's ſuperior conjunction, (or when ſhe is 
above the ſun) ſhe is more eaſterly than the ſun, and therefore 
lets later, and is ſeen after ſun ſetting, and then ſhe is com- 


monly called the Eveniog-ftar.; but from the time of their in- 
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ſtar. 


Alter the ſame manner we prove that Mereury turns round 
the fun for he always keeps in the ſun's neighbourhood, and 


never recedes from him ſo far as Venus does: and therefore 
the orbit of Mercury mult lie within that of Venus; and on 


account of his near neſs to the ſun, he can ſeldom be {cen witli- 
cout a teleſcope... Tn ne 5 
| Mars is obſerved to come in oppoſition, and likewiſe to have 

all other aſpects with the ſun ; he always preſerves a round, 
tall and bright face, except when he is near his quadrate aſ- 


pect, when he appears ſomewhat gibbous, like the moon three 


or four days before or after the full: therefore the orbit of 


Mars mult include the earth within it, and alſo the ſan ; for, 


if he was betwixt the ſun and us, at the time of his inferior cou- 


junction, he would either quite diſappear, or appear horned, as 
Venus and the moon do in that poſition. 1 eg 
Mars, when he is in oppoſition to the ſun, looks almoſt ſe- 


ven times larger in diameter, than when he is in conjunction 
Vith him: and therefore muſt needs be almoſt ſeven times near- 


er to us in one poſition, than in the other: for the apparent 
magnitudes of far diſtant objects increaſe or decreaſe, in propor- 


tion to their diſtances from us; but Mars Keeps always nearly 
at the ſame diſtance from the ſun; therefore it is plain, that 


it is not the earth but the ſun, which is the centre of his mo- 
tion. | 4 „„ 


It is proved, in the ſame way, that Jupiter and Saturn have 


both the ſun and the eartli within their orbits: and that the 


ſun and not the earth, is the centre of their motions : although 


the diſproportion of the diſtances from the earth is not fo great 


in Jupiter as in Mars, nor ſo great in Saturn as it is in Jupiter, 
by reaſon that they are a much greater diſtance from the ſun. 
We have now ſhewn, that all the planets turn round the fun, 
and that Mercury and Venus are included between him and the 


earth : whence they are called the inferior planets ; and that. 


the carth is placed between the orbits of Mars and Venus, and 
therefore included between the orbits of Mars, Jupiter, and 


Saturn: whence they are called the ſuperior planets : and ſince 
the earth is in the middle of theſe moveable bodies, and is of 
the ſame nature with them, we may conclude, that ſhe has the 
1 ſort of motions; but that ſhe turns round the ſun is prov- 
ed thus: 


All the planets ſeen from the earth appear to move very une- g 
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ferior conjunction till ſhe comes again to the ſuperior, ſhe then 
appears more weſterly than the ſun, and is only to be ſeen in 
the morning before ſun-riſing, and is then called the morning 
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qually, at ſometimes to go faſter, at other times ſlower, and 


ſometimes to be ſtationary, or not to move at all; which could 


not happen if the earth ſtood fill. | 


The annual periods of the planets round the ſun are deter- | 


mined by carefully obſerving the length of time fince their de- 


parture from a certain point in the heavens, (or from a fixed 
ſtar,) until they arrive to the ſame place again. By theſe ſort 

of obſervations, the ancients determined the periodical revolu- 
tions of the planets round the ſun : And were ſo exact in their 

_ computations, as to be capable of predicting eclipſes of the ſun 
and moon: but ſince the invention of teleſcopes, aſtronomical 
obſervations are made with greater accuracy, and of conſe- 
quence our tables are far more perfect than thoſe of the an- 


cients. | 


And in erder to be as exact as poſſible, aſtronomers compare 
_ obſervations made at a greater diſtance of time from one ano- 


ther, including ſeveral periods ; by which means the error that 


might be in the whole is in each period ſubdivided into ſuch 
_ little parts, as to be very inconſiderable. Thus, the mean length 


of a ſolar year is known even to ſeconds. _ 


I) he diurnal rotation of the planets round their axis was diſ- 
covered by certain ſpots which appear on their ſurfaces : theſe 
ſpots appear firſt on the margin of the planets diſks, (or the 


edge of their ſurfaces) and ſeem by degrees to creep towards 
their middle: and fo on, going ſtill forward, till they come to 


the oppoſite fide or edge of the diſk, where they ſet or diſap- 
pear ; and after they have been hid for the ſame ſpace of time | 
that they where viſible, they again appear to riſe, in or near | 


the ſame place, as they did at firſt ; then to creep on progreſ- 


ſtvely, taking the ſame courſe as they did before. Theſe ſpots 
have been obſerved on the ſurfaces of the Sun, Venus, Mars, 
and Jupiter; by which means it has heen found, that theſe 


bodies turn round their own axes, in the times before menti- 


It is very probable, that Mercury and Saturn have likewiſe 
a motion round their axes, that all the parts of their ſurface may 
alternately enjoy the light and heat of the Sun, and receive 


: ſuch changes as are proper and convenient for their nature: but 
by reaſon of the nearneſs of Mercury to the Sun, and Saturn's 
immenſe Diftance from him, no obſervations have hitherto been 


made, whereby their ſpots (if they have any) could be diſcover- 
ed, and therefore their diurnal motions cannot be determined. 
The diurnal motion of the Earth is concluded to exiſt from the 


apparent revolution of the heavens, and of all the ſtars around 
it, in the ſpaceof a natural day. For it is much eaſter to con- 


< 


— 


. they run through. 9 
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deivye that this comparatively ſmall Globe, ſhould turn round 


its own axis, once in 24 hours, than that ſuch a great aumbe 


of much larger bodies, ſome of them ſo immenſely diſtant, ſhould 


revolve round in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. The ſolar ſpots do 


not always remain the ſame, but ſometimes old ones vaniſh, and 
| afterwards others ſucceed in their room: ſometimes ſeveral 
ſmall ones gather together and make one large ſpot, and ſome 


times a large ſpot is ſeen to be divided into many ſmall ones. But 


notwithitanding theſe charges, they all turn round with the 


Sun in the ſame time. 


Fach planet is obſerved always to paſs through the conſtel- 
lations Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, 


Scorpio, Sagittarius, Aquarius, Piſces, and it alſo appears that 


every one has a track peculiar to itſelf ; whereby, the paths of 
the lix planets form among the ſtars; a kind of road, which is 

| called the Zodiac; the middle path whereof, called the Eclip- 
tic, is the orbit deſcribed by the earth, with which the orbits 
| of the other planets are compared. 1 


As the Ecliptic runs through 12 conſtellations, it is ſuppoſed 
to be divided into 12 equal parts, or thirty degrees each, called 
Signs, having the ſame name with the twelve conſtellations 
The plane of the ecliptic is ſuppoſed to divide the celeſtial 
ſphere into two equal parts, called the Northern and Southern 
Hemiſpheres: and a body ſituate in either of theſe hemiſpheres 


is faid to have North or South latitude according to the hemiſ- 
| phere it is in: So that the latitude of a celeſtial object is its 
neareſt diſtance from the ecliptic. 


The planes of the other five orbits are obſerved to * partly 
in the northern and partly in the ſouthern hemiſphere, ſo that 


every one cuts the ecliptic in two oppoſite points called Nodes: 
one, called the aſcending node, is that through which rhe pla- 


net paſſes, when it moves out of the ſouthern into the northern 
hemiſphere ; and the other, called the deſcending node, 1s that 
through which the planet mutt paſs, in going out of the nor- 
thern into one of the ſouthern hemiſpheres. _ Fo 
Th«e right line joining the two nodes of any planet, is called 
the Line of the Nodes 17 | 


The names to moſt of the conſtellations were given by the 


ancient Aſtronomers, who reckoned that ſtar in Aries, now 
marked 7, (according to Bayer) to the firſt point in the echp- 
tic, this ſtar being next to the Sun when he entereth the ver- 
nal equinox : and at that time each conſtellation was in the Sign 
by which it was called: But obſervations ſhew, that the point, 
marked in the heavens by the vernal equinox, has been con. 
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ſtantly going backwards, by a ſmall quantity every year ; 
whereby the ſtars appear to have advanced as much forwards, 


ſo that the conſtellation Aries is now almoſt removed into the 1 


ſign Taurus; the ſaid firſt ſtar in Aries being got almoſt go de- 


grees forwards from the equinox; which difference is called 


the Proceſſion of the Equinoxes, whereof the yearly alteration is 
above go ſeconds of a degree, or about a degree in 72 years. 


All the planets have one common focus, in which the Sun 


is placed: for as no other ſappalition can ſolve all the appear- 
ances that are obſerved in th: motion of the planets, and as it 


alſo agrees with the ſtricteſt phyſical and mathematical reaſon- | 
ing; therefore it is now received as an elementary principle. 


The line of the nodes of every planet paſſes through the 


Sun; for as the motion of every planet is in a plane paſſing 


through the Sun, conſequently the interſections of thoſe planes, 


| that is, the lines of the nodes, mutt alſo paſs through the 
All the planets in their revolutions are ſometimes nearer, | 


ſometimes farther from the Sun: this is a conſequence of the 
Sun not being placed in the centre of each orbit: the orbits be- 
:- ang echples./ 55 ts 07, pr Co nas Ode 8 


Ihe Aphelion, or ſuperior Apſis, | is that point of the orbit | 
Which is farthe!!: diſtant from the Sun: and the Perihelion, or 


inferior Apſis, is that point which is neareſt the Sun: and the 

tranverſe diameter of the orbit, or the line joining the two Ap- 
ſes, is called the Line of the Apſes or Apſides. 

Ihe planets move faſter as they approach the Sun, or come 


neearer to the perihelion; and flower as they recede from the ſun | 


or come nearer the Aphelion: This is not only a conſequence 
| from the nature of the planets motions about the Sun, but is 
__ confirmed by all good obſervations, © —© E 
If a right line be drawn from the Sun, through any planet 
_ {which line is called by ſome the Vector radius) and be ſuppo- 

ed to revolve round the Sun with the planet, then this line will 
deſcribe, or paſs through every part of the plane of the orbit, 
ſo that the Vector Radius may be ſaid to deſcribe the Area of 
the Orbit. 155 e © 


| There are two chief Jaws obſerved in the Solar Syſtem, which 


regulate the Motions of all the planets ; namely, 


1. The planets deſcribe equal areas in equal times; i. e. in 


_ equal portions of time; the Vector Radius deſcribes the equal 
areas or portions of the ſpace, contained within the planet's 
orbit. eee C00 55 

II. The ſquares of the periodical times of the planets are as 
| the cubes of the meaa diſtances from the Sun ; That is, as the 
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ſquare of the time which a planet, A, takes to revolve in its 
orbit, is to the ſquare of the time taken by any other planet, 
B, to run through its orbit; ſo is the cube of the mean diſ- 
tance of 4 from the Sun, to the cube of the mean . of 5 


5 from the Sun. 


The mean diſtance of a planet from the Sun, is its diſtance 


from him when the planet is at either extremity of the con- 


jugate diameter: and is _ to half of the trauſverſe diame- 


ter. 


The . hwy: are the two Fon laws of adds. 


great Aſtronomer, who flouriſhed in Germany, about the be- 


ginning of the 17th century, and who deduced them from a 
muititude of obſervations ; but the firſt, who demonfirated | 
theſe laws, was the i incomparable Sir /ſaac Newton = 

By the ſecond law, the relative diſtances of the planets from 


the Sun are known; and was the real diſtance of any one known, 
the ablolute diftances of all the others would, Lakes be ob- 
tained. | 


Beſides the planets already iicnthned, chew are other TRY 


bodies, that ſometimes vilit our 8 1 Which are a ſort of, 


temporary planets; for they come and abide with us for a 
while, and atterw ards withdrow from us for a certain ſnace of 


time, after which they a gain return. The wandering bodies 


are called Cours. 
The motion of theſe comets in the heavens, according to th 


beſt obſervations hitherto made, ſcem to be regulated by — 


ſame immutahle law with the pla: [ets ; for their orbits are el- 
Lptical, Ike thaſe of the planets, but vaitly narrower or more 
excentric. Yet they have not the fame direction with the pla- 
nets who move from Weſt to Eaſt, for ſome of the comets 
move from Eaſt to Welt ; and thats orbits have different ina 
chnations to the Larthi's gebe ; ſome inclining northwardly, 

others ſouthwardly, much more than any of the e or- 


| bits do, 


Although both the comets nt the Nan more in elliptic 


orbits, yet their motions ſeem to be vaſtly different; for the 
excentricities of the planets orbits are ſo ſmall, that they differ 


but little from circles ; but the excentricities of the comets are 


To very great, that the motjons of ſome of them ſeem to be al- 


molt in right lines, tending directly towards the Sun, 

Now, ſince the orhits of the comets are ſo extremely excen« 
trick, their motions when they are in their Perihelia, or near- 
eſt diſtance from the Sun, muſt be much ſwifter, than when 
they are in their Aphielia, o or fartheft diſtance from him ; which 

” | 
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| is the reaſon why the comets make ſo ſhort a ſtay in our Sy- 


ſtem; and, when they diſappear, are fo long in returning. 
The figures of the comets are obſerved to be very different 


fome of them ſend forth ſmall beams, like hair, every way 


round them; others are ſeen with a long fiery tail, which is 
always oppoſite to the Sun. Their magnitudes are alſo very 


different, but in what proportion they exceed each other, 13 


as yet uncertain, Nor is it probable that their numbers are 
yet known, for they have not been obſerved, with due care, 


nor their theories diſcovered, but of late years. The ancients 
were divided in their opinions concerning them; ſome imagin- | 
ed that they were, only, a kind of meteors, kjndled 3 in our at- 


moſphere, and were there again diſſipated: others took them 


to be ſome ominous prodigies. But modern diſcoverers prove, 


that they are worlds, ſubject to the ſame laws of motion as the 
planets are: and they muſt be very hard and durable Bodies 


elſe they could not bear the vaſt heat, which ſome of them 
when in their Perihelia, receive from the Sun, without being 


utterly conſumed. The great comet which appeared in the 
_ year 1680, was within one £ part of the Sun's Diameter from 
his Surface : and therefore its heat mult be prodigiouſly intenſe, 


beyond imagination; and when it is at its greatelt diltance |} 


From the Sun, the cold muſt be as rigid, 


The fixed ſtars are thoſe bright and ſhining Bodies, ts 5 


in a clear night, appear to us every where diſperſed, thro' the 
boundleſs regions of ſpace. They are termed fixed, becauſe 
they are found to keep the ſame immutable diſtance, in all ages, 


without having their motion obſerved in the planets. The fix- | 


ed ſtars are all placed at ſuch immenſe diſtances from us, that 
the beſt teleſcopes repreſent them no bigger than points, with- 
out having any apparent diameters. 


It is evident from hence, that all the ſtars are nin 1. 


dies, and ſhine with their own proper and native light, elſe they 
Could not be feen at ſuch a great diſtance, For the fatellites 


of Jupiter and Saturn, though they appear under conſiderable 
angles through good teleſcopes, yet are altogether | invilible to 


| the naked eye. SOONEST 


Although the diſtance detwint us and the Sun is vaſtly large, | 


When compared to the diameter of the Earth, yet it is nothing 


when compared with the prodigious diſtance of the fixed ſtars: 
fror the whole diameter of the Earth's annual orbit, appears 


from the ncareſt fixed ftar no bigger than a point, and the fix- 
ed ſtars at leaſt 160,000 times farther from us than we are from 


the Sun; as may be demonſtrated fromthe obſervations of thoſe 


who have endeavoured to lind the parallax of the Larthi s an- 
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nual orbit of the angle under which the Earth's orbit appears 
from the ſixed ſtars. 5 . 
Hence it follows, that though we approach nearer to ſome 
fixed ſtars at one time of the year than we do at the oppoſite, 
and that by the wholelength of the diameter of the Earth's or- 
bit: yet this diſtance being ſo ſmall in compariſon with the dif- 
tance of the fixed ſtars, their-magnitudes or poſitions cannot 
thereby be ſenſibly altered. Therefore we may always without 
error ſuppoſe ourſelves to be in the ſame centre of the heavens, 
ſince we have always the ſame viſible proſpect of the ſtars with 
out any alteration, _ z le ts ol | wh 
If a ſpectator was placed as near to any fixed ſtar, as we are 
to the Sun, he would there obſerve a body as big, and every 
way like, as the Sun appears to us; and our Sun would appear 
to him no bigger than a fixed ſtar ; and undoubtedly he would 
reckon the Sun as one of them, in numbering the ſtars. Where 
fore ſince the Sun differeth in nothing from a fixed ſtar, the fix - 
ed Stars may be reckoned as ſo mauy Suns. 85 
It is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that all the fixed ſtars are 
placed at the ſame diſtance from us: but it is more probable 
that they are every where interſperſed, through the vaſt inde- 
finite ſpace of the univerſe ; and that there may be as great a 
diſtance betwixt any two of them, as there 13 betwixt our 
San and the neareſt fixed ſtar. Hence it follows, why they 
appear to us of different magnitudes, not becauſe they are real- 
y ſo, but becauſe they are at different diſtances from us; thole 
that are nearelt, excelling in brightneſs and luſtre thoſe that 
are more remote, who give a fainter light, and appear ſmaller 
to the EVE: >. „ | 0 | 
The Aſtronomers diſtribute the ſtars into ſeveral orders or 
claſſes ; thoſe that are neareſt to us, and appear briphteſt to 
the eve, are called ſtars of the {irit magnitude; thote that are 
neareſt to them in brightneſs and luſtre, are called ſtars of the 
ſecond magnitude; thole of the third claſs are ſtiled ſtars of 
the third magnitude; and ſo on, until we come to the flars of = 
the fixth magnitude, which are the ſmalleſt that can be vie 
cerned by the naked eye. There are infinite numbers of twall- 
er ſtars, that can be ſeen through teleſcopes ; but thoſe aro not 
reduced to any of the ſix order, and are only called teleſcopt: 
ſtars. It may here he obſerved, that though the Attronomers 
have reduced all the ſtars that are vihble to the naked eye, into 
ſome one or other of theſe claſſes ; yet we are not to conclude 
from thence that all theſe ſtars anſwer exactly to ſome or other 
of theſe orders; but there may be in reality as many orders of 
the ſtars as they are in number, few of them appearing of the 
ſame bigneſs and luſtre, ＋ 2 
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The ancient A that they might diſtinguiſh the 


Mars, in regard to their ſituation and poſition to each other, di- 


8 wee the whole {tarry Firmament into ſeveral Aſteriſms or Sy- 


ems of St tars, coniifting of thoſe that are near to another. 


the form of ſome animals, as Men, Lions, Bears, Serpents, _ 


Ec. or to the 1 Images of ſome known things, as of a Crow n, a 


Harp, a Triangle, Oc. 


Te ttarry frmament was dry Hed by the Ancients into 48 


Ina et or Conſtellations: twelve of which they placed in that 
part the heavens wherein are the plancs of the planetary 


debits; ; which part is called the Zodiac, becauſe moſt of the 


con ſtcllation: s placed thercin reſemble ſome livi 2 Þ creature, The 
Zodiac, are 


two regions or the Heavens on each fide of 
called the North 2nd South part of the Heavens. 
The Conſtellations, within the Zodiac are, 1. Aries; the 


5 Ram; 2. Taurus, the Pull; 3. Gemini, the Twins; 4. Can- 


cer, the Crab; 5. Leo, the Lion; 6. Virgo, the Virgin; 


7. Liv: ra, the Balarcce ; 8. Scorpio, the Scorpion; 9. "Io 
gittar ius, the Archer; 10. Capricornus, the Goat; 11. A- 


quarius, the Water bearer; and 12. Piſces, the Fiſhes. 


The Conſtellations on the North fide of the Zodiac are 


thirty-ſix, viz. the Little Bear; the Great Bear; the Dra- 


gon; Cæpheus, a King of Ethiopia ; the Greyhounds, Bootesz 
_ the Keeper of the Bear ; ; Mons Menelaus ; - Bermce's Hair; 
Charles's Heart; the 1 Crown ; Hern with bis 
Club watching the Dragon; ; Cerberus ; the Harp, the Swan; 


the Fox; the Gooſe ; the Lizard s Caſſiopeia; Perſeus 3 


Andromeda; the Great Triangle; the Little Triangle; : Ai: | 


riga; Pegaſus or the Flying Horſe ; ; che Dolphin; the Ea- 
gle ; Serpentarins ; the Serpent ; Sobichkis Shield; Camelo- 
pardus z Antivoat's the Colt; the Linx; the Little Lion; 


and Muſca. 


The conftellations 8040 by the Ancients on the South ſide 
of the Zodiac, where the Whale, the River Eridanus, the 


Hare, Orion, the Great Dog, Little Dog, _ Ship Argo, 


Hy dra, the Centaur, the Cap, the Crow, ne Wolf, the 
Southern Crown, and the So: urhern Tiſh. To übel pate been 


lately added the following, viz. Che Phenix, the Crane, the 
Peacock, Noah's Dove, the Indian, the Bird of Paradiſe, 


Charles? Oak, the Southern Triangle, the Fly or Bee, the 
Swallow, the Camelion, the Flying Fiſh, Toucan or the A- 


mericun 6 oole, the W ater-Serpent, and the Sword Fiſh. 
Phe ancients placed theſe particular conſtellations or Figures 
in the : heay ens, either to commemorate the deeds of fome great 


The Aitz ils are called cor iſtellations, and are digeſted into 
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man, or ſome notable exploit or action; or elſe took them 
from the fables of their religion, &c. And the modern Aſtro- 
nomers do {till retain them, to avoid the confuſion that weuld 
ariſe by making new ones, when they compare the modern ob- 
ſervations with the old ones. 8 | 

Some of the principal ſtars have partic: ular names given them, 
as Syrius ardurus, &c, here are ello ſeveral ſtars that are 
not reduced into conſtellations, and theſe are called Un formed = 
Stars. „ 
Beſides the ſtars viſible to the naked eye, there 3 132 very re- 

arkable ſpace in the heavens, called the Galaxy, or Milky 
1 ay ; tlis is a broad circle of a whitiſh hue, like milk, going 


quite round the whole hcavens; and confitting of an infinite 
number of ſmall ſtars, viſible through a tele ſcope, though not 


diſceruible by the naked eye, by reafon of their exceeding » faint- 
neſs ; yet with their light, t th ey combine to illuſtrate that part 
of the heavens, where the) 7 res and to cauſe that ſuing 
whiteneſs, | 
The places of the fixed flat 5, or their = ſituations one 

f rom another, have been careful ly obſerred by Aſtronomers, 
and digeſted into catalogues. The firſt among the Greevr, who 
reduced the ſtars into a x catalogue, was II. burt % who from 


his own obſervations, : and of thoſe who lit ed before him, inſert- 
ed 2022 ſtars in his catalogue, about 123 years before the 
Chriſtian Era; this catalogue has been ſince enlarged and i im- 
Proved, by ſeveral learned men, to the number of gooo, of 


which there are a great many tele -{copical, and not to be diſ- 
cerned by the naked eye; at id theſe are all ranked in the cata- 
logue as ſtars of the Benth magnitude, | 

It may ſeem ſtrange to fome, that there are no more than 


this number of ſtars viſible to the naked eye; for ſometimes, in 


à clear night, they ſeem to be innumerable. But this is only 
4 deception of our fight, ariſing from their vehement ſparkling, 


while we look upon them confulcdly , without reducing them ta 


any order: for there can ſeldom be ſeen above 1000 lars in the 
whole heavens with the naked eye, at the ſame time: and if we 
ſhould diſtinctly view them, we ſhall not find many but what. 
are inſerted upon a good Ccleſtial Globe. 

Although the number of ſtars that can be diſcerned by 1 5 


naked eye are ſo few, yet it is probable there are many more, 
which are beyond the reach ofour opties: for through teleſcopes 


they appear in vaſt multitudes every where diſperſed, through- 


out the whole heavens ; and the better our glaſſes are the more 
of them we ſtill diſcover, 'The i ingenious Dr. Aol has obferv- 
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ed 78 his. in the Pleiades, of which the naked eye is never 
ile to diſcern 5 : and in the Orion, which has but 80 ſtars in 


the Britiſi Catalogue (and ſome of them ns ps; there 3 


has been numbered 2000 ſtars. 


Thoſe who think that all theſe erte Bodies were created 


for no other purpoſe, than to give us a little dim light, muſt 
entertain a very flender idea of the Divine Wiſdom ; for we 


receive more light from the Moon itſelf than fi om all the ſtars 35 


put together. 


And ſince the planets are e ſubject to the fame laws of mation | 
with our Earth, and ſome of them not only equal to, but vaſt- 
Jy exceed it, in magnitude, i 1: is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that | 


they are all habitable worlds. And fince the fixed ſtars are 
no ways behind our Sun, either in pigneſs or luſtre: is it not 


probable that each of them have a ſyſtem of planetary worlds | 


8 turning round them, as we do round our Sun? and if we aſ— 
cend as far as the ſmalleſt ſtar we can ſee, ſhall we not diſcover 
innumerable more of theſe glorious bodies which now are alto- 
gether i inviſible to us? and ſo ad infnitum, thr ough the bound- 
leſs ſpace of the univerſe. What a magnificent idea, mult this 
räaiſe in us, of the Divine Being! who is every where, Widoms 
: and Goodneſs, amongſt all ls creatures. _ 
The next Thing I ſhall proceed to, is, to deſcribe and ſpeak 
of the Uſe of a very neceſſary Inſtrument called a Quadrant, the 
hape of which is here repreſented. 


* 
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| i FANS PRIN 


This Quadrant, or quarter of a circle, 1 variouſly uſeful on : 
ſundry accounts, viz. to take Heights and Diſtances whether 
ascceſſible or inacceſſible. To find the hour of the day, Sc. 


Its Deſcription. | 


The outward Arch is divided into go parts or Degrees (be- 
ing the fourth part of the Circle of the Sphere) and figured 
from 10, 20, &. to go, above which Figures are Letters fig- 
nifying the 12 Calendar Months in the Year, as J. for Janu- 
ary, F. for February, &c. And again over thoſe Letters for 
the Munths are Lines to know the Hour of the Day ; and on 
the Line G D, are Sights of thin Braſs to be ſpied thro?, or 
for the Sun to ſhine through, from one to the other. Laſtly 
in the middle of the Point of the Quadrant, wiz. at A, is a 
Lane or Thread of Silk, fixed through a Hole, with a Plumbet 
of Lead at the End of it, and alſo a {mall Bead in the Middle. 
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Some of the many Uſes of this Iarument are as follows: 
| of Height. 


Suppobe you would know the Height of a Steeple, Tower, | 
or Tree; hold up the Quadrant, and view thro? the Sights the | 
Top of fthe Steeple, Tower, or Tree, and then ſtep forwards | 
or backwards, till you find the Plummet hang at liberty juſt 
45 Degrees, chat is, juſt in the Middle of the Quadrant; then 

is the Height of the Steeple, Tower, or Tree, equal to the diſ- 
tance of your Standing place from the Bottom of the Steeple, | 
adding for the Ta that "ou hold che 6 from the 


Ground. 
75 find f the Hoke if he Fg - 


15 the Thread juſt upon the Day of the Month, then old 


it till you flip the ſmall Bead, or Pin's head to reſt. on one of 


the 12 o'clock Lines; then let the Sun ſhine from the Sight at 
, to the other at D, the Plummet hanging at liberty, the 
| Bead Ve ill rel. on the Hour-ine of the Day. 


To find the Latitude of a Place nearly. 


11 Hold up the Quadrant, and through the Sights thereof for 4 
along the Edge) ſpy, in a clear Star light Night, the North | 
Pole Star; the Plummet hanging at liberty, the Thread will |} 


re{t on the Degreesof Latitude of the ace you are in, or where 
you take your obſervation. | 


m-- c. c auc c ci c ac c. on cu . c- c. d- - 


The Extraftion of the Square and Cube Roots, of great . | 


Uſe : en Meaſuring, Guaging, Oc. 
The Square Root. 


2 1 1 Square Number ariſeth from the Multiplication of a 
Number into itſelf, the Number fo multiplied being 


called the Root; thus 3 multiplied by 4, produceth 16: fo 16 F 
is a ſquare number, and 4 is the Root thereof; io alſo 4 is | 
the Square of 2, for twice 2 18 4 and 9 is the Root of 81, for | 
9 times 9. 81, Oc. 
o extract the Square Root of any as; is to find 
another Number, which multipled by (or into) itfelf produces 
the Number given: and after the Root 1 is. found, ſuch a multi- 


plication 1 is a 


_ 2dly, 


roof of the Work. 
gdh, Square Numbers a are either Single or Compound. 
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555 All the fingle 800585 Numbers, with their reſpeRiv 


Roots, are contained i in the following Vabic. 


Roots. F131 31 510 G0 71 805 
we CEE 


500 „ When the Square Root of : any Number leſs than 200 


is required, and their Number is not expreſſed in the Table 


above; then you are to take they Root of that ſquare Num- 


ber in the Tab! e, which (being leſs) comes the near reſt to the. 


given Number: thus, if the ſquare Root of 50 were required, 


then, fince 49 is the neareſt ſquare Number in the Table, there- 
fore its Root, 75 will! 9e the given Number nearly. 15 


6thly, A Compound ſquare Numer is that w Lich is Produc- 


cd by a number conſiſting of more Places than one, multiphed 
by itſelf, and is never lefs than 100: ſo 729 is a Corapound 
ſquare Number, produced by the multiplying 29 into itſelf. 


Juby, The Root of any Number under 100 may be eaſily 
known by the foregoing Table of ſingle Squares: to extract 


the Root of a compound N umber of ſeveral Flaves, obſerve the 


1 885 Directions. 


| | Example 1. 55 | 
Let the ſquare Root of the Number 45 796 be required, 


1. Sct a Point over the place of Units thus, 45796, and ſo 


luceſſively over cvery ſecond Figure towards the Lett-ha nd, as 


thas, EY : and thus, 45796. But in Decimals you muſt 


point 8 the place of Units towards the Right-hand, omit- 


ting one Place, as above; and if the Place of Decimals are odd, 


atlix a Cypher towards the Right-hand of them to make them 
even, Your Number thus prepared, draw a crooked Line on 


| the Right of the Number, as in Diviſion : and indeed the Ope- 


ration of the ſquare Root is not much unlike Diviſion: only there 

the Diviſor is fixed, and in the ſquare Root we are to find a new 
one for each operation, I ſay, having made a crooked Line thus, 
45796( feek in the foregoing Table for the neareſt Square to 


the firſt Point on the Leſt-hand, which here is 4, the Root of 


which is 2, which Root place on the Right hand of the 
crooked Line, and ſet its Squares 4 under the faid Point, as 


| below: : 
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45797 (2 
. 


885 


| Then ſubtract it, and thee remains o: To ths Remainder | 


OE, bring down the next Point 57 thus? 


45796 (a: 


5 vw kick * the Reſatvend ; ; 1 9 double the Root -] he 2 = 
Point and Place it on the Lef hand of the Reſolveud thus : 8 


| o 0 0 


45796 (12. 
4 


8 40857 | 
Call . 4 "the Double of the Root, 2, thus alice it on «the Left- = 
hand of the crooked Line, the Diviſor, and ſeek how often 4, | 
the Diviſor can be taken in 5, the firſt Figure of the Reſol- | 


vend 57 (for if you omit the laſt Figure towards the Right | 


Hand) which here is once, place 1 to the Right of the Root 
2, any wy. of the e. 4 urn 

457 96 ( | 

4 


1)057 


Then muliply hs Diviſor (now 41 ) by the Fi gure last l 
in the Root, viz, 1, Place 1 it under the Refolvcnd an] ſubtraci. 


et there from. | 


Then bring down the next Point, viz, 96, and place it on the 
Right of the Remainder 16, for a nev- Reſolvend or Dividend, 


thus ; Next double Low 2 or part 15 new Kelche! 


1696, er 


n e mn EEE ER EET Oe 65, Sm WA: ... 
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45796401 
A019" 


41)o57 
41 


5 42)1696 
| Then ſeck how oft 42 in 169 : ({till reſerving or omitting the 
unit Figure or the Reſolvend or Dividend as aforeſaid) and I 
| find J can have it 4 times, which 4 J place in the Quotient and 
in the Diviſor, and proceeding as before the Work will appear 
thus: 3 5 | | | 1 5 


457900214 
„„ 411) 057 Reſolvend 
We e = 424)1696 Refolvend 
2 46596 Produc 
. 


In this laſt Operation, I place 4 in the Roof, and likewiſe 
In the Diviſor 42, which makes the new diviſor 424, to the 
| Reſolvend 1696 ; which Divifor multiplied by 4, the Figure 

placed in the Root, produces 1696; equal with the Dividend 
or Reſolvend aforeſaid, as above may be ſeen. Therefore the 

R F ſquare Root of 45796, is 214; for 214 multiplied into itſelf, 


4 | produces 45796, the Number whoſe ſquare Root was ſought, 
| Example II. What is the ſquare Root of 122990402807 
it. Divifor 65) 29 Reſolv, 

2d. Diviſor 300) 190 Reſolv 
| OOO Prod. 

the ] 3d. Diviſor 7007)49049 Reſolv. 

We | | e 49049 _ 

2nd | 8 

a It —_ 
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5 Example III, periormed Decimally. | 


d 1 49 Abst. 


1 
ift Dixifor 22 700 
5 14 
2d Divifor 4601000 
8 1476 
34 Diviſor 2524) 12400 
0 1089 
Ld Dill. 25289)230400 1 
| | — 
20799 


N te, That when the 'Divif or cannot be. bad 1 in che Reſol- 
vend, then place a Cypher in the Quotient, and alſo on the 
; Right ot the Diviſor, and then bring down the next Square, 


cc. as in the ſecond Example juſt given may be ſeen. 


Note Farther, If any Remainder happen to be after Extrac- 
tion, you may proceed by annexing Pairs of Cyphers to the 
left of the given Number, and o come to what exactnefs you 


leaſe, | 
£ ole alſo, Such Numbers given for Extraction chat leave 
Remainders, are by ſome called Irrationals, becauſe their Roots 
cannot be exactly diſcovered, but ſtill there will ſomething re- 
main, though you work by whole Numbers or Fractions. As 
in the example above, where the Remainder 1 is 22799. 


The Extradlion of the Cube Root. 


© extras the Cube Root of any Number, it is to God ano- 
ther number, which multiplied by itſelf, and that pro- 


duct by the number found, Fe the number given for Ex- 


traction, 


All ſingle cube Wi dern with their reſpeRtive Rootsa are con- 
tained in the following Table. 


Raus fr Tx TAT 13 16 C11 


Cub 1 EDA 


2 er Es 


od 
—_— 


| 3G rected. 


[10 - 
TO- 


Ex- | 


on- 


but in Decimals you mult . from the Place of Units to the 
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- lt To prepare any number for Extraction, make a point 


over unity, and ſo ſucceſſively over every third figure towards 


the Left-hand in Integers, miſſing two between each point; 


* 


right hand, &c. 
Exam ple. 


Extract the cube Root of 4665 6 Prepared thus Y as above di- 
46666 


Rietz are but two points, therefore the Root w -ll have but 


two places. 


"Salty. Lhe: mer being 3 ſeek: in the fore egoing | 


: 23 able the neareſt Root to the firſt Point or Periqd 46, which 


you will find to be 3, which 85 in the Quotient, thus, 


46656(g ; ; the Cube whereof i is 27, which place under your 
your firit period 46, as in the Margin; ; ſubtract it 


from 46, and there reſts 12; this is your firſt 4665603 3 
Work, and no more to be repeated. Then to the 27 


> Remainder 19, bring down the next Period,” viz. — 


656 (which is the laſt) and place it on the Right 19 
of the Remainder bw 


4065003 
"7 
19656 6 Nabend. ; 
Then draw a Line under the reſolvend: next ſquare the 3 


placed in the Quotient. which makes q: which multiphed by f 
8 300 makes 2700 for a Diviſor, which place accordingly thus 


45656(3 
1 


27880957 "3 


1 Then ſeek how often 2 in 1 9 3 Anſ. but 6 times, becanſe of.- 


the increaſe that will come from the Quotient, and place 6 in 


the Quotient; 3 then multiply the Divifor, by 6, and the pro- 
duct will be 1629 3 which race orderly Ander the Reſolvend 


thus: . 
46635036 
8 
19656 
a 16200 


A 2 


pr K _ - 8 — y 

_ — q p * O F — OY * 5 — * 

— 5 * — — : 5 RE att wen _— _ * r - ——— I — A $4” 5 hp 
© r Kays; 3 3 - OT — — e697 i rs en a KIT 3 - 


— — 
— — 


F Tr 


— begs 


— 
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Thien proceed to find the increaſe coming from the Quotient 


it makes 216; which place orderly lkewiſe under the Line 
232240; add the three Lines together and they make 19656; 
hich is equal to the Reſolvend above, viz. 19636 and there 


thus : ſquare your laft figure 6, and it makes 36 : which mul. 


tiplied by 3, the other figure of the by tient, it gives 108: 
which multiplied by 30, makes 3240. 
under the laſt number before ſet down, diz. 16200, and the 7 


his place alſo orderly 


regen * 1 per chus: | | 
| 4665636 
„ , 


ee 


Then ene the Vs) laſt aa] in tes 8 vix. 6 and 


9 being no more Periods to bring down, I ſee the Work i is finiſh- : 
ed, and find the Cube Root of 46656 to be 36. * 
Wo. This will appear to be true if the Root 36 be mani by 1 
5 ab, and that product by g6 again, for then the Keſult will bg 15 
a 466 56, as in the following Operation. b | 1 
„ 
36 
— 0 
216 2 
108 t] 
1296 * 
36 V 
—_— 01 
7770 
3886 P 
46656 Proof. 
Some Uſes of the Square and Cube Roots 
1. To find a mean Proportion between two Numbers. 
Kule. I HE ſquare Root of the Product of the given Num- 80 
N bers 13 the mean Proportional ſought; ſo the mean of 


46,4 
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Praporiionsl between 16 and 64 will be 32, for 16 multiplied 


by 64 produces 1024, and the Square of g2 is alſo 1024. This 
is of Uſe in finding the fide of a ſquare equal to any Paral- 


lelogram, Nene, e Triangular or regular Po- 
gon. 


Vis 


2. «To fad: the Side of « gurt at to the Area £5: give 


| Superfictes. 
Role, The hs Root of the Content of: any given Superſi. 


dies is the ſide of the ſquare, —So if the conteut of a given Cr 

dle be 160, the fide of the ſquare : equal will be 12 2649. See: 
page 183, | | 
g. The Area . a circle being given, 1, find the Circumfe- | 

- rence. See page 183. 


2 The Area of a circle being given to find the Diameter, - 


Any two Sides of a Right angled Triangle being given 


to fad the third Side. 


This depends upon a Mathematical Prepatitiony | in A which it 
is proved that the Square of the Hypothenuſe, or longeſt Side 
of a Right angled Triangle, is equal to the Sum of the Square 
of the Baſe and Perpendicular, that is of the Other two Sides. 


See Figure XI ; © WH 


Caf 1. Let the Baſe or Ground A B repreſent the Becadch | 
of a Moat or Ditch, and the Perpendicular B C the Height of 
fo Caſtle, Tower, or City-wall ; and the Hypothenulle AC, 


the ! ength fas Cans ladder. 


In this Figure, the Baſe A Bis ſapnoſcd to contain 40 


Yards j and the perpendicular, or height of the Tower or 
Wall, 30 Yards ; what Length will the Hy pothenuſe, A B, 


or the Scaling adder be? 
Rol k. Phe ſquare Root of the Gam of the ſquares of the 


Paſe and Perpendicular, is the Length of the Hy Pot! henuſe. 
ace the Work. 


c the Square of the Baſe 40. 
900 the Square of the Perp endicular 30. 


Tue fam 2.500 (50 Yards the Root or Length of the See" 
25 ling-Ladder, 


(0) 
Caſe 2 2, If the Length of the B 10, or Breit af the Ditch 
were required; then che Square Root of the Difference of the 
Squares of the Hypothenuſe and Perpendicular is the Length 


of the Vale, or Breadth of the Ditch or Moat, Sec the 
Work: -A 4-2 
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. 2g00 the Square of the Hypothenuſe, A. C. 
| We che * of che Per ee B. C.. 


The Diſſer: 1600 40 Yards the 0 or Breadtli of the 1 
| 46 1 9 | 5 


i 

Cafe 3. 17 1 8. ght of the 10er or b en e 3 Th 
Were « requited | tnen the Square Root of the Difference of the | 
| wres of the IIy potheuuie And Baſe, is the Height of the N 

| 7 erpendicular B E. | 


56. Any Number of Men being given to 3 into a Sjuare | 
Battalion, 40 find te N uriber 0 f Rank and File, | 


Kork. The iquare Root of the number of men given, will 
1 be the number of Men to be placed in rank and file. 
Example. Admit an army of 32400 Men were to be formed 
: intoa ſquare Battalion ; the ſquare Root of 32400 will be found 
do be 180, and ſo many men mult be placed 1 in rank, and alſo 
_ T1 file „ 

7. To find the Side: Ep a 5 Polygon, or the Die oF VP -? 


4 Circle, which Hall Le, to any other given Square, fe milar Pot- 1 
eon, or Circle, in a given Proportion. | 3 
| Burs. Since like 0 arfaces are to each other, in a duplicate - 
| Pro portion of their like Side: therefore, i 

4s the given Circle, Square or Polygon, 8 


15 to the required Circle, Square or Polygon: 22 
So 18 the Square of the Diameter or Side of the lirſt, = 

To the Square of the Diameter or Side of the ſecond, 1 
Then the ſquare Root of the Reſult of the above Pi roportion 190 

Will be the Diameter or Side required. | | 5 
Example I. There is a Circle whoſe Diamcter i 18s 11; what 

will the Diameter of that Circle be, whoſe Area 18 5 time 8 che 

Area thereof? | 8 | 

_ Here 11 Times 11 is 121; and 

Ag 1 — „ 


A. 


484 (22 the Aufwer⸗ 
5 ed 


84 
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Example II. There are two ſimilar Polygons, whoſe Areas 
are as 9 to 25, and the Side of the leſſer is 12 Vards; what is 
the Side of the LT ater ? Here 12 times 12 18 144 5 and 


As 9 


a 400 zo the Anfwer. 


* 


oo 


8. . Uſes fe the Cube Root are io fad out the Dimer- 
k 7 tons of like Solids, as Globes, Cylinders, Culer, &c, 


RuLs, Since like Solids, are to each other, as 5 the Cube af 
| their like Sides or Diameters ; therefore, | 
As the Content or Weight of a given Solid 
Ta the Content or Weight of another Solid; 
I 8o is the Cube of the Side or Diameter of the one, = 
by To the Cube of the Side or Diameter of the other, 
Then the Cube Root of the Reſult will be the Length of the 


Side or Diameter, required. 


Example I. If a Bullet that weighs * is 8 inches in Dia- 
meter, what will be the Diameter of that Bullet that Leinen 
Ab. Here the Cube of 8 is 312; and | 


on | 
= Ae 
at Þ | i ö 
. . (64 
* WS 
288 
288 


(6) wy 3 J 
"Then t the Cube root of 64, viz. 45 is the Diameter requir- 0 
ed. # 
Example II. If a ſhip of 100 Tong be 44 Feet long at | the 
A * 
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| Keel, of which Length muſt the Keel of a Ship be that carries 


220 Tons ? 
Say, as 100 is to 220; ſo is the cube of 44, VIZ. 85184 to 


187404, 8; whoſe Cube Kot 3 18 s 575226, the Length of the 1 
Keel ſought. 


Example 111. There ia a cubiical Veſſel Haſs Side is 12 


Inches, and it is required to find theSide of a Veſſel that holds 


3 times as much. Here che cube ot 12 is 1728, which multi- 


plicd 9 eee CE RY 
produces- — TRSIrE DLAI ID — a „ 
the Cube Root of which 18 $17,386 the Auf er required, or the 
ide ſought. : 


An eaſy Rule to find the Length of a Maft of a Shigy » VIZ, 
Two thirds the Length of the Keel, and the Breadth of the 


= Beam, is the Length of the Main maſt z and the Rule is 
1 therefore, to multiply the Length of the Keel by 2, and to di- 
vide the Product by 3, and then 1 to the Quotient add the Breadth 


of the Beam, and the Total is the Length of the Main-maſt. 


Example. Suppoſe a Ship to be 108 Feet by the Keel, and 
40 Feet uy; the 8 what is the * of the Main- malt 2 
| 108 | _ 
— 
856 


72 two ls of the Keel, 
Add 9 4⁰ the Breadth of the Beam, 


112 


5 Anſwers The Length of the Main- maſt i 15 112 Feet, as in - 
he Work. 


Again, Admit a Ships is 84 Feet by the Keel, and g1 Feet by 
che Beam. what is the Length of her Main- maſt | 
| 1 per Keel. 
e 


ſe 168 


Add { 36 two ide 10 the Keel. 
= 31 the Breadth of the Beam. 


hg — * 


Anſwer. 87 Feet the Length of the Main- maſt. 
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| Another Way to find the Length and Thickneſs of Mafts ank 


Hart, viz. 


The way to ſind the Length of the Main- mast f is to add the 


Breadth of the Beam, and the 9g of the Hoid, in Feet to- 


gether, and divide the Total by 1 „5, and the Quotic nt will be 
the Length of the Main-maſt, in yards. 

Example. Admit a Ship whoſe Keel in Length i 18 72 Feet, | 
and the Breadth of the Beam 28,5 Feet, and the 15 of the 


| | Hold 12 Feet; ; What! is the Length of the e 3 


Feet 75 N 
28,5 Breadth of the Beam, 
12,0 —— of the Hold. 


Ic 27 Yards Anl. 
„ 


105 
105 


(0 Y 
Anſwe 27 Yards, or 81 Feet, as per Work. 
To find the thickneſs of the Maſt, having the Length, ſay 


by the Rule of Proportion {or Rule af Three) If 84 Feet long 
require 28 Inches thick, what will 81 Feet long ? as in the fol- 


lowing Wks. 


F. L. In. thick. =” F. 1. 
5 81 | | | 


EM | 28 
224 

80 2268 (27 Inches thick, Aal. 
| 168 


888 
588 


(000 
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Of DIALLING. 


TALLING is a very ancient Art, even as old as the time 
5 of King Heze#iah, where mention is made of the Dial of 
LN . in the 2d Book of Kings, Chap. xx. ver. 11 
The Gnomon or Subtlile of a Poſt or Horizontal Dial, 


5 ſhould point directly South, and its Back will be then directly 


North; the South may be truly known by a good Watch or 


Clock, juſt at Noon: for then the Sun is always at the Meri- 
dian, and makes juſt 12 o'clock ; ſo that knowing the South, 


at will not be 5 to find the North, it "eng its s oppoſite, 


To fix a Dial North and South. ; fs 


Faden your 3 on The Top of a Poſt, and then ith 


15 Jour Compaſſes make 4, 5, or 6 Circles, one within the er, 


from the Centre or Middle, where place a large Pin, perpen- 


dicular or upright, and nicely obſerve, when the Sun ſhines in 


the Forenoon, on which Circle the Head of the Pin ſhadow- 
eth ; then there make a Mark; and do the ſame in the After- 


noon, when the ſhade of the Pin's Head comes on the ſame 
Circle ; and from the Midway of the two Marks, draw a Line 


to the Centre, on which place your Meridian or 12 o Clock 
Line; fo will the Poſt dial point North or South. | 


By a Meridian Line you may alſo know when the Moon or ” 


a Star of Magnitude, comes to the South; which when they 


The following Figure repreſents a Horizontal Dial. 


do, they are always at the 9 whether by N 1 or Day, 
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2 ontal! 
al 


1 Firſt with a Ruler 3 the Line A P, then croſs i it in the 
| ' Centre with another Line, as the Line C D, winch is the Me- 
| ridia: n or 12 o'clock Line: and the firit Line drawn 422, AB, 

is the fix o'clock Line: Ihen open your compaſſes, and place one 

Foot at the Beginning of the Degrees, or the Are Edge of your 
Quadrant ; and extend thc other Foot to 60 Degrees, and with 

that Extent place one Foot in the Centre of the Dial, at E; 

where the two Firſt Lines croſs one another, a and draw the Se. 
micircle AC B. 

Next having the 12 d'Clock Line E C5 to EE what Diſe 

iQ1CE mult be ſet out from it, from 1 0 Clock, and 110 Clock, 

being all one; be directed by the following ſmall $3004 vi. 
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Tar Lat | 
| D.M. 1 | | 
| 11 2 4 111 
1.4 26 2 10 
138 13] 3 91 
5344] 4 84 
1 71 — 5 ES: 


In the firſt 7 againſt 1 Hour and 11, you find 11 De- 5 


grees, and 55 Minutes; which take off the Edge of the Qua- 


drant, by ſetting one Foot of the Compaſſes at the Beginning 
of the Diviſions under B, aud the other Foot to 11 Degrees 


55 Min, ; the compaſſes ſo opened, fet one Foot in the Circle 


at the Bottom of the 12 o'Clock Line, and with the other Foot 
of the Compaſſes make a Mark in the Circle both towards A 
and B, and from thoſe two Marks draw a Line towards the 


. Centre, which you may afterwards go over with Ink. Then 
to make the Hour Lines from 2 and 10 o' Clock, look in the 
Table for 2 and 10 Hours, where you will find 24 Degrees 
and 26 Min. which take off the Degrees of your Quadrant, and 


mark as the other from the 2 12 o'Clock Line both Ways in the 
Circle. 


Note. The hw i is to be done for” 3 32 9 o' Clock. and alfo 5 
for 4 and 8 O'Clock; and the like for 5 and 7 o'Clock ; and 
for 5 and 7, 4 and 8, above the 6 o'Clock Line, ſet off tlie 


ſame diſtances as . it. 


_ Then for the height of the 8 or alle, admit 52 De- 
grees, take it off the Edge of the Quadrant with the Compaſſes 
as before, and with that Extent tet one Foot at the Bottom 


of the 12 o'Clock Line as before, and extend the other Foot 
in the Circle, and make a mark, and then draw a Line from 
thence to E in the Centre, for the upper Edge of the 8 ile, aud 
10 raiſe it end over the Meridian or 12 „ Clock Line. 


07 Upright Planes. 


Thoſe hs are ſaid to be erect or apeiolit which land z per- 
pendicular to the Horizon of the Place, whoſe upper part point- 
ed to the Zenith, and their lower part to the Nadir; and ſuch 


are Walls of Houſes, Churches, 3 Sc. againſt which 


Dials a are commonly made. 


e 


n 
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How to draw the Hour Lines on a direc South Plane, is the 5 
Latitude of 51 Deg. 32 Min. is deſeribed by the . Re- 


preſentation, 
„ Firſt draw the circle Z E WN N, | repreſenting an upright 4; | 


rect ſouth Plane; next croſs it with the Diameters Z Q N for 


the Meridian or 12 o'Clock Line; and W QE tor the PEP 
Vertical Circle, or hour Line of ſix, | 


1 Secondly, out of your Line of Chords take 38 Deg. 38 


Minutes (the Complement of the Latitude of the Place), and 
ſet that diſtance on the Dial Plane from 2 to a, and from E to 


5, and from N to e. 


Thirdly, lay a Ruler 3 W to a, and it will cut the Meri. 
dian Z N in the Point P, the Pole of the World; and a Ruler 


alſo laid from W to b wal cut the Meridian in Æ, which is the 


Point through which the Equinoctial mult pals ; for the Draws- 
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ing of which you have three Points given, viz. E Z and W, 

and the Centre will always be in the Meridian Line Z N. 

Pourthly divide the Semi-circle E N W into 12 equal parts, 
as the points OO O, &c 

Fifthly, lay a Ruler to Q and each of thoſe Points OOO 
and the Ruler will eroſs the Equinoctial Cirele i in the Points“ * 
Sc. dividing that into 12 unequal parts. | 
Sixthly, lay a Ruler to P (the pole of the World) and every 
one of the Marks * . and the Ruler wall croſs the Cirele 
of the plane in the points | [c. 

Laſtly, If through the centre Q and the Relpeftive points 
44-1 S. you draw right Lines, they will be true Hour-Lines 
on an erect South plane. . 

For the Gnomon or Style, take 38 Deg. 28 Min. out of the 
Fu, 1 ins of Chords, and ſet them from N to e, drawing the Line Þ 

Qs, for the Axis of the file, which muſt hang directly over 
5 the Meridian or Hour Line of 12, and point downwards to the Þ 
South Pole, becauſe the Liane beholds the South Part of the |} 

Meridian, 

In making this Dial, you make two dials ; ; 21 the Erect 
| Dire& North Dial, is FSA the Back fide of the South; for as 
this beholdeth the South part of the Meridian, ſo the other 
faced the North part of the Meridian, and as the Meridian 
Line in the South Dial ſhews when it is 12 o'clock at Noon, 
ſo the Back fide thereof, viz. the North-ſide repreſents the 
Hour-Line of 12 0? Clock at Midnight, and therefore not ex- 
preſſed, nor the Hour-lines of 9, 10, 11, at Night, or of 

1 20r 3 in the Morning, the Sun being never ſeen by us above 
the Horizon at thoſe Hours: So that the North-dial is eapa- 
ble of only receiving the Hours of 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 in the 
morning, and 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 at Night, and (3 in the Latitude) 
not all of them lber ; for it ſhines not in this plane, at 8 in 
the Morning, nor at 4 in the Afternoon; but it is beſt to put 
them down as in the Figure following, to drain how much it is 


paſt Eight in the morning, and what it wants of 51 in the vers 
noon. 


F Ys I TIP, PREY : 
* 2 * 2 2 * 2 ants 2 — Es * TY" RATS 
Ch ro” — 3 * 30 


> = 4 - 
— T . 
| 8 . — . ? = 
; — Th — — rea erenetl pp — 5 * : & 7 — 2 
; ; av * 
* 4 8 N 


— — © 24 
* WEE. 
2 — 5 Fro 


——j-— bode -— — wy ir emer 


33 —ů—ů—— 


| 
4 
6 
i 
1 
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— CENT 
— n 
4 2 


4 


= 


> 


7711... FEEDS 3 a Eee - > 
Lu Ra gt; - a Ly 


RD I Ga 


plane — Hour-ILines in theſe Dials muſt be parallel to one ang. 
ther, and the Dial not have any Centre, but drawn as follows : 
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An E ect Dire Nortii Dial. 


To draw the Hour-lines on an ereft direct Eaſt or We? 


a bs 


BL | 
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An Eaft Direct Dial in the Latitude of 51 Deg. 32 Mine 


= tis hm. —_— 


io | 


a direct Eaſt-dial : upon the point D, if an Eaft Dial, and on 


| the point C, ifa Weſt, with the Radius or {Chord of 660 De- 
orecs) deſcribe the obſcure Arc E F; then from your Chords, 
take 38 D. 28 M. (the complement of the Latitude of the 
place) and ſet them from E to F, and draw the Line D F quite 


tirough the plane; then, that youu may proportion the Stile to 
to the plane, ſo that you may bring on all the Hours from Sun- 
Filing to 11 o'clock, aſſume two points in the Line F D, ore 
towards the End D, (as the point G) for the Hour-line of 11 
aud another at H, for the Hour line of 6; and through the 
points G and , draw the Lines 13 G 11, and 6 H 6 on the 
point G, with the Chord of 60 Degrees, deſcribe the obſcure 
Arc I K; and taking 15 Degrees from the Scale of Chords in 
the Compailes, ſet one Foot in I, and with the other cut the 


Arc 1 K in K; through G and K draw the Line G K I., cui 


ting the Line C II 6 in the point L; ſo fhail L H be the 
Heigbt of the perpendicular ſtile proportioned to this plane. 
For the drawing of the Hour-lines, ſet on Foot of the com- 
paſſes (opened to bo Deg. of the Chords in L and with the other 
deſcribe the Arc M N, between the Hour-line of 6, and the 
line G L. which divide into five equal paris in the points 


0000OO and a Ruler laid from the point L, to each of theſe 


Let AB C D be the Dial plane, on which is to be drawn 
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points OO O, &. will cut the Equinoctia! Line II D in the 


points *+* * *.through which points draw Lines parallel to 
6 H ©, as the Lines 7*7, 8*8, &c. as may be ſeen in the Fi- 

And thus you have made two Dials, viz. a Weſt-Dial well 
as an Eaft : only the Arc E. F, chro' which the Equinoctial 
palleth in the Eaft-dial, 18 drawn on the right Hand of the plane, 
but in the Weſt it muſt be drawn on the left: and the Hone 


| lines 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 in the Forenoon, on the 
1 Fatt dial muſt ne. 8. % ©, 5, 4. 3, 2. and 1 in the Alier- 
noon, upon the Weſt-dial, as in the Figure. N 


| 

i : 
». | 
2 
o | J 
I | 
* A Ered and Direct Weſt Dial: i 

: — 8 | HE . 3 8 | 1 
3 The Stile of the Eaſt or Weſt dials. may be either a ftraight h 
in pain of the juſt Length of the Line II O in the other Figure, q 
he which is equal to H IL fixt in the point II, on the Hour: line of 
11 5 


6, and exactly perpendicular to the plane, fhewing the Hours 
be by the Shadow of the Apex, or very near the top thereof ; or 
it may be a plate of Braſs of the ſame Breadth with the Dit- 
tiance of the Hour Lines of 6 and 3 ; which plate muſt be ſet 

perpendicular upon the Hour Line of 6, and fo it will ſhew the 
he Þ Hour by the Shadow on the upper Edge thereof, as in the laſt 


nts | Fx | 
ure. 
eſe * 8 


B ba- 
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Of brautifying and colouring Dials 
IRST ks Boards are to be bruſhed over with N Oil, 


times {dryi ng between each time) a little thic ker each time with 
dhe e Colour ; 5 "and th is called che Priming. 


To wake ihe Fat Oil for Colour b 


———— — — oo > 
— — 


+ (aböut 2 penny-worth) together, tl almoſt as thick as ſyrup ; 


9 & r 4 LIAN" 
Lou 1 - I 
"OC >. 

= 
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oo 2 Kc „ $\3&#} x + 1s = "P28. hae — 
— . os Acfan - * 
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or Eladder, for Uſe. 


The Co! 7 Fu fer Dials. 


1 * 
— 


| fuch a couliltency, as when uſed, it may ſettle ſmooth of nel, 


5 | 
1 
1 
0 


5 
2 ooo bet 
— 2 << 4 


4 mixture for Hour Liner. 


"Grind Vermillion or Lamp black with the far oil. 


To araw Golden Letters or Figures for the Et. 
Firſt dra v them with a Pencil dipt in the Gold Size before 


3 


Dr 
* . 


ſame cotton; aud when dry, bruſh off the looſe Gold with a 
Feather, ana ſmooth the rough Edges of the letters with a pen— 
C1] dipped 1 in re or black colour. | 


of the Dial Y aner. 


Let the Board | ze of the. bell kraloned, ficmeſt, cleareſt Oak, 
one, two, or more Feet ſquare, and about 3 inches thick. Take 
two Boards, end get them plane d on both ſides, and then laid 


gether ; then oy ze them again, and fix them with good joints 
and falien them in gluins witch wooden pegs, as I 1 have ſeen 
Coopers fix their paces of Heading for their Caſks; and when 
thus glued and dried, plane them again and then faſten them, 
by neiling 2 imall pla: of af Teas ar ee the Back, If you 
cannot get ſeaſoned W ood. but green, then boil it about an hour 
in Water to mabe it tough, and keep it wy" warping. In 
general, Wood is accounted beiter than Stone, ecauſe it keeps 


* colouring more ſtaunch or firm. 


thinly ground with Spanf} Brown, done over three t | 


Pot Rea: lad: and Linſeed Oil, and a little litharge of Gold; 


and when cold, and wel il ſeuled, pour the clearcft 1 into a Bone 5 


Mix fine grondd vellow Oaker with the aforeſaid Fas Oil to 


mentioned; and when ſo dry as juſt to flick to your Fingers; 
then with a ſmooth edged Pen knife, ſhape your Leaf Gold to 
your mind ; take it up! wich a piece of cotton cloth fixed to the 
end of a tick and lay it on the Size, preſſing it down with the 


ia the Sun-fhite, or near a moderate Fire 2 or three days to- 


nn _ " __ on 
© 2 e e r Dee 


"FS i, TER p — * EI K 


F —— AC a 


8 


T6 


th 
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2 Before you colour your Dial plate or Board, fix your Iron 
Stile of 38 Degrees (which naten ſerves for all England 
and having marked your-lines with Ink, and faſtened a Nail ac 
the ead of each Hour-Line that the Head of each Nail may ſha- | 
dow or direct you to the Centre When it is coloured, And as 
it may happen that Golden Letters or figures may decay in a 
fe years, you may on that account make them with white-lead 
oh Paint, painted with Red in a black Margin. — When your Dial 
0 finiſhed and dry, dip a feather in your Oil, and anoint it thin- 
ly; for the finer you mix or grind the colouring with te Ou, 
the more beautiful it appears, though not fo laſting.” 1 
Theſe hints of colouring Dials, put me in mind-of fone 1 
necellary Touches relating to ſandry Mixtures of Colours and 


eng of Stuils, &c. collected from Mr. Salmon” 5 Polyg Faphicts 


Of Colouring ard Dying. 


"Whites, are n Flake white, and White-lead. 
Blacks, are Lamp black, burnt Cherry-llones,. and old Ivory 


burnt. 


| Reds, ate Red- lead, Vermillion, Red Oaker, and Indian 
| Lake. | 

Greens, are Verdigreaſe, Verditer, and Sap green made of 
the Juice of Bucktnorn berries. 
KK Yellows, are Safiron, Yellow- -piaks Gambogia. 
KK Brown, is Umber burnt, 
| Gold Colour, is Orpiment. 
Agi, Verdigreaſe with a little Sap green, „ « gaod 
and a bright Green. 


lues, are Ultramarine, . Indigo, and blue Bice. 
Ty ” Of mixing Colours. 


Colours are mixed by being ground on a . with fair Wa. 


ͤ— ““... . «q — 
E ͤ con | 


. ter ſeverally, and dried and kept in Paper Bags for Uſe; ex- | N 
1 | cept Lamp Black, Saffron, Smalt, Gambogia, aud Sap green. [ 


; 'Blue to compound; 3 temper a litile Iudigo and Smalt with 
Oil. 
4 Lighs Blue, mix Smalt and White Lead gether: . 
Lead Colour, mix Lamp black and White lead together on 
n Marble. 
„ For Colour, is 1 burnt. 
Gold Colour, is Orpiment mixt with fat Ofl, by a Enife on an 


5 | earthern Plate, or Gally-tiles rathec. | 
N To hinder Colgurs from cracking, put. oil of Walguts 10 
28 


B b 3 


them. 
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Yellow Colour, beat Saffron to powder, Pa leep it in V. 
gar. — Or take the yellow Chieves in White Lillies and gum 
vater mixt for writing. | 

Red, Vermillion with Gum water ay for writing. 


Golden Letters, to write ; mix Vermillion and Gum Armo- = 


lac with the Volk. of Eggs. 5 


of Dying 2 Stuffs S. 


To 0 os Blk T ake Ve. dad one pound, nd mix it with 4 fl 


pints of boiling Water, and fieeps Whites in it 24 Hours. 


To dye Ked of a clear colour, — Take 60 pints of is; | 


wherein Bran has been ſteeped 24 hours, and when Arained diſ- 
fotve two ponnds of Allum, and one pound of Tartar ; in which 
Water Þoll what, you have to dye for 2 Hours; then take it out, 
and boil it in half as much freſh Water made of Bran; viz. 30 


pints; to which add Madder 3 pounds, and fo perfeti the Co- 


| Four with moderate warmth, without boiling. 


'Fo aye Green—Firſt make a vellow by 18 Dicellioa 1 


menth ; then take 60 pints of Water where Bran hath been ſoak- 
cd, ee then ſtrain it, let 3 pounds of Allum be diflolv- 
ed it in, and then boil what ou have to dye 1 in it, for two 
Hours 
To dye Tall, Take word 2 pounds, of the (ald Water of 
Bran, and boil tl] the Colour is good. | 
And if you would have the ſaid Yellow tO be Green: 75 che 
Stuff into the aforeſaid Blue Lye. 
To dye a Sad Colour een Logwoed to the Black Dye be- 

re- mentioned. 

Io dye Linen or Thread, FA light R ake pouder of 
Brazil and e of each one Ounce, boiled in Allum- 
water, &c. _ 


10 dye Linen « or Thread, Yellow: Cilfulve Cambogia in 


Allum-water, . 
Lo flains Skins, pie ; boil. Elder- berries, wk their liquor 


„ Groſh over the Skins, e wring them, then boil the Berries in 


Alloum-water, and wet . twice over. 
Of Money. 


IHE current Coin of this Nation, is made either of Cop- 
per, Silver or Gold; of Copper is made the Farthings 
and Halfpence ; of Silver the Pennies, Two-pences, Three- 


A Bos FRG; IR OTE 


r * 
* S 2 


| 'h ; ; | 5 TH f 8 
= . Groats, Sixpences, Shillings, Half-crowns, and Crowns: 
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at there is very little Silver coined below the Sixpences. Of | 


Gold eis made the Quarter Guinea, the Half Guinea, the Gui- 

nuaea, and the 5 Guinea piece; Beſides there are Foreign Pieces 

of Gold that paſs tho“ with ſome Scruple ; as the Portugueſe 
 Mordore, at 27s. Pieces of 365. each: and others of 2l. 12s, 
There are alſo ſome few ancient Pieces of Gold of a pale Co- 


jour, as being alloyed with Silver, and therefore may be reck- 


re St 


* 
. 


oned the beſt, and ſometimes called Angel or Crown Gold; 
. whereas the old Gold or broad Pieces are moſtly alloyed with 
Copper, which makes them of a reddilh Colour, „ 


0 maginary Money. 


We appropriate ſeveral Names to Money of which there is 


Ibe Pound of " — — "20" 
AE EE Th 
The Noble, or half Mark > has ps 3 
e eee 26 


e ,, rr o 
ln England, Accompts are kept m Pounds, Shillings, tad. 

Pence Sterling: and their marks are derived fom their Names 
in Latin, viz. J for I.ibræ or Pounds, 5. for Selidi, or fhillings, 
d. for Denarii, or Pence, qr. for Quadrantes, or Farthingss 


| four making a Penny; and expreſſed or ſet down thus, 


I. „ „ Q's: 
VV 1 | 
— 4 16 8 4. The mark for Pounds 


but better thus. 


x {tanding before the Sum denominates the firſt Number, and the 
| others are known of courſe ; for after Pounds follow Shillings, 
and after Shillings ſucceed Pence, Oc. When the price of 


any thing is Shillings and Pence, it is ſet down thus: 


4. 4. 


Ss "8 


rg os ͥͤ ¾ ꝑ 
or thus, 4ſ6 : when Shillings and Pence, and parts of a Penny, 
exprefied thus. NT So ag © To SRD 

„ 4 64 


1 * 4. Gd. 1. The latter way by ſome 1s accounted the 


nearer and the beſt Method to expreſs parts of a Penny, or Far- 
things ; thus, N 1 e - 


a Farthing, or one fourth part of what it follows. 
1 a Halfpenny, or one half of what follows. 
2 Three Farthings, or g-4ths of what it follows. 
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And being chus ſet Fraction-wiſe, the under Figure ewe 
how many parts the Quantity before it is divided into, and the 


upper Fig ir ſhews how many of ae under paris the Fraction 


ſtands for; as thus, 2 of an Ell, + of a Foot or 9 Inches; and 


the ſame of a Shilling is 9 Pence; of th 13 157. 


If you are to ſet down 6 i and a half, write thus, 6 
Minden Hundred three Quarters, chus, | : 19Cz | 
Sixteen Pounds and a * nüt, 6b. Z 


. ell thus, 19 02 lb. 0 Feet 3 2 14 "Days 4. Here the 


Name is put ain the TEN Nomber and the Fradion, which 


I think is the plainer and better Way : for Example, 64 Hdds. 


through Ignorance or Wilfulneſs, may be read 6 half Hhds. as 


well as 6 Hhds. and a half: end at a certain place where I have 


had Buſineſs, the W harfingers Clerks . their half Hhds. 


in his manner. : 


Table of the Value of Gon and 811 ER. 


— 
* 


1 Pound: is worth — 48 


3 0 8 
r *Penny-welght. — 0 4 © 
11 Grain — ͤm.— 9 0 2 
i Pound is worth — 3 0 0 
„ i Ounee e 9 3 --0- 
Silver 1 Penny- weight 88 — 
*%»• 9 
— 4 
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la A Taube, exhibiting at one view 7 the Value of: any Ne 
of PORTUGAL pieces of Gold, 10 ENGLISH Pounds and 
| Shillings. 4 
| Portugal Pieces. / 
l Number * at at N at 1 
of e „ „ 6:4 . „ „ 
eee, + 28 55 8 e 1 7 
VV | 5 | 5 
FE 71 | 3 12 EC 16 ; 
ES 2 | 7 * 3 12 
1 3 10 16 5 8 
* 4 | LS 1 4 2 
5 18 © 9 "Ms 
N | Ms 10 16 | | 
1 1-4 12 12 12 ) 
8]. 28 26 . 
V 3 
PETR. a+ 8 
5 py 72 36 1 
| 188 54 | 
4% 144 5 
50 180 90 
60 [116 | - 208 
70 252 = 118 
80 288 1 
90 324 „ 
100 [ 360 180 
| 200 729 „ A. 
VV 
| 400 1 1440 1 720 
500] 1890 GOO 
600 2160 1089 
700. 2520 1960 
Eee Oy h 
| 800 2880 1440 
| 90 3240 1620 
1000 | 3600 1800 
4 5009 | 18090 9000 
_/. 10000 260 18009 


— 
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A Tank for Buying or Selling any Commodity by che 
Great Hundred, which is 112 Pounds, IE | 
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EXAMPLE. 


| Firſt at 54. gg. the Pound, what is the Great Hundred? 
Look in the Table for 54. 39. in the firit column, and again! 


it in the ſecond, you will hnd 24. 13s. 8d. and fo much will! 


£ Dn i dl ogg” BY — * a 
3 C ͤ OST OO DP PAI ; 


112 pounds colt, Again if a Hundred weight coſt 41. 86. &. . 
find 4/. 85. 8d. and againſt it, in che column towards the left Þ 


Band, you will find gd. 29. and ſo much it is by the pound. 


Note, For every farthing that one pound doth coft reckon two Þ 
Millungs and four-pence, and that is the price of the Great 


Hundicd. 


N ee * 
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. IN TIE REST at 5 peu Cent, "F 
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A Hint of Generals, or things proper to be known and remembers - 


ed on particular rea OBS... - 


A Ream of paper, 20 quires, 
A Quire of paper, 24 ſheets, 
A Bale of paper, 10 reams, | 
A roll of parchment, 5 dozen, or Gixty King, 
A dicker of hides, ten ſkins, 
Ditto of gloves, 10 dozen pes | 


. A Laſt of hides, 20 dickers. 


A load of timber unhewed, 40 feet, | 
A Chaldron of coals, 36 buſhels, 
A Hogſhead of wine 63 gallons, | 
Ditto of beer, 54 gallons. 
A barrel of beer, 36 gallons, 


Ditto of ale, 32 gallons. 


A groce, 144 or 12 dozen. 


A Wey of cheeſe, 256 pounds, Fn 


Days ina year 363, weeks 52, and 3 87 766, 

Pence in a Pound 240, farthings 966. 
An acre of land, 160 ſquare poles, or perches. 
ALaſt of corn or rape ſeed, 10 quarters, 


A quarter in England 8 buſhels : in Scotland 4 bolls. 


Ditto of Pot-aſlies, cod-fiſhes, bite: herrings, meal, puck md 


..— Jar, 12 barrels. 

Duto of flax and feathers, 17 Cc; : of gun-powder, 24 barrels, 
or 2400 lb.; of wool, 4368 lb. 
A tun of wine, 252 gallons ; ; oil of Greenland, 252 gallons and 
_ . ſweet oil et Genoa, 236 gallons, | 
A ton in weight, 20 C. of iron, Se. but * lead there f is but 
19 C, and a half, called a fodder or other, 85 


5 A T odd of wool 28 pounds. 


A Pack of ditto, 364 pounds. 
A load of bricks 300: and of plain Tiles 1000. | 
A Stone of fiſh, 8 lb: and of wool, 14lb. The fame for 
horſeman's weight, and alſo hay ; but peppers cinnamon, and 
allum, have but 192+ lb. to the Rane, 
: Ditto of glaſs, 5 pounds; ; and a ſeam of ditto 24 "TY 
A ttuſs of hay, 56 pounds; anda load of ditto, 39 truſſes. 
_ Note, New hay in June and Auguſt, ought to be 60 pound 
to the truſs, as per flatute of 2d. of William and Mary, 1693. 
A cade of red herrings, 500; and of Run, 8 
Iron 10 ſhot, 158. to the flone. 


T 


d 


A double barrel, 6olb. Oil, 


White or black plates, 300. Gunpowder, 1 525 vt. 
Candles, 10 do. Ib. | 


Salmon or cels, 42 gal. 


| Figs, Jqrs. 14 lb. to 2 0 4 Herrings, 32 gallons. 
 Thangs in wholeſale trade bought and fold 4 the tho: Nan. | 
Cuttle | bones. | + Bricks : 
Oranges and lemons, || Clinkers or Flanders tiles. 
Chair nails. I Billets and leaves of horn. 
Tacks and tenter hooks. Barrel hoops, 
-Pomegranates and tazels. 4-Squirre] Nins. 
Gooſe quills and thimbles. | Slate and hilling ſtones, 


Banks and barlings. {'cole, ling, and New-found- 
Barrels and pipe boards. 8 land fiſh, ſtock 6th of all ſorts. 
Bomb ſpars and bow ſtaves. | Ells of canvaſs, and moſt 5 
Canſpars and caprevants. | reign linens. 


| Nails, eggs, and cod fiſh. 


5 Serflanding of them, but 0 know | how to make ule of them 


Gentleman, am held and firmly bound to John Melver of the 


or aſſigns; for the true payment whereof, I bind mylelf, my 


the thirty third 1 of the reign of our ſovereign Lord George 
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Barrels 9 fuxdry commo d. tte 
Anchovies, zelb | Raifins, 1 C. wt. 
31 gallons and a 27 5 


Nuts or apples, 3 buſhels, Spaniſh tobacco, a C. 
Pat aſh or barilla, 209lb. | 3 C. | 


Soap, 240 lb. 
Butter, 224 lb. 


Pins and {mall neeedles by the 1000 dozens. 
Things bought and ſod at fix ſcore to the hundred. 


Herrings and deal boards, © Hoglhead 28855 


Of Lond., bills, 5 dentures, letters of attorney, 010, and they 
| abi WrYitengre 


Precedents of theſe are very necetlary, not only for the un- 


properly on occaſion. 


A bond from one to one. 


Now all men by theſe preſents, that I Abraham Beh. 
of the pariſh of St. Sepulchre's in the city of Foodies: 


ſaid city of London, Eſq : in the ſum of fifty pounds of good 
and lawful money of Great Britain, to be paid to the ſaid Jobn 


Melver, or to his certain attorney, his executors, adminiſtrators, 


heirs, executors, and adminiſtrators, firmly by theſe preſents 


ſealed with my ſeal. Dated this twenty-firſt day of January, in 


Se 
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the Third, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, ind 
Ireland, King defender of the faith, and fo forth, and in the 
year of our Lord One thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety three 


Phe condition of this obligation is ſuch, that if the above 


dounden Abraham Darnell, his heirs, executors, or adminiſtra- 
tors, do well and truly pay, or cauſe to be paid, to the above- 


named John Melver, his executors, or adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, 
| the full ſum of twenty five pounds of good and lawful money of 


| Great Britain, on the twentieth day of Auguſt next enſuing the 
date hereof with lawful intereſt thereof; then this obligation to 


be void, or elſe to remain, continue, and be in full force and | 


TC 8 
Sealed and delivered (being 
firſt duly flamped) in the 
preſence of n 
Gregory Needy, 


Abraham Darnell, 0 


Note, The mark O in this and the forms ſubſequent, repreſents 


_ the jeal, which in this and all thoſe in which it appears, ought to 
be affixed ; the perſon who executes any of them {a Wil excepted 
concerning which directions will be given in its place 1s, in the 
preſence of the witneſſes ty take off the ſeal (that is the inſtrument 
with which the impreſſion is made and taking the paper or parch- 
ment in his ur her right hand, is to pronounce theſe words, I de- 
liver this my act and deed for the purpoſe within mentioned. 
) 8 

: KAT all men by theſe preſents, that I John Jenkins of 
1 the city of Chicheſter, in the county of Suſſex, victual— 
ler, do acknowledge myſelf indebted to Martin Money man of 


CK 


Eaſt Grinſtead in the county aforeſaid, grazier, in the ſum of 
twenty pounds of good and lawful money of great Britain, to be 


paid unto the ſaid Martin Money man, his heirs, executors, ad- 
miniſtrators, or aſſigns, in or upon the 2gth day ôf September 


next enſuing the date hereof, without fraud or further delay ; Þ 


for and in the conſideration of which payment well and truly to 
be made and done, I bind myſelf, my heirs, executors, and 
adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, in the penal ſum of forty pounds, of 
the like lawful money, firmly by theſe preſents. In witneſs 
| whereof J have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal this twenty fifth 


= day of March, in the thirty-fixth year of the reign of our ſo- 


vereign King George the third, and in the year of our Lerd 

God 1797. | | DES FE 

Signed, ſealed, and deli- F.. 
vered in the preſence of | Jon Jenkins, O 
Titus Teſtimony. 7 ns 
Andrew Affiday it. 
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A ſhort Gill or note of one's hand. 


NOW all men by theſe preſents, that I Peter penny leſo, 

of the pariſh of St. Saviour's Southwark in the county of 
Surry, blackſmith, do owe, and own myſelf to ſtand indebted to 
Robert Rich, of the pariſh of St. Andrew, Holborb, in the 
county of Middleſex,Gent. inthe juſt and due ſum of hve pounds 
of lawful money of GreatBritam, which by theſe preſents I pro- 
miſe to pay unto him theſaid Robert Rich, at or upon the bxth 
day of October nextenſuing the date hereof; for the true pet- 
formance of which payment, well and truly to be made, and iu 
witneſs hereof, 1 haveſet my hand to theſe preſents this Afth 
day of May 1797. 


r OP. CTY LS 


Peter Pennyleſs 1 
Among men of bulinefs, the following cond is commonly uſed, 
| and is equally effettual in law. 
. 1 Promiſe to pay to Mr. Robert Rich, or r his order; the ſom 
i -- of five pounds, five months after ante; for value rece1veu, 
o tis fifth 5 of May 1797, by, Peter Pennyleſs. 
-d | This note is transferable to another, If Robert Rich write 


ne | his name on the back thereof: but then if Peter Pennyleſs TOO. 7 
ut not FO 15 Robert Rich is liable thereto. I 
A | A penal bill from 1000 to on. 


| : K NOW all men by theſe preſents, That we Laurence I. ack- 
| leſs and Peter Pauper, both of the pariſh of Saint Dun. 
of ſtan, Stepney, in the county of Middleſex, weavers, do ack- 


1. || nowledge and own ourſelves to ſtand indebted to Gabrie! i 
of || Greedy, of the pariſh of St. Olave, Southwark, in the county W 
of | of Surry, felt-maker, in the juſt and due ſum of ten pounds, ot WH 
bo | good and lawful money of Great Britain, to be paid unto him 1 
d- che ſaid Gabriel Greedy, his heirs, executors, adminiſtrators, MM 
\er Or aſſigns, at or upon the thirteenth day of October next eofu- "Fj 
= ing the date hereof, without fraud or further delay : for and in 

to | conſideration of which pay ment well and truly to be made, we 


nd do bind our heirs, executors, and adminiſtrators, in the penal 
of | ſum of twenty pounds of the like lawful money, firmly by tele 
eſs | Preſents. In witneſs whereof, we have hereunto ſet our hands 
fih and ſeals, this fixteenth day 'of February, in the thurty-fixih 
ſo. | year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord King George the third, 
org | Oc. and in the year of our r Lord One thouſand ſeven bandred: 
| and ninety-ſeven, 

Signed, fealed and deli- Lau. Luckleſs, O 
3 vered in the preſence of ; Peter Pauper G 
| Titus Teſtimony. | 

Andrew Afhdavit. Xx: C £ 3 : 
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| Nete, That bills without penalty are of no more force or laſl- 
ing than book debts, as they are not ſealed; yet they are eſteem- 
ed better ſecurity, becauſe the party's hand, if he contends, may 
be proved againit him, but oft times on an adjuſtment of ac- 
counts, it is uſeful to have the party's hand to the book, which Þ _ 
is as valid as the other; but in my opinion, there ought 0 be 4 
a2 witneſs to either of them. | | 

Note aljo, All obligations ought to be in Engliſh, and the | 

: words at length; they may be ſuited to any condition, by only | 
altering the name or names, place or places of abode,. title * oo 
titles, ſum or ſums of money, date, c. 1 
Every bond, letter of attorney, indenture, and other things | < 
to which a ſex "is. affixed, wills excepted, muſt, to render it 4 
elictiual, be ſtamped with a four ſhillings flamp. 1 
This you may proceed of yourſelf, and ſave the charge. of 11 
going too far diſtant to a ſcrivener, or an attorney, here being | £ 
no other charge on but the ape PSs. and Four 0 own 


1 a A  ”o 


trouble of writing. = 5 ! 0 
| 4 letter of Attorney. 0 [2M 

Jen NOW all men n by theſe preſents, That 1 Charles 8 5 
of Lewes, in the county of Suſſex, apothecary, (for di- 5 

vers conſiderations and good cauſes me hereunto moving,) hav- | _- 
ing made, ordained, conſtituted, and appointed, and by theſe 5 


-preſents do make, oda, conſtitute, and appoint, my truſty 
_ Friend William Wagſtaff, of Pemſey, in the county afordſaid, I g. 
Gentleman, my true and lawful attorney, for me, in my name, 
aud to my ule, to aſk, demand, recover, or receive of and from 
"A; By of Rye, in the ſaid county, the ſum of forty pounds; 
giving and by theſe preſents granting to my ſaid attorney, my of 
ole and full power and authority, to take, purſue and follow 1 
duch legal courſes, for the recovery, receiving, and obtaining e 
of the ſame, as I myſelf might or could do, were I perſonally 


D 
preſent ; and upon the receipt of the ſame, acquittances, and 15 
other ſufficient diſcharges for me, and in my name, to make, n 
ſign, ſeal aud deliver; as alſo, one or more attorney or attor- 4 


neys under him 20 ſubſtitute or appoint, and again, at his plea- 
ure, to revoke 3 and further to do, perform or execute for me, 
and in my name, all and ſingular thing or things which ſhall or 
may be necellary, touching and concerning the premiſes, are 
Fully theroughly, and entirely, as I the ſaid Charles Careful, 
in my own perſon, ought or could do in and about the ſame | 
ratify ing, Soni. and condmings whatſoever wy ſaid attor- | 
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mey ſhall lawfully do, or cauſe to be done in and about the ex- 
ecution of the premiſes, by virtue of theſe preſents. In witneſs 
whereof, I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, the ſixth day 
of May, in the thirty-ſixth year of the reign of our ſovereign 


| Lord George the Third, by the grace of God King of Great | 


| Britain, &c. and in the year of our Lord One thouſand ſeven 


Ir 


hundred and ninety-ſeven, 
: A Letter of Attorney, by a Seaman. 8 


NOW all men by theſe preſents, That I Timothy Tar- 
paulin, mariner, now belonging to his Majeſty's ſhip the 
Creſcent, for divers good cauſes and conſiderations me there— 
unto moving, have, and by theſe preſents do make my truſty 


friend Henry Hearty, citizen and baker of London, (or my be- 


loved wife Penelope Tarpaulin), my true and lawful attorney, 


for me in my name, and for my uſe, to aſk, demand, and re- 


ceive, of and from the Right Honourable the Treaſurer and 


pay maſter to his Majeſty 's navy, and the Commiſſioners of prize 5 


money, and whom elſe it may concern, as well as all ſuch wages, 
and pay bounty-money, prize-money, andall other ſum or ſums 


of money whatſoever, as now are, and which hereafter ſhall or 
may be due, or payable unto me; alſo all ſuch penſions, ſala- 


ries, ſmart-money, or all other money and things whatſoever, 


which now are, or at any time hereafter ſhall or may be due to 


me, for my lervice, or otherwiſe in any one of his Majeſty's 
ſhip or fhips, frigates or vellels ; giving and hereby granting 
unto the ſaid attorney, full and whole power, to take, purſue, 
and follow ſuch legal ways and courſes, for the recovery, receiv- 
ing and obtaining, and diſcharging upon the ſaid ſum or ſums 


of money, or any of them, as I myſelf might or could do, were 


I perſonally preſent : and I do hereby ratify, allow, and con- 
firm, all and whatever my attorney ſhall lawfully do, or cauſe 
to be done, in and about the execution of the premiſes, by vir- 
tue of theſe preſents. In witneſs whereof, I have hereunto ſet 


my hand and ſeal this ſeventeenth day of December One thou- 


4 


{and ſeven hundred and ninety-fix. Cn, „ 

WE. Nino Tarpaulin. O 

5 Al. foort will in a legal form. 5 
N the name of God, Amen. I William Weakly, of the city 

of London, haberdaſher, being very ſick and weak} in (or, 

in perfect health of) body, but (or, and) of perfect mind and 


memory, thanks be given to God ; calling unto mind the mor- 


tality of my body, and knowing that it is appointed for all men 


joy ed. 
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1 die, do make and odain this my laſt will and teſtament ; 


that is to ſay, principally and firſt of all, I give and recommend 


my ſoul into the hand of Almighty God that gave it, and my 
body I recommend to the earth, to be buried in decent Chriſti- 


aan burial, at the deſcretion of my executors, nothing doubting 
but at the general reſurrection 1 {hall receive the ſame again, by | 


the mighty power of God. And as touching ſuch wocidly eſtate 
wrath it has pleaſed God to bleſs me in this lite, 
_ demiſe, and N of che lame 1 in che fo! lowing manner and 
Form. 


Firſt, [ give and beguenth to Elizabeth, my > early Galea 


wife, the ſum of hive hundred pounds of lawful money of Eng- 
land, to be raiſed and levied out of my eſtate, together with all 


my houſehold goods and debts, and moveable effects. 


Alſo, I give to my well beloved daughter Elizabeth Weakly, [ 
| Whom I lkewiſe conſtitute, make, and ordain the ſole execu-Þ 
trix of this my laſt will and keit. ment, all and ſingular my lands, | 
meſſusges, and tenements by her freely to be poſſeſſed and en- 


And 1 do hereby utterly difallow, revoke, and diſ- 


annula!l and every other former teſtaments, wills, legacies, be- 
queſts, and execuiors, by me in any wiſe before named, willed, 
and bequeathed : ratifying and confirming this, and no other; 
to be my laſt will and teſtament. 
hereunto ſæt my hand and ſeal this twelfth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord One thouſand ſeven hundred and bibety⸗ even. 
Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, pro- 
nounced, and declared by the 
aid William Weakly, as lis 
laſt wil and teſlament in 
lis preſence, and in the pre- 
fence. of each other, have 
hereto ſubſcribed our names, 
Henry Hardy. 
Samuel Short. 


William Wortle. 


| Will, Weakly, O 


The teſtator, after taking off ſhe ſeal, 0 in the pre fence 
of the witneſſes, pronounce theſe words, 1 publiſh and declare 


this to be my laſt will and leſtament. 

Note, If a will be already made, and the perſon bach no IRE 
toalter it, but to add ſomething more, there may be affixed the 
following codicil or ſchedule to it, aud. it vil itand good 1 in law 

2s part of the will, | 


I give, 


to of PI . oO 2&9 SS . 


In witneſs whereof, ] have! 


| Weakly, of the City of London, Haberdaſher ; have made and 


and lawful Money of England, to be paid unto him the ſaid 
William Weakly, by my Executrix, out of my Eſtates and my 
Will and Meaning is, that this Codici! be adjudged to be a 


ſand Seven Hundred and Ninety-ſeven. 


> > Willan Key. - - 
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Be it known to all Men by theſe Preſents, That 1 William 


declared my laſt Will and Teſtament in Writing, bearing date 
the 12th Day of April One Thouſand Seven Hundred and 
Ninety-ſeven, I the ſaid VilliamWeatly, by this preſent Codicil, 
do ratify and confirm my ſaid laſt Will and Teſtament : and 
do further give and bequeath unto my loving Couſin and God- 
ion Wilkam Weakly, junior, the Sum of Fiay Pounds of good 


Part and Parcel of my laſt Will and Teftament ; and that all 
Things therein mentioned and contained be faithfully and truly 

performed, and is fully and amply in every reſpect, as if the 
fame were declared and ſet down in my ſaid laſt Will and Tefta- 
ment, Witneſs my Hand this Twentieth Day of April, One thou- 
Si ned in the preſence 0 „ 
V WILLIAM W EARLY. O 


„„ ff ivail or On 


+ ty all People to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, I George 
- Generous do ſend Greeting. Know ye, That I the ſaid 
George Generous, of the Pariſh of Pancras, in the County of 
LTiddleſex, Brick-maker, for and in Conſideration of the 
Love, Good-will, and Affection, which I have and do bear 
towards my loving Siſter, Sarah Sorrowful, of the ſame Pariſh 
and County, Widow, have given and granted, and by theſe 

Preſents do freely give and grant unto the ſaid Sarah Sorrow- 


Jul, her Heirs, Executors, or Adminiſtrators, all and ſingular 
my goods and Chattels, now being in my preſent Dwelling- 


ence 


clare 


nind 
} the 
1 law 


houſe in the Pariſh aforeſaid, known by the Name of Fiſher's 
Figgary, of which (before the ſigning of theſe Preſents) I have 
dehvered her, the ſaid Sarah Sorrowful, an Inventory figned 
with my own Hand, aud hearing even Date, to have and to 

hold all the ſaid Goods and Chattles in the ſaid Premiſes or 
Dwelling-houſe, to her the ſaid Sarah Sorrouful, her Heirs, 
Executors, or Adminiſtrators, from henceforth, as her and 
their proper Goods jand Chattles abſolutely without any Man- 
ner or Condition, In witneſs whereof, I have hereunto put 


himſelf Apprentice to Samuel! Carpenter, Citizen and 
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my Hand and Seal, this Fifth Day of October, One Thouſand 
Seven Hundred and Ninety-ſix. | SE 

Signed, Sealed, and Deli- 
vered in the preſence of 
WW 


Thomas Farr, 


Note, This Precedent may le extended to the giving away of 


Cattle, Corn, Houſe or Land, if not entailed, Ec. but the F ar- þ 


|  ticulars mufl be named, Sc. 1 
1 An Indenture of Apprenticeſhip. 


r "HIS Indenture witneſſeth, That George Raymond, Son of | 
I HQobert Raymond, late of Romſey in the County of Suſſex, 


hath put himſelf, and by theſe Preſents doth 3 put 


inen 


Draper of London, to learn his Art, Trade, or Myſtery and 


of the Date hereof, for, and during the full Term of Seven 


Years next enſuing; During all which Time, be the faid Ap-F 
prentice his ſaid Maſter ſhall faithfully ſerve, his Secrets Keep, 
huis lawful Commands every where gladly obey, He ſhall do 


no Damage to his ſaid Maſter, nor ſee it vo be done by others 
without letting or giving Notice thereof to his ſaid Maſter. 
He ſhall not wake his Maſter's Goods, nor lend them unlaw- 
fully to others. He ſhall not commit Fornication, nor con- 
tract Matrimony within the faid Term. At Cards, Diee, nor 
any unlawful Game he ſhall not play whereby his ſaid Maſter 
may be damaged, With his own Goods, or the Goods 01 
others during the ſaid Term, without Licence of his ſaid Mai- 
ter, he ſhall neither buy nor ſell. He ſhall not abſent himſelf 
Day nor Night from his ſaid Maſter's Service without his 
Leave. Nor haunt Alehouſes, Taverns, or Play-houſes : But 
in all Things behave himſelf as a faithful Apprentice ought to 
do, during the ſaid Term. And the ſaid Maſter ſhall uſe the 


utmoſt of his Endeavours to teach or cauſe to be taught and 


gagatter the Manner of an Apprentice to ſerve him from the Day] 


inſtructed, the ſaid Apprentice in the Trade and Myitery he 


_ now profeſſeth, occupieth or followeth and procure and pre 


vide for him the ſaid Apprentice, ſufficient Meat, Drink, ApJ 


parel, Waſhing and Lodging, fitting for an Apprentice; dur- 

ing the ſaid Term. And for the true Performance of all anc 
every the ſaid Covenants and agreements either of the {aid Par: 
ties bind themſelves in theſe Preſents 1 


15 Witneſs whereof: they have interchangeably put their 


Hands and Seals this 16th Day of April, in the 36th Year of 


Reign of our ſovereign Lord GEORGE III. by the Grace of 
God, King of Great-Britain, &c. and in the Year of our Lord 


1 Gop, one Thouſand Seven Hundred and Ninety- ſeven, 


Note, If « an Hottie be inro! 2 before a TFuſlice of the 


Peace, or other proper Officer, (the Chamberlain being ſuch in 
| London) he cannot ſue out his Indenture, but upon Proof of un- 
merciful Uſage, Want of Viftuals, or other Neceſſaries, or his 


| Maſter being incapable of teaching him his Trade, or not cauſing 


it fo to be done at his proper Charge by others. And the ſame holds 
good in relation to a Miſlreſs., But there being no Inrollment, an 
| Indenture may be ſucd out without n * in Cities and 

Corporations, or. 


4 Gare Releaſe. 


- NOW all Men by theſe 53 T hat I Peter Praceable 


of Haſlings in the County of Suffex, Tobacconiſt, have 


remiſſed, releaſed, and for ever quit Claim to Milli ant Mane ; 
of Rye in the County aforeſaid, Fiſh-Chapman, his Heirs, Ex- 
ecutors, and adminittrators, of all and all Manner of Actiop 


and Actions, Suits, Bills, Bonds, Writings, Debts, Dues; 


Duties, Accowpts, Sum and Sums of Money, Leaſes, Mort- 
gages, Judgments by Confeffion, or otherwife obtained, Exe. 


cutions, Extents, Quarrels, Controverſice, T reſpaſſes, Da- 


mages, and Demands whatſoever, which by Law or Equity, or 
otherwiſe ſoever I the ſaid Peter Peateable, againſt the ſaid. 
William Winter ever had, and which I my Heirs, Executors or 
Adminiſtrators, ſhall or may claim, challenge or demand, for 


-by Reaſon, or Means, Colour of any Matter, Cauſe, or T hing 
rhatſoever, to the Day of the Date of the Preſents. In Wit- 


neſs whereof I have hereunto 158 wy Hand and Seal this 15th 


| Dey of April, &. 
Parts PEACES2LE, on 
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The complete GaRDPENWER: or, the Praflice of 
Gardening in all its Branches, for the Twelve 
Months 1 In the Tear. 


aN UARV. 


Ps asuag Ca,. 


„ROST! is to be expected now, and thing! is ſo dangerous . 


to tender Flower roots, and their Shoots for Spring. 
KRanunculuſes, Anemonies and Tulips will be in danger, co- 
ver the Beds to guard them, lay on Peaſeſtraw where they are 


not come up: but where the Shoots appear, place Hoops with | 


| Mats and Cloths upon them. This is the common Practice : 


but in that excellent Work, The Complete Body of Gardening 7 


propoſed and much 


lately Publiſhed, there is a new Method 


eaſier and better. This is to place behind them a Reed-hedge, 


flooping three Feet forward. A Mat is to be let down from | 


9 the Top in ſevere Weather, and taken up in mild. This cer- 


ainly preſerves them, and yet does not draw them weak, or 
make them tender. 


Cover the Beds and Boxes of Seedling Flowers; ; and take | 


| off the Defence when the weather 1s milder. | 
Clean the Auricula plants, pick of dead Leaves, and ſcrape 


= away the Surface of the Mould ; put freſh Mould in the place 


of it, and ſet the Pots up to the Brim in the Mould i in a dry 

Bed, and place behind them a Reed-hedge. 

Cons Carnation-plants from Wet, and defend them from 
Mice and Sparrows. 


1 GanpEx. 


| Throw up ſome new Dung in a Heap to heat, that it may 

be ready to make Hot beds both for the early Cucumbers and 
Melons in this Part of the Ground, and for raiſing Seeds of 
| Annuals 1 in the Flower-Garden, . 

Dig vp the Ground that is to be ſown with Spring Crops, 

that it may lie and mellow. 
Nurſe the Cauliflower Plants kep t undder Glaſſes carefully ; ; 
ſhut out the Froſt, but in the Middle of milder Days let in a 
little Air : pick up the dead Leaves, and gather up the Mould 
about the Stalks. 


| Make a ſlight Hot-bedin the n Ground for young Sallad-Bhoy] 
ing, and place Hoops over it that it t may be covered in very Mar 


hard Weather, 


Di 


rots 
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Plant Endive for Seed; ; into warm Borders earth and blanch 


| Cellery. 


Sow a few Beans and Peale, ind ſeck and deſtroy Snails and. 
other Vermin. 


Oxcnany any Favir 1 


FPruit- trees; whether in Orchards, or Elpaliers, or againf | 


| Walls, demand the ſame general Management. 


8 


Cut out dead Wood and irregular Branches, clean the Stumps | 


and Boughs from Moſs with a hollow Iron, and repair Eſpa- 


llad- 


liers, faſtening the Stakes and Poles with Nails and Wire, by 


ty ing the Shoots down with Twigs of Oſter. 


Place Stakes by all new planted Trees: and cut Grafts to : 


be rendys lay them 1 in 1 the 8 under a warm Wall. 


FEBRUARY. 
Pueacunsy CanDen, 


Make Hot-beds for annual Flowers with the Das laid up 
for that Purpoſe, and ſow them upon a good. Thickneſs of 
Mould, laid regularly over the Dung. 

Tranſplant perennial Flowers and hardy Shrubs, Canterbury | 
Bells, Lilacs, and the like. Break up and new lay the Gravel 
Walks. Weed, rake and clean the Borders, and where the 
Box of the Edging i is decayed, make it up with a freſh planta- 


tion. 
Sow Auricula and Polythanthus Seeds in Boxes; theſe ſhould 


be made of rough Boards fix Inches deep, with Holes at the 
Bottom for the running off of Water: they muſt be filled with 


light Mould, and the Secds ſcattered thinly over the Surface 
then ſome more Mould muſt be lifted over them a Quarter of 
an Inch thick, and they my be ſet where they can enjoy the 
Morning "I Fo 


Plant out Carnations 1 into Pots for flowering. 


* 


Pg 


KiTCHen GARDEN. 


Dig and levil Beds * ſowing Radiſhes oy” 1 Care 
rots and Parſnips 3 and Dutch Lettuce, Leck and Spinage, 
hould alio be ſown now: Alſo Beets, Salſafy, Sorrel and 


very ee with any other of the hardy Kinds. 


D 
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Make up the Hot-beds for early Cucumbers, and low Cau- 
| lift wer Secds and ſome others. 
Plant Beans and ſow Peaſe : the beſt Way i in theſe aſeful 


ſtill be a conſtant Supply at the due Seaſon for the Table. 


Dwarf, white, and Batierſea Beans are the beſt Sorts. They 


muſt have air in the Middle of mild Days when they are up, a and 


once in two Days they mult be gently watered, 
"Tx bla: 


Jeruſa Artichokcs. 
Oxcuary AND Frvim Ganbrx. 


Moſt Kinds of Trecs may now be pruned, though it is bet- 
ter to do it to the generality in Autumn, Whatever has been 
omitted at that Seaſon in this Artitle muſt be done now, the 
hardieſt Kinds being pruned firſt, and ſuch as are more tender 
at the latter End of the Month, when there will Le little Dan- 
rer of their ſuffering from the Froits in the wounded parts. 
Tranſplant Fruit-trees to Places where they are wanted : 
opening a large Hole, ſettling the Earth carefully about their 
Roots, and nailing them at once to the Wall, or faſtening them 
= up to ſtrong Stekcs. Nail up the tenderer Trees with Care, 
ad uncover the Figtrees by degrees, which have been protected 
q from Froſt by Mats. Sow the Kernels, of Apples and Pears, 
and the Stones of wa for Stocks, and keep off Birds that 
cat Buds off Fruit-trees. 


N 
| | the. Bede where they grew in Winter; and plant Potatoes aud 
{ erifalem b „„ 
' 
| 
- 
N 
, 
| 
| 
? 


PLEASURE GARDEN, 


| 

| 

9 
„ 3 MARCH, 
| 


Watch the Beds of tender Flowers, and throw Mats over 


: them ſupported by Hoops in hard Weather, 


Contiue tranſplant ting all the hardy P erennial BAM rooted. 


Flowers, Sweet-williams, Golden rods and the like. 

| Dig vp the Earth with a ſhovel about thoſe which were 

Planted in Autumn. and clean the Ground between them. 
All the Pots of flowering Plants muſt now be dreſſæd. Pick 

off dead Leaves, remove the Earth at the Top, and put fre} 

in the Place, then give them a gentle watcring, and ſet them 

| ir their Places for fowaing in deing this teke care the root! 


7 hings is to low a new Crop every tortwight, that if one ſuc- 
ceeds and another fails, as will often be the caſe, there may 


P ant Kidney Beans upon a Hot-bed for an early Crop. The 


nt Cabbages, plant out $2/-{a and Cos Lettuce from 


= £6 


— — 


bs allo the large Peaſe, Rouncerals and Grey. 


are not wounded « and repeat the Watering once in three days. 
Poppies, Catchflics, aud all the carly annual Plants. 


1 | for this purpoſe a ſhowery day ſhould be cholen. New Hot- 


| Roots, 
Days, and make Aſparagus "Fae : 


them out tor a new Crop, leaving four from each good Root 


to be ready for Uſe, are now to be brought into ſervice, thoſe 


a 
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The third Week in March is the time to ſow ſweet Peale, 
The laſt W cek 1 is proper tor tranſplanting E. vergreens: and 


beds muit be made to receive the Sccdlings of aunual Flowers 
Failed i in the former. 


KIrCHENX GARDEN. 


Sow in the Beds of the Kitchen Garden ſome Carrots, and 
In better Ground ſow Cabbayes and Savoys 8, alſo Carrots 
and Parſuips for a ſecond CP; and towards the End of the 
Month put in a large Parcel of Beans and Peale. 1 
Sow Parſley aud plant Mint. | 
Sow Cos and Imper rial Lettuce; and tranſplant the finer | 
Kinds. 


In the begianing of the Month ſow | Dutt þ Parſley for the 
The laſt Week wke the: Advanta; ge ff Time, or the ary 


Clear up the Artichoke- roots, ſlip off the weakeſt, and plant 


to bear; and from ſuch as are $08... al to0, 


Dig up a warm Border, and ſow ſome French Beins Let 
them have a dry Soil, and give them no Water till they appear, 


Oxcuanp AxD FrutT Canis. 


The Grafts which were cut Fo. carly and lid! in tlie Crannd | 


of the carlieſt Kinds are to be uted firſt, and the A pple laſt of 
all. 
This done, ct the Gardener look to his ſtocks that were in- 
ulated he) laſt Y car, and take off their Heads, A Haud's 
Breadtit ſhould be left on above the Place: This Holds the 
Bud ſecurely by tying to it, and the Sap riteth more Freely for 
its nouriſhment, | 
he Fruit-trees that were lane laſt Odole- mutt be head- 

ed; and they faould be cut dowu to almoſt four Eyes. Some 
leave only three, but four is much better, the Sap riſeth more 


freely. 
D 
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A PRIL. 


l Carve Ne 


Tie up ſome Stalk 3 of tall Flowers to Ricks, | cut theſe two 
5 Pert owe. thruſt them eight inches into the W nds let 


them be hid among the leaves. 
lean and rake the Ground between them, 


Take of the Slips of Auriculas, and plant them out careful 


ly for an Increaſe. Tranſplant perennial Flowers and Ever- 


greens as in the former Months: and take up the Roots of Col- 1 


chicame, and other annual bulbous Plants. 


vow French Honeyſuckles, Wallflowers, and other "Ro Wy 


Plants upon the natural Ground : and the tenderer Kinds on 
_ Hot-beds. Tranſplant thoſe ſown laſt Month into the ſecond 
Hot- beds. Plant ſome Tuberoſe in a moderate Hot-bed, and 


ſow Carnations and Pinks on the natural gr ound or open * | 


: Gers. 
| Kirennn Gala. ; 


Plant the EM 905 of French Beans; and chuſe hos them 


a a dry warm Border, Plant Cuttings and Sage and other aro- 


matic Plants. Sow Marrowfat peaſe, and 1 8 ſome Beans 
for a late Crop. ö 

Sow Thyme, Sweet Marjoram, and Savory. 

Prepare Dung for making ridges to receive the Cucumber 
and Mclon-Plants deſigned for Bell or Hand glaſſes. 
So young Sallading once in ten Days'3 - aud fow ſome Cos 
Sileſia Lettuces. 

The Seeds of all kinds! being in the Ground look to the grow- 


ing Crops. Clear away the Weeds every where among them, 
aud dig up the Earth between the Rows of Beans, Peale, and 


all other Kinds that are planted at Diſtances. This gives them 
' a ſtrong Growth and brings them much ſooner to Terfection, 


1 than can be done by any other Method, ny” 
Draw up the Mould to the {talks of the 88 and Cau- 


Lfower plants; and in cold Nights cover the Glaſſes over the 
_ early Cucumyers and Melons. | 


| Oncuany AND | Favir GarDen, 


Look to the Fruit-trees againſt Walls oy Eſpaliers, Take 
; of all Tea __ and train foch as riſe Kindly. | 


4 
* 


41 
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Thin Apricots upon the Trees, for there are uſually many 
more tlran can ripcn : and the ſooner this is done, the better 
the others ſucceed... _ 1 8 Fs | 
Water new pianted Trees. | 
Plant Cutting of V 1nes, and look over the grown ones. Nip 
off proper Shoots, When wwe rife from the Ey 6, aps 
take off che weakeſt, | 
Weed vbirawberry-beds 3 cut of X the Strings; ſtir the Earth 
between them; and once in three Days water them. | 
Dig up the Earth in the Border near Fruit-trees, Never 
plant any large Kind of Flowers or Kitchen Things upon them: 
And it is better if nothing be lown or ee on theſe Borders, 
they all ar ve the Fruit. 


MAY. 
PLEASURE GARDEN. 


Obſerve where the 3 of Sowbreads are decay ed ; take 
np the Roots laying them carefully by till the time of bla. 
ing. 

8. 
Take up the Hyacinth-roots which have done flowering, A 5 
lay them ſideways in a Bed of dry rich Mould, leaving the ſtem 


and Leaves out to die aw ay ; this Practice g greatly {trengthe "ng. 


the Roots. 
Roll the Gravel- wilks carefully and Equity, and keep the 


| Graſs clean mow'd. 


Clean all the Borders from Weeds ; take off all ſtraggling 
Branches from the large Flow ering Plants, and train then up 
in a handſome Shape. 

Plant out French and African Marygolds, with other Au- 
tumnals, from the Hot-Beds, the laſt Week ot this Month, 
chufing a cloudy warm Day. 

Tie up the Stalks of Carnations, Plant Cuttings of the 
Lychais and Lychnideas, and ſow the ſmall Annuals, Candy- 
tuft, and Venus Looking-glaſs, in the open Ground. 

Pot. the tender Annuals, as Balſams, Amaranths, and the 
like, and {et them in a Hot-Bed Frame till Summer is more 


advanced for planting them in the open Ground, 


Krcuzxn GARDEN. 


Water once in two oy the Pe aſe, Beans, and other large 
wing Plants. | D.d 3--- 
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Deftroy the Weeds in all parts of the Ground, and dig uy 
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the Earth between the Rs 7 and about the Stet ems of all larger 


Kinds. 


Sow ſmall Sallading, onee in ten Days, as in che foimer 


Month: And at the fame Time chuſe a warm Border, and 1 5 
| {ome Purſlain ; ſow alſo Endive and plant Beans and Peaſe fo 


a very large Crop ; ; and French Beans to ſucceed the pg hae 


The great Care in theſe Kind 3 is to have theſe ſeveral = roun As. 


freſh and young throughout the Seaſon, 


Chuſe a moiſt Day, and an Hour before Sun- ſet plant out. 
ſome Savoys, Cabbages, and red C -abbages, draw the Earth 
| carefully up ro their ane, aud give them A few careful Wa- 


te * 


Oxcuany AND FavIT Canpen, | 


1 any freſh Shoots have ſprouted. upon the Frait-trees in. 
Eipaliers, or againlt Walls nip ther: off, and train the proper 
Ones to the Wall or N at due diſtances, and 1 in a regular 1 
Wanner. 0 
Look over the Vines 4 ; hop: every Hoot that has Fruit upon 
it, to three Eyes beyond the Fruit. Then train the Branches 


regularly to the Wall, and let ſuch as are deſigned for next 


Year's eb grow ſome time longer; their Leaves will 
give a proper | 


ade to the Fruit. 
Water the new planted Trees, and keep the Vonder about 


| the old ones clear; and finally pick off Snails and other Ver- 


| Willi, 
JUNE. 


_ ASURE een, 


Thuſe EY 3 of à mild ſhowery Day, and plant out 


into the open Ground the tender Annuals hitherto kept in Pots 
in the Hot-bed Frames; they muſt be carefully looſened from 


the Sides of the Pot, and ſhaken out with all the Mould abòut 


them; a large Hole mult be opened for each, they muſt be 


5 placed upright in it, and when ſettled in the Ground, by a 
gentle Watering, muſt be ticd up to Sticks, 


Let Pinks, Carnations, and Sweet- 1 be laid this 
Month for an Increaſe, Let the Layers be covered lightly, 


2 Aud watered every other diy 2 little at a time. 


* Spring Flowers being now over, and their Leaves fad- 


+ 
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ed, che Roots muſt be taken up and laid by for planting again 


at a proper Oeaſon. Snowdrops, Winker-uaconite, and the 
like are to be thus Wanaged. 


The Hyacinth Roots, laid flat in the Ground, muſt now be 5 


taken up, the dead Leaves nipped off, and the Mould; and 


when clean they mult be laid upon a Mat i in an airy Room to 


| harden, and then laid by, 


Tulip Roots muſt now be taken up alſo as the Leaves "CLIN 
and the like Method mult be tollowed with Anemonies and 


Ranunculuf es. 


| Cut the Cups or Pods of the Carnations that” are near blow: 
ing, in three or four Places, that they may blow regularly. 
Inoculate ſome of the finc Kinds of Roſes. | 


Kitenzs Ganven. | 


x 
' Tranſplant the Cauliflower Plants ſown in 2 Give them 


a rich Bed and frequent Waterings, 


Plant out Ihyme and other lavoury Plants for wn before, and 
in the ſame Manner ſhade and Water them. 

Take the advantage of ſome cloudy Weather to ſow Tur- 
nips ; and if there be no e water the Ground. once in 
two Days. : = 
So Brocoli upon a rich warm Border, and plant e out Celle- 
ry for blanching. This muſt be planted in Trenches a Foot and 
a half Deep, and the Plants muſt be ſet a F out aſunder i in the 
Rows. 

Endive ſhould alſo be Nantes out for We but in this 
the plants ſhould be ſet fifteen Inches aſunder, and at the ſame 
Time ſome Endive- ſeed mult be ſown for a ſecond Crop. Pick 
up Snails ; and in the up Evenings kill the naked go 


Oncnany AND FRUIr Gan 


Repeat the taking off fore. right Shoots upon Walls wd Eſe- 
palier-trees, which we directed laſt Month 3 Train proper 
Branches to their Situation, where they are wanted; once 
again thin the Wall-Fruit ; leave Nectarines at 4 inches Diſ- 
tance, and Peaches at five; none ncarer ; the fruit will be her 
and the Tree ſtronger for nex! Year, | 

Inoculate the Apricots, and chuſe for this Operation a cloudy 


Evening, Water new-plantcd Trecs, and Pick up Snails and 
other Vermin, 


* iS 

* 
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JULY. 
PIEASURE Genn. 


Roll the Grave! frequently, aud mow the Grafs, 

Clip Bon Edging z cut aud trim Hedges: and look over 
all the Borders; clearing them from Weeds, and Rirring up 
the Mould between the Plants. a 
Inoculate Roſes aud Jelfamines of all the Kinds that cbs 
this Propagation ; and any of che other lowering Shrubs, 

Take up the Roots of Fritillaries and Maragous, and others 
of this Sort that are paſt lowering ſome Pime. | 

Gather the Seeds of the Flowers you deſian to propagate, 
aud lay them upon a Shelf in an airy Room in the Pods. When 
they are well hardened, tie them up in Paper-bags, and do not 
take them out of the Pods till they are to be ſown, 

Lay Pinks and Sweet-willams, as the former in Earth. . 
Cut 4 the Stalks of thoſe Plants which have done flower- 
ing, and which you do not keep for ſeed ; and tie up theſe 


now coming into Þ lower to ſticks, as we directed tor the Cars 


lier Kinds. 1 : 
_ Sow Lupines, Larkſpurs, and the Uke, on ay, warm ; Bor- 
ders, t to ſtand the Winter, and flower 8 next Year, 


Kirch Cano. 


Sow a Crop of French Beans to come in 1 when the! y will 
be very acceptable. | 
Clear all the Ground from Weeds.” Tr # 9 
Dig between the Rows of Beans and Peaſe; Mow the 
Ground, about the Artichokes among the Cabbage Kinds, 
Water the Crops in dry Weather, | 
Spinage ſeed will be ready for gathering now, as alſo that 
of the Melſ Onion, and ſome others; take them carefuly 
oft, and dry them in the ſhade, 
Take up large Onions, and ſpread them upon Mats to dry 
for the Winter. 
Clear away. the Stalks of Beans and Peaſe that have done 
bearing. 
Watch the Melons as they Ripen, and give them very little 
Water. 


Water Cucumbers more fr ecly, 


» As 


me 
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Oxcuarny AND Frvir Can. 


Incculate Peaches and deckatines, 8 
Take off al il fore. right Shoots 1 in tae Eſpalier and Wall-fruit 


\ Trees. 


Hang Phials of Honey and Water upon the Fruit Trees, and 
look carefully for Snails, Keep the Borders where the Fruit 
Trees ſtand, clear from Weeds, and ſtir the Earth avout them. 
This will greatly afſiſt the Fruit in ripening. 

Look to the Fruit Press that have been crafted and budded 
the laſt ſeaſon, Sce that there are no ſhoors from the Stocks. 
Whenever theſe riſe take them off, for they will rob the intend- | 
ed Growth of its nouriſhment. 


Look carefully to the new planted Trees; ; water them often 


and whatever Shoots they property make, faſten co the Wall or 
Ef palier, 


Repeat the Care of the Vi ines, take of i impr oper Shoots, a ; 
nail any that are looſe to the Wall, Let no Weeds riſe in the 
Ground about them, for they will exhauſt che 3 


; _ﬀy — e's F ruit, 


AUGUST. 
8 RE Re] 


See whether the Layers of Sweet-williams, Carnations, and 


the like be rooted ; tranſplant ſuch as are, and give frequent 2 


gentle Waterings to the others to promote it. 

Dig up a mellow Border, and draw Lines at five Inches 
Diſtance lengthwiſe and acroſs ; in the Centre of the ſquares 
plant the ſeedling Poly anthuſes, one in each ſquare. 

In the ſame e plant out the Seedling Auriculas, ſhade 
them till they have taken Root, and water them once in tweus 
ty-four Hours. 

Cut down the ſtalks of Plants that have done flowering. Save 
the ſeeds you want as they ripen. 

Water the tender Annuals every Evening. | | 
So Anemonies and Ranunculuſes, as alſo Fritillary, Tulip, 
aud Narciſſus ſeed. 

Dig up a Border for early Tulip- roots, and others for Hya- 
cinths, Anemonies and Ranunculuſes, Sow Annuals to Rand 


through the Winter, and ſhift Auriculas into freſh Pots. 


N he Young Man's be Companion | 


KirTcarn Ganpex, 


Sow ſome Spinage upon a rich Border, and on ſuch another 7 
fow Onions, Thoſe two Crops will live through the Winter, 
unleſs very ſevere, and be valuable in Spring. The ſecond 
Meek in Auguſt fow Cabbage-ſeed of the carly Kinds: and a 
| Week after that ſow Cauliflower-ſced. This will afford the 
Plants that are to be nurſed up under Bell-glafſes in the Win- 
ter. Some of theſe may alſo be ventured in a very well defend- 
ed ſituation open. The laſt Week of this Month ſow another |} 7 
Crop, to ſupply the place of thele in cafe of Accidents ; for 8 
if the ſeaſon be very levere, they may be loft and if very mild 
they will run to ſeed in Spring. Theſe laſt Crops muſt be de- 
' * fendedbya Hot-bed Frame, 2 2 and they will Rand out and REP 


deficiencies. 


Soy Lettuces, the Cabbage and brown Dutch Kinds in a a 

warm and well- ſheltered Piece of Ground, p 
Tranſplant ſome of the Lettuces fown Galle in warm and t! 
| well-ſheltered Borders. b. 


Take up Garlic k, and ſpread it on a Mat to e z in the 
| fame manner take up Onions and Rocambole : : and at the! latter | 
end of the month. Sha lots. e | n 


| Oncnany AND Favir Garprx. | 


Watch the Fruit on your r altrees; and keep off devour- 
ers which there are numberleſs Kinds now, ſwarming about 
them. Shoot all Birds, pick up Snails, and hand Bottles oi th. 
ſweet Water for Flies and Waſps. _ | | 

Faſten looſc Branches, and rather Fruit carchully as it ri. dei 
Pens. | 1 2 

Once more go round tlie V yy pull off thoſe 3 Sta 
Branches ſo very luxuriantly produced at this Time. See that thr 
the Fruit is not ſhaded by looſe Branches, and keep the Por- it a 


ders clear of Weeds. This tends more than 1s imaginedto tlie ] 
| well-ripening of the Fruit. 975 9925 hay 
| . „„ and 
SEPTEMBER. ve 

| tcre 


PLEASURE GARDEN, 


A new Kind of Work begins this: Month ; which i is, pre a- 
ing for the next ſeaſon. Tear up the annuals that have one. 
th 
flowering, and cut down ſuch Perennials as are paſt their beauty 


a 
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bring in other Perennials from the N urfery Beds, and plant 
them with care at regular diſtances. 


Take up the Box edgings where they are Oub-grown their 
proper fize, and part and plant them afreſh. 
Plant Tulips and other Flower Roots. | 
Slip Polyanthuſes, and place them in rich thady Borders, Gel 
Sow the ſeeds of Flower-de-luces and Crown imperial as alſo 


of Auriculas, and Polyanthuſes according to the. Method we 
delivered before. 


Alſo part the Roots of We dee Piony; and others 
of theſe Kinds. In the laſt Week tran! folant hardy flowering 
Shrubs; and they will be 1 in perfection next Summer. 


Kirche GARDEN, | 


Sow Lettuces of various Kinds, Sileba, Con and Dutch; 


> | and when they come up ſhelter them carefully. The e 

practice 15 to ſhelter them under Hand-glaſles; but they will 

d thrive better under a — Reed- hedge, tuch as WC deſcribed 
before. | 

o 8 Make up freſh warm Beds wah the 3 that has lain a 


er Month in the Heap. Plant the Spawn in thele beds upon Paſ- 
I ture Mould, the fame they were found in; and raile the Top 
of the bed to a Ridge, to throw off Wet. 


Look to the Turnip-beds, and thin them, . the Tur- 
| nips at fix inches diſtance. | „ 
ur- Weed the Spinage, Onions, and other new-ſown Plants. 
Tranſplant Sage, Lavender, and ſweet Plants, Larth up 
of || the Callery-; as it grows up it Height. 


| Sow young Sallading upon warm and well ſheltered Bor- 
t ri- ders. 55 
5 Clean Aſparagus Bod | in this Mannir Cut down the. 
ling Stalks, and pare the Earth off the Surface of the Alleys, 
that 6 this upon the. Beds half an Inch thick, and iprinkle over 
Bor- it a little Dung from an old Melon Bed. 
o the. Dig up the Ground where Summer Crops have ripen'd; and 
Play it in Ridges for the Winter. Theſe ſnould be difpoſed: Eaft 
land Welt, and turned once in two Months, they have thus the 
Advantage of a Fallow. 


Plant tome Beans and ſow ſome AW on warm and well ſhel. 
tered Borders to ſtand out the Winter. 


Genn AND Favir Gazvrn, 


repay The Fruit muſt now be gathered with care every Day, and 
_ the belt Lime is an Hour after Sun rite, Then it ſhould be 


4 


eaut 


** * 
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laid in a 4 place till uſed. Such as is vathiered | in che Mid- 
dle of the Day is always flabby. 


Keep Birds from the Grapes, for as they 1 now begin to 


ripen they will be in continual danger. 


| Tranſplant Gooleberries and Currants ; and a Straw- 
berries and Raſberries; they will be Foe W Winter, and 


fouriſh the ſucceeding ſeaſon,” 
o T OBER. 
5 Puracunr Carve, 


Is all the bulbous Ka for Sen owerlag be . into 


the Ground, Narciſſus, Maragon, Tulips, and ſuch Ranun- 


| culuſes and 1 as were not planted ſooner. 


Tranſplant Columbines, Monk ſhood, and all kinds of Gbrous 


| ated Perennials. 
Place the Auriculas and Carnations that are in Pots under | 


ſhelter. 


Some lay the Pots on one fide, but that ſpoils the Bud Tor 
next Year's Flowering. The belt way is by means of a flop- 
ing reed hedge. Dig up a dry Border, and if not dry enou h 


naturally dig in ſome ſand. In this ſet the Pots up to the 


_ Brim. Place the reed hedge floping behind them, and faſten 
a mat to its top that may be let down in bad weather. 


Take off the dead Leaves of the Auriculas before they are 
thus planted. 


Bring into the Garden flowering ſhrubs wherever they are 


| wanted, and at the End of the Month prune ſome of the harder 


Kiveurs N Gazve x. 


Plant out the Funde Plants where they are to be ber⸗ 


ed and it will be proper to plant two for each Glaſs, where that 
method is uſed, for fear of one failing. 


Sou another Crop of Peaſe, and plant more Beans: chuſe 


for theſe a dry ſpot and well- ſheltered from the cold winds of 
A Winter, 1X 


Tranſplant the Lettuces find laſt Month, where they can 


2 be defended by a reed-hedge, or under walls. 


Tranſplant gr pants and Cole-worts where they are to 
remain. 


2 
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Take great Care of the Cauliflow er- plants ſown early i in 
Summer; ; they now begin to ſhew their Heads, ſo break in the 
Leaves upon them to keep off the Sun and Rain: 
harden and whiten them. 


Orcuand AND Fever Carrey. 


Frone the Peach and Nectarine Trees and the Vi: 
is a very uſeful Practice, for it ſtrengthens the Buds for Spring. 


Put Grapes for preſerving, with a Joint of the Vine to each 
3 Bunch. z 
Gather Fruits for Winter-keeping as they ripen. Tranſplant 


all Garden Trees for flowering ; prune Currant bullies, and re- 


ſerve the Stones of Fruit For ſowing. 


' NOVEMBER. | 
5 Pueatny Casa. 


"Thow together a good Heap of Paſture Ground, with the 
Turf among it, to rot for Mould on the Borders. 


Tranſplant Honey ſuckles and Spireas, with other hardy | 


flowering Shrubs. 
Rake over the Beds of ſeedling Flowers, 3 drew ſome 


| Pea-ſtraw over them to keep out the Froſt. 
Cut down the Stems of Perennials which have done flower- 
ing ; pull up Annuals that are ſpent, and rake and clear the 


round. 


Place Hoops over the Beds of Ranunculuſes 190 Agri — 
and lay Mats or Cloths in Readineſs to draw over them 1 in caſe . 4 


of hard Rains or Froſt, 


Clean up the Borders in all parts of the Gorden and take 


F Care to deſtroy not only Weeds, but all Kinds of Moſs, 


tion of Growth, and dig a 


Look over the Seeds of thoſe Flowers which were gathered | 


in Summer. 


See they keep 8 and ſweet, and in a Condi- 
order or two for the hardicr 


Kinds. 


| Kirenzn Ganpen. 


Weed the 1 of Spinage and ſuch other Kinds as were 
fa late, for the wild Growth will elſe ſmother and ſtarve the 
Crop. 

Dig up a Border under a warm Wall, and for ſome Carrots 


Ee 


it will both 


This | 
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for Spring; 1 Sow Radiſhes in fuch another place, and ſee the 
Ground be well and dug for both. Turn the Mould that was 
trenched and laid up for Kltowings this deſtroys the Weeds, and 
_ Prepares the Soil to be enriched by the Air. 


Prepare ſome Hot-beds for Sallading, cover them five Inches 


with Mould, and ſow upon them ſome Lettuces, and the com- 


mon ſmall Sallading, Muſtard, Rape, Creſſes, and Radiſh. 


Plant another Crop of Beans ; ; and ſow more Peaſe for a Suc- 


ceſſion. 1 
Trench the Cround htc the A chokes, and "DIS, a 


thick ridge of Earth over the Roots. This will preſerve them 


from the Froſt, and prevent their ſhooting at an e Time. 
Make a Hot · bed for forc'd Aſparagus. 


Take up Carrots and Parſnips, and lay them in Sand to be 5 
ready for Uſe. Give Air at Times to Plants under Hand-glaſſes 
and in Hotheds, or they will ſuffer as much my. want of that, = 


as . w have done by the Froſt. 
| Oxcnany AND Favir Ganpux, 


5 "Stake up all Trees planted for Standards, or the winds wil 
crack them at the Bottom, and the F roſt will be let i in and de. | 


ſtroy them. 


Throw a od Quantity of Peaſe-ftraw out them, and "Il 
on it a good Quantity of Brickbats or Pebbles to keep it faſt; 


this will mellow the Ground, and keep out the Froſt, 


Continue to prune Wall- fruit Trees, and prune at this time 


al ſo the Apple and Peer kinds. Pull off the late Fruit or Figs, 
1 would decay and rot the Branches. | | | 


DECEMBER. 


3 5 | 


Draw the Mats Rar” Cloths over the Ranunculuſes and Ane- 


mony, beds in ſevere Weather, whether Froſt or cold Rain; 
but give them Air in the Middle of every tolerable Dey, audas 


ſoon as poſſible uncover them all Day ; but draw on. | the Mats 


againſt Night. 


Throw up the Earth han PE I ; Shrubs are 0 be plant- 


ed in Spring; and once in a fortniglit turm it. 

Dig up the orders that ate to have Flower-roots planted i in 
them in the Spring, and give them the advantage of a tallow, by 
t hr owing up the Ground in a ridge: catter over it a very inthe 


are to ve proved by covering the Ground at their Roots, 
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rotten Dung from a Melon. bed, and after this turn it twice 
during the Winter. 

Look over the flowering Shrubs and prune them; Cat away 


all dead Wood, ſhorten luxuriant Branches, and if any crofs 
each other, take aw ay one. Leave them fo that the Air can 


| have a free 1 Pailage between them. 


Sift a Quarter of an Inch of good freſh Mould over he Rocts | 


of perennial F lowers whoſe Stalks have been cut down, and | 
then rake over the Borders. This will give the whole an Air 


vi 1 8 88 and good Management, wv hich 1 is always picating, 


Kirtcas x Gan DEN. 


plant 0. -bbages and Savoys for ſeed. This is to be done 
wah great care; dig up a dry Border, and break the Mould 
very well then take up ſome of the itouteſt Cabbage and Sa- 


voy Plants : hang them up by the Stalks five Days, and then 
plant ther: half Way of the Stalk into the Ground, draw up a 
good Quinity of the Mould about the Part of the Stalk that 


is out of the Ground, and make it into a Kind of Hill round 
each: then leave them to Nature. 


Sow another Crop of Peaſe, and plant ET Parcel of beans 


to take their chance for ſucceeding the others. 


Make another Hot- bed for Aſparagus, to yield a ſupply when 
the former is exhauſted. Continue to earth up Cellery and co- 


ver fome Endive with a good Quantity of Peaſe ſtraw as it is 


growing, that you may take up when wanted, which otherwiſe = 


the Frolt veal prevent, | 


 Orcnuarnny AND 1 GARDEN, 


-— Prana re for planting Trees where they will be waned] in 


Spring by dig gging the Ground deep, and turning it well now... = 


in the places where they are to ſtand. 


Scatter over the Borders where the Fruit- trees are planted . 
ſome freſh Mould, and ſome old Dung, and in a mild Day dig 
it in with a ſtrong three-pronged Fork. 
| Look over the Orchard-trees ; and cut away pe and 
dead Wood. Let the Branches ſtand clear of one another, that 
the Air can get between; and the Fruit will be better flavor'd. 
This is the Management of old Trees, and new planted ones 
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THE | 


FAMILY's Beſt COMPANION ; 


GIVING | 
INSTRUCTIONS 


How to Pickle and Preferve;; to wks divers Sorts of 


Wine of our ExcL1sH Product; together with excel- 
lent and approved Medicines, Salves, Ge. neceliaty i in 


ne. : all Families. 


— 3 
* 


AS many Things have been token b to, Tos the | fuformarion 
of the younger Sort of the Male kind, ſo it may not be 


of Pickling, Preſerving, Candying, & Oc. 


To pickle Cucumbers. : 


FASH them, and dry them in a Cloth : "then hs Wa- 
ter, Vinegar, Salt, Fennel-Tops, ſome Dill-Tops, and 
a little Mace; make it ſharp enough to the taſte: then boil it 


a while, then take it off, and let it ſtand'till cold: then put in 


_ the Cucumbers, and top them down clo! e, and within a Week | 


they will be fit to eat. | 
To pickle Cucumbers green. 


| uke two Ouarts of Verjuice or Vinegar, and a : Gallon of | 
fair Water, a Pint of Bay falt, a Handful of Green Fennel or 
Dill; boil i alittle, and w hen cold, put it into a Barrel, and 
then put the Cucumbers to the e pickle, and you may keep them | 


all the Year. 
T fickle French Beans. 


Take them while young, and cut off the ſtalks ; then take. 


good Vinegar, and boil it with Pepper and Salt ; ſeaſon it to 
your Palate, and let it ſtand till cold; then take the Beans, and 
put them into a Stone Jar, placing Dill between the Layers, 


and then put in the Pickle and cover them cloſe for three 


weeks; then take the Pickle, and boil it again, and put it to 
the Beans boiling kot: cover them bole, and when cold, they 


wall be as to cat, 


| 


| aratls to ſay ſome ſmall Matter in relation to the Inſtruction and 1 
Benefit of the Female- kind. And firſt, A 


3 


— 


weigh ; fijl them with Wine Vinegar: Toa pint of Vinegar a 


then lay it in a Pot and make a ſtrong Brine of water and bay- 
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Or French Beans may be pickled thus; Take your Beans and 


ſtrain them, boil them tender, then take them off, and let them 
ftand till cold; then put them into Pickle of Vinegar, Pepper, 
Salt, Cloves, Mace, anda litile Ginger. 
= To pickle Eldern, or any other Buds of Trees, 
 Gize them one or two Walms with Vinegar, Salt, hole Pon. 


per, long Mace, and a liule Lemon-peel in pieces; then drain 
them, and let the Buds and Liquor cool ſeparately ; afterwards 


Put them into a Jar, and cover tnem with your pickle, 


To bickle Walnuts 10 eat like Mangoes, 
Take green Walnuts before the ſhell is grown to any hardneſs 


in them; pick them from the Staiks, and put them into cold 
Water, and ſet them on a gentle fire till the outward ſkins be- 


gins to peel off; then with courſe cloths wipe it off: then put 
them into a Jar, and put Water and Salt therein, ſhifting it once 


= day for 10 days, till the bitterneſs and diſcolouripg of the 
Water be gone; then take a quantity of Muſtard-ſeed, which 


beat up with Vinegar, till it becomes coarſe Muflard; then take 
Some Cloves of Garlick, ſome Ginger, and alitile beaten Cloves 


aud Mace; make a Hole ig each nut, and put in a little of thiss 


then take White-wine Vinegar, and boil them together, | which | 
put to the Nuts boiling hot, with ſome Pepper, Ginger, Cloves, 


| and Mace, as allo ſome of the Muſtard and Garlick, which 


keep cloſe Ropped up for uſe, DOES 
gi Io pickle Muthrooms. EE 
Firſt blanch them over the Crowns, and barb them beneath; 
then put them into a pan of boiling Water, andtake them forth, 


and let them drain; when they are cold, put them into your Jar 


or Glaſs, and put to them Cloves, Mace, Ginger, Nutmeg, and 
whole Pepper; then take W hite-wine, a little Vinegar and 


Salt; fo pour the Liquor into the Muſhrooms, and ſtop them 


cioſe for Uſe. | | 


To pickle any fort of Flowers for Sallads, as Clove-Gilly-Flow- 


Put them into a Gally-pot, with as much Sugar as they 


pound of Sugar. 5 „ 1 1 
To pickle Samphire, Broom-buds, Aſhen-keys, Purſlain, &c, 


Take Samphite, and pick the Branches from the dead Leaves: 


ſalt : In the boiling ſcum it clean; being boiled, and coid put 
it to the Samphire ; cover it, and keep it for all the Vear; and 
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ehen 1 is occaſion to uſe it, take and boil it in fair water, 

KS but the water mult boi! before you put it in: and when it 15 . 
boiled and become green let it cool; then take it out, and put 

it into a wide-mouth'd Glaſs, and put flrong Wine-Vinegar to 

=. it, and keep it cloſe for uſe, | 

= e es To pickle Lemon and Orange Peel. 5 

15 Boil them in Vinegar and Sugar, and put *them i into the ſame 

Pickle ; obſerve to cut them in ſmall long Thongs, the Length 

of half the Peel of your Lemon : It ought to be bolied | in W 

ter before it rs boiled 1 in Vinegar and Sugar, | 


To Vi eſerve green Apricots. | * | 


Take them when they are {mall and tender ; ; peel them and put 
es? into hot Water, but let them not buil ; let them lie there till 
they begin to be green, then take them out and put them in cold 
Water, then boil your Sugar, and let your Apricots run a little 


earthen pan, and jet them remain there a Week then put them 
into a preſerving pan, and make them boi! again till the Syrup 
grows thick: then put them once more into an earthen pan, and 
let them ſtand till they are cold x, ah take them out of their 


Stove, and turn them often till dry ; then put them 1 in Boxes on 


| 3 
r 70 preferoc Fruit green, 


they are green: ſcald them in hot Water, and peel them; then 
put them in another Water, not o hot as the firfl 3 then boil 


to them as much water as will make a Syrup to cover them : 


tue Svrup till it be ſomewhat thick, and when put cold them 
1 * : 


To preferve . R aſberries. | 


Take good Raſberries that are not too ripe, but very Sbole: : 

[ rake away the ſlalks, and put them into a {lat-bottomed eaithen 
an : boil ſugar, and pour it over your Rafberries, then let them 
fand to be cool, and when they are cold, pour them ſoftly into 
your preſerving pan, and let them boil till their Syrup be boiled 
pretty thick; ſcum them very well in the boiling ; this done, 


To preſerve Barberries. 


of the Water from them, then put them into the Supar, and let | 
them boil till the ſyrup becomes thick; then put them into an : 


Syrup, and lay them on your Ardoiſe ; then dry them in your 


Take Pippins, Apricots, Pears, Plumbs, or Peaches; when 


them very tender and take the weight of them in Sugar, and put | 


then boil them ſomewhat leiſurely, and take them up ; then boil 


pot them into Pots, aud when cold, cover them up cloſe for uſe, 


* a A, neg 3 


. one pound of a, neh from che Stalks, put | 


come to ſugar again, and when it is almoſt cold, put in your 
flowers and ſtir them together, &c, | | | 


them into a potile pot, and ſet it in a Braſs Pot full of hot Wa- 


ter, and when they are flewed ſtrain them, and put to the Bar- 


berries one pound and a half of ſugat, and then put a pint of 
Red Roſe Water, and boil them a little ; then take half a pound 
of the faireſt cluſters of Barberries you can get, and dip them in 


the Syrup while it is boiling; then take the Barberries out, and 


boi! the ſyrup till it is thick, and when cold, put them in glaſſes. 


wien the ſy rup. 


20 preſerve Currante. 


Lay a Layer of Currants. and then a layer of ſugar, 15 4 


boil chem as before preſcribed for Raſberries; ſcum them boil- 


ing till the ſyrup is pretty thick ; then take them off, and when 5 
they are cold put them in gally pots or glaſſes cloſely ſtopped, 


To preferve Walnuts green. Boil the Walnuts till the water 


taſtes bitter, then take them off, and put them into cold water; 
peel of the Bark, and weigh as much ſugar as they weigh, and 


a little more Water than will wet the ſuger ; ſet them on the 


fire, and when they boil up, take them off, and let them ſtand 


two days, and then boil them again. 


To preſerve Cherries. Firſt, take ſome of the worſt cherries 
and buil hem in fair Water, and when the liquor 1s well colour- 
ed, ſtrain it: they take ſome of the beſt Cherries, with their 
weight in beaten ſugar ; then Jay one layer of ſugar, and ano- 
ther of Cherries, till all are laid in the preſerving pan ; then pour 
a little liquor of the worſe Cherries into it, and boil the Cher- 
Ties till they are well coloured: then take them up, and boil 
the ſyrup till they will button on the tide of a plate; and when 


they are cold, put them np in a Glaſs cloſe covered for uſe, _ 


To candy Cherries, Take Cherries before they are full ripe, 
and take out the ſtones: then take clarified ſugar boiled to a 


height, and pour it on them. 


To candy Pears, Plumbs, Apricets, Sc. Take them, and 


give every one a cut half through; then caſt ſugar on them, and 


bake them in an Oven, as hot as for manchet, cloſe ſtopped : 
Let them {land half an hour, then lay them one by one upon 


glaſs plates to dry, and they will appear fine and clear, In this 
manner you may candy any other Fruit. 


Io pickle Flowers, Pick them very clean and to every ounce 
of flowers put two ounces of hard ſugar, and one ounce of ſugar- 
candy, and diſſolve them in Roſe-water, then boil them till they 
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Currant Wines, 


Pic the Currants, when they are full ripe, clean from the 
1 ſtealks, then put them into an earthen Veſſel, and pour on 


them fair and clean hot water, a quart of water to a Gallon of 


 Curran's, then bruiſe or maſh them together, and let them Rand 
and ferment; then cover them for twelve hours, {train them 
through fine Linen into a large earthen jar, and then put the 


liquor in a Caſk, and thereto put a little Ale-yeaſt, and when 
worked and ſettled bottle it off; This is excecding pleaſant, and 


very who'eſome for cooling the blood ; in a week's time ut will 
be fit for bottling. ; | | | e 


Artificial Clare? Take fix gallons of water, two gallons of 
the belt Cyder, and thereto put eight pounds of the bet Malaga 


Nalſins, bruiſed ; let them ſtand cloſe covered in a warm place 


for two Weeks, ſtirring them every two days well together; 
then preſs out the liquor into a veſſel again, and add to it a quart | 


of the juice of Barberries, and a pint of the juice of the Bram- 


_ ble-berries or Raſperties, (which perhaps is the beſt) to which | 
put a pint of the juice of black Cheriies; work it up with Muſ- | 


tard-ſced, covered with bread paſle for three or four days by the 
Eire-fide ; after which let it fland a Week; then bottle it off 
and it will become near as good as, if not e ceed, common Cla- 


Goofoery Wine. The beſt way is to take to every three pound 


hours in the water; ſtir it ſometimes, then ſtrain it off, and put 
the ſugar to it and let it fland in a runlet cloſe ſtopped for a 


fortnight 3 then draw it off, and ſet it up in a cool cellar, and 
il be fit to drij s. 
 Rafterry Wine. Take the Raſberries clear from the ſtalk : 
to a gallon of which put a bottle of white wine, and let them in- 
| Fuſe in an earthen Veſſel, two or three days cloſely covered; 
then bruiſe the Berries in the Wine, and flrain them through 


fide linen gently 3 then let it ſummer over a moderate fre, ſcum 


off the froth, and then ſtrain it again, and with a quarter of a 
"pound of loaf ſugar to a gallon, let it ſettle : Then in halt a pit 


of white wine boil about an ounce of well-ſcented cinnamon, and 
put the wine ſtrained from the ſpices to it; 


ED d of ſugar, and a quart of fair water: Boil | 
the water very well, but you muſt put the aforeſaid quantity of 
| ſagar when it is boiled: Bruiſe the fruit and ſteep it twenty-four 


D 
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Damſon Wine, Dry the Damſons in an Oven after you have 
drawn your Bread, then to every quart of Damſons put three 
- quarts of fair water, but firſt boil it very well; then put the wa- 
ter and Damſons into a runlet with ſugar, and having ſtood a 
time ſufficient, bottle it off. „% N 1 


Wine of Gra +, When they are fully ripe, in a dry day, 


pick off thofe grap.. "at are ripeſt, and ſqueeze them in a vat 
or preſs made for that pu, uin which muſt be a fine canvaſs 
bag to cantain the grapes: and when in une 5 * et ſqueeze. 
:hem ſo hard as to break the ſtones, if you can help it, vc. > 
the bruiſed ſtones will give the wine a diſagreeable taſte ; Then 
ſtrain it well, and let it ſettle on the lees, in ſuch a caſk or veſ- 
fel as you may draw it off without raiſing the bottom: then ſea- 
{on a caſk well with ſome ſcalding water, and dry it or ſcent it 


with a linen rag dipped in brimſtone, by fixing it at the bouge, 


by the bung or cork ; then put the wine into it, and flop it cloſe 
for 48 hours; then give it vent at the bouge, with a hole made 


with a Gimblet, in which put a peg or faucet that may eaſil 


be moved with the fingers; then in about two days time cloſe it 
up, and in about two or three month's time it will be fit for 
| drinking, and prove almoſt as good as French Wine. 
Mine of Strawberries or Raſberries, Maſh the Berries, and 
put them into a linen bag, as above ſaid, for the Grapes, and 
| ſqueeze them into a Caſk, and then let it work as aforeſaid in 


the Grape receipt, &c. In this manner may Cherry wine be 
made: but then you muſt break the ſtones, contrary to what was 


ſaid concerning the Grapes, 2s I „ 
A. ſhort way for Cherry Wine, Squeeze the juice of Cherries 
into a Caſk, and thereto put a ſmall quantity of ſugar, corre» 


ſponding to the quantity of juice : and when it has ſtood a 


month, it will be a pleaſant liquor. W „ 
Blac Cherry Wine. In the ſame manner take a gallon, or 


more of the juice of black cherries, and keep in a veſſel cloſe 
Ropped till it works; and after it is fine, add anounce of ſugar 
to each quart, and a pint of white wine. 8 „ 


Jo mate Cyder. Grind, ſlamp, or pound your Apples, and 


put them into a Preſs, and ſqueeze them through hair bags into 


ſa tub ; ard let it ſeitle, and according to your quantity of juice, 
put in ſome ſugar at diſcretion : then work it up with Ale-yeaſt, _ 
and let it ſtand a week: then prepare your veſſels accordin 
the quantity, clean and diy: then put it up; after which put 


g to 


into a bag two pounds of ſton'd Ralſins, two ounces of whole 


Ginger, and two ounces of iſing-glaſs, and ſee it tied right with, 


* 


1 
3 


* 41 4 * 
1 


a ſtring fixed without ſide of the Barrel, that the bag may ſinx 4 
to the bottom; and after two months it will be kt for uſe, 9 


„ 
2 
2 


1 
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Mead. Take ſix gallons of water, and thereto put ſix quarts 
of honey, ſtirring it till the honey be thoroughly mixed: then 
let it over the fire, and when ready to boil, ſcum it very well: 
then put to u one quarter of an ounce of mace, and as much gin- 
ger, and half an ounce of nutmegs, ſome ſweet marjoram, thyme, 
I Iweet briar, together, a handful ; then bo em in the liquid, 
| then let ii ſtand by till cold, and then bel it up for uſe. 
/ Felliet. Let them be of A- Ls, Currants, Raſberries, &c, 
Take oe liquor, (when ſqueezed,) and boil it with ſu- 
Dar it is as thick as Jelly; then put it up in glaſſes,  _ 


3 


11. FAMILY MEDICINES. , 


| AtmonDs oF THE Ear FALLEN DOWN. Take a little bole 
 "armo#iac in powder, and with it mix ſome Venice Turpentine 
and ſpread it on ſheep's leather, as broad as a ſlay, and apply it 
under the throat from ear to ea. : „ 


df camomile, and ſweeten it with treacle : which drink when 
 *warmin Bed, and ſweat two hours, Or, to the wrift, apply a 
mixture of rue, gififtard, and chimney-ſoot, by way of plaiſter, 
ru, OR SHORTNESS OF BREATH. Take a quart of 
' Aqpavitæ, one ounce of anniſeed bruiſed, one ounce of liquo- 


* Gays in the above-mentioned ; then pour it off into a bottle, with 
two ſpoonfuls of fine ſugar, and ſiop it very cloſe. N 


Sr. ANTON v's FIRE. Take a purge, and anoint the place 
With the marrow of mutton. „ 
Baus or SCALD ouTWARD. Take a quart of neats- foot 
oil, half a pound of red-lead, two ounces of bees wax; boil them 
deogetber three hours, and ſtir them well—Or, oil gf eldern, 
bathed, or rubbed on the place, will have the ſame effect. 
BRUISES INWARD, 
bread and butter. 
_* Bovny ix THE Bop. 
Honey very frequently. 


Pils or Sores. Eat Roſemary and Sage with Bread and 
= Buiter, and apply Wheat - flour, and honey by way of plaiſters 
4 ” Broopy-Frux, Take as much Linen cloth as will make a 
F ſuppoſitory ; being wrapt round button-wiſe, wet it in the beſt 
Alavite, or Aqua- compoſita; which properly applied, will 
p them in two or three applications. This is an approved 


ſure medicine. CE 
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Ac ux. Drink the decoftion (that is the boiling of any herb) 


dice ſliced, half a pound of floned raiſins, and let them ſteep ten |;. 


Drink the decoction of Comfrey with | 


Take Cream of Tarter mixed with 


ol. 
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"Bizzvinc ar Tus Nos x. Put into yaur noſtrils W 
woot rolled in hole-armoniac, 


To Purct Tus BLood. Drink often of the ere ground. 
ivy, or of ſaſſafras- nips. 
CAN cER IN THE MouTH, Take che Ju of plantane 
Roſe- water mixed, and with it frequenily waſh your mouth. 
Fox a Covcn. When you are going to bed, drink Brandy, 
treacle, and ſallad-oil, mixed; or, take a mixture of butter d 
| brown ſugars 
| Coxvy LSION IN ire bn tn. 5 Take anfluked. Lime e one C 
quart, and to it put hve quarts of Spring water, let it ſtand 2 
hours, in which time ſtir it three times, ſcum it and take FAY | 
clear water, and let it ſtand 12 hours more, and ſtrain it through 
a cloih ; and being put into a Pot, put to it Anniſeeds and Fen- 
nel ſeeds, of each a quarter of a pound: Liquorice and Saſſa. 
fraſs, of each an handful : let them ſtand four or ave days, and 
= [then let the child drink a quarter of a 1 1 85 een and vreningy 
s long as it laſteth. | ; 
Coxs uur iox. Take as much new milk as a common Still 
) Join hold, to which put the herbs followeth viz. hy ſſop, 


: ' 


. 
4 * * ö 
wy 
( o 
8 1 


co W- 


ip-leaves, horehound, and colt's foot, of each a handful : and 
2 Fof maiden's hair one ounce ; let them ſtand al pight, chen ſtill 
To 


them off: and when it is to be drank ſweeten it with 70 of 1 

of Cowllips, or good ſugar, | F208 

Cori. Beat the hips of wild Roſes (gathered i in rc) es 9 

en into powder, and half as much fliced nutmeg ; mix them, and E 

th take ſome in all your drink: this is an excellent remedy. = * 
To cuRE DROVGHT IN THE Acve. Taſte a (ral quans. 


ty of Burridge, Sorrel, Violetdeaves, and Strawberry leaves; 
Peethe them in Wo quarts of fair running Water till it conſume 15 
oot t on quart; then take Almonds and blanch them, when bea- 
zem Yen, put them to the ſaid water, and to it put a lutle ſugar, 4 : 
3 5 P 8 > aud 
ern, 1 


lrink it warm. : = 
RY 'Drorsy. Take Broom Aſhes, and Muſturd-ſced ſicepedi in 0 
wun Pint of White-wine. ; of which drink often. 2 RS 


For a sokE TyroaT, Take Columbines an Cinque N 
wit: ſtamp and firain them in Milk, and drink it very warm. 


For ThE Griyes. Take a ſliced Nutmeg in a quartern ob „ 


and Brandy warmed over the fire; io which put the beaten yolk of, ⁵ ny 
xp n Egg, with a little water and ſugar ; flir them together over ma 
a 2 b e fire to thicken a little: take it at night going to bed. 8 4 wa 
1 = Fox THE STONE OR STOPPAGE or URINE, Take a quanti- W 
LE z of Thyme, Parſley, Tops of Fennel, and Cinquefoll a little 5 


antiiy, five or {ix Gloves of Garlick 3 amp them all together _ 


- þ 2 evening. a 
Io CAUSE AN An % LITER Kathe E in fair water, 


"ue Eden it in a Morning faſting, to the r of nine ſpoon-. 
fuls, luke warm, for three days. 
AN EASY AND SAT E PURE. Take Cream of Tanner one 
a Jalap and Brimſtone of each a quarter of an Ounce: . 
- The Jalap muſt firſt be beaten into fine powder; and mix them 
* thoroughly together in a Mortar: but if the perſon be hard to 
3 work, on, put two Drams of Jalap more, 
-_- ___ S$MALL-yox. When warm in bed, drink mulled Ale wa 
DE Mary-gold Flowers, and ſweat a little to bring them thorough- 
1y out, and to voy them from Linking, take Brinftoge and 
Treacle. 85 
Fox THE n Take 8 and beat it all, and 
Ez mingle i it with Oil of Bays, and there with anoint all over. 
-For a Bu RN or SCALD. Take Oil of Eldern, and anoint 
de place. This is a ſure remedy. 
eee THE FE VER. Take a "Handful of Bay La 
= ® d a large Handful of red Sage; ſeethe them in two Quarts ot 
uf Alez till they come to one, and let the Patient (being in bed) 
A ercof a good Draught warmed, with a little ſugar. 
TofuAkx AN Ar PROVED OixruzxT ron oLD ACHES, 
„e. Stamp Smallage, and add to it ſome Aqua Vitz and Bear's 
© Greaſe ; ftir them well together, apd anoint the place before the 
23 3 11e. evening and morning. 
o Ar MeLitor EXCELLENT FOR ON Take 
5 Melilot,, Pimp ernal, and Scabious, of each two Handfuls ; cut 
* dem ſmwall, * beat them in a mortar with two pounds of Hog's 
n Land; Jet it ſtand in the ſunſhine ſeven or eight days, (it being 
1 uſually x Wade i in June) then melt and ſtrain it well ; then add 
bdore freih Herbs, and ſet it in the Sun as before, and 
„ meleand: firain-it again: then boil it till the Juice is con- 
F POIs coke it olf the fire, and put to it beaten Roſin, 
ee > I of each one Ounce ; ; when 
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